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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


ee say that this is really the first year of the 
decade of the ‘7Os—that last year was actually the 
final year of the ‘60s. They explain that you start 
counting ‘one, two, three, four” etc. and not “zero, 
one, two, three.” 

Also, they say, when you count up to ten, the last 
number is “10.” Therefore, the decade of the ‘70s 
starts with 1971 and will end with 1980. 

Mathematically they may be correct, but we don’t 
think the idea will ever be popular. 

So far as we are concerned it’s the second year of 
the ‘70s that we are starting and we don’t think any- 
one will argue with the statement that it 1s a new year. 

A new year is a good time to look over the ac- 
complishments of the past 12 months; to think of 
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@e [CE-covered foliage. The cold 
waters of a stream or lake. This is 
a typical winter scene in Nebraska. 
The cover picture is furnished 
through the courtesy of Outdoor 
Nebraska magazine. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


ways to improve on the past; to renew goals. 

This is something the most successful people do 
daily, weekly and monthly. You’ve surely heard some- 
body say at one time or another, “Well, I won’t make 
THAT mistake again.” 

More often you’ve seen it in attitudes. Probably 
you practice it yourself. An almost unthinking renewal 
each day of a personal pledge to do the best job you 
can—to help provide the best possible service for our 
customers. 

At the first of the year the feeling of a new birth 
a sweeping away of the past and the making a fresh 
start—is stronger. But it is really something that we 
can do day by day. If we do, it will make us better 
and more successful people, no matter what our job. 


Employees can earn 
merchandise in 
TV Transmission, Inc. 


Wampum 


E’?RE on our way to a million 

bucks—a million “Wampum 
Bucks’—to be given to LT&T em- 
ployees who take part in the TV 
Transmission, Inc., “Indian Wam- 
pum Whoopee.” 

Most employees are eligible for 
this Whoopee campaign and have 
already received a bundle of in- 
formation and equipment. It’s open 
to all LT&T’ers who live in towns 
served by one of TTI’s cable tele- 
vision systems. 

If you haven’t read the bundle of 
stuff sent to you, go find it and give 
it the eagle eye right away. This 
campaign is going to last for one 
million Wampum Bucks — which 
translates out to thousands of dol- 
lars worth of neat prizes. 

Somebody is going to get this 
long green and it had just as well 
be you. 

The wampum goes to those who 
sell cable TV connections. Your 
Whoopee material spells it out. 
Three categories of employees: 

1. Those in direct contact with 
the public. 

2. Those in semi-direct contact 
with the public. 

3. Those who have little or no 
contact with the public. 

The first group earns a wampum 
buck for each penny of monthly 
charge on cable connections they 


Whoopee 


sell; the second group earns two 
wampum bucks for each penny and 
the third group earns three wam- 
pum bucks per penny of monthly 
revenue. 

But everybody in the contest al- 
ready has 50 wampum bucks. Those 
are to get you started. And you 
have a premium catalog showing 
853 different items those bucks will 
buy and a price list telling how 
many bucks are needed. 

How long the contest will last de- 
pends on how fast the employees 
sell. You don’t want to delay. Get 
out right now while you have a 
chance. 

The contest is designed to reward 
you for sales, says Conrad Bastow, 
TTI General Manager. “Every par- 
ticipant can earn awards easily,” 
he says. “The degree of effort de- 
termines your winnings—you sell a 
lot, you earn a lot.” 

Besides the wampum you can 
earn, there are 100,000 wampum 
bucks to be given out in bonus 
awards. 

Read the material sent to you and 
you'll see that there are weekly 
and end-of-campaign bonuses for 
highest individual performance, the 
most residence sales and the most 
apartment sales. There’s a bonus 
for the first sale if you are or be- 
come a cable TV subscriber your- 
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self. 

There are also end-of-campaign 
bonuses for participating em- 
ployees in the town with the high- 
est penetration, the most improved 
penetration, best percentage in- 
crease in connections, and best per- 
centage increase in subscribers. 

There are bonuses for the most 
prestigious sale, most unlikely sale, 
and most connections in a single 
order. 

You'll be kept up to date by a 
“Wampum Weport” and “Bonus 
Buck Bulletin,” and you'll get sales 
tips from “Wise Words from the 
Wigwam.” 

It’s easy to get merchandise. You 
just pick out what you want from 
the catalog and mail: the wampum 
bucks needed directly to the catalog 
company (Brown and Bigelow), 
using the order blank furnished. 

One warning: The catalog com- 
pany won’t be prepared to make 
change. You'll have to obtain the 
right change from fellow em- 
ployees or from the TTI office. 

If you need some help in getting 
going, just read the wampum bucks 
you already have. Printed on them 
are sales tips. 

And if you need incentive, just 
look at those luscious items in the 
catalog. Don’t wait until tomor- 
row; get started now. 


Art Holcomb and George Eggieston 


Lyle Piper gets 40-year pin 
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‘DETIREMENT: It’s something 


everybody looks forward to. 
Some with happy anticipation, oth- 
ers with doubts and fears. What’s 
it really like? 

Seen through the eyes of several 
of the 1970 retirees from LT&T it 
is a pleasant experience. We asked 
them and found that some are sur- 
prised at how busy they have been, 
while others had already planned 
their activities before retirement. 
All who talked to us are keeping 
busy and leading active lives. 


In answer to our question, “How 
do you like retirement?” John Reed 
had a simple one-word answer — 
“Swell.” John has been busy travel- 
ing, working with an organization 
for the deaf, and writing for Tele- 
phone Engineer and Management 
magazine. 


Art Holcomb commented, “I 
think there are a few people who 
have had trouble adjusting (to re- 
tirement) but I haven’t.” 


Alice Sharpnack was one who 
had doubts about retirement. “I’m 
enjoying it. I didn’t think I would, 
but I am,” she said. Alice moved 
from Nebraska City, where she has 
worked the past few years, to 
Plattsmouth, where she spent most 
of her telephone career. 

Marie Pearson was one who 
didn’t have to search for things to 
do. “I made a list of things to do 
before I retired. I think I’ve only 
got to the second thing,” she 
laughed. She’s been traveling, has 
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Retirement: 
“It's swell 


say LT&lers 


been active in civic organizations, 
and has devoted more time and at- 
tention to her garden and home. 
“T haven’t run out of things to do,” 
she said. 

Joe Miller took advantage of his 
retirement to spend considerable 
time at his cabin last summer. 

Do any of the 1970 retirees have 
advice for the people who are ap- 
proaching retirement in 1971? You 
bet! 

Most lengthy piece of advice 
comes from John Reed, who com- 
mented, “The best advice comes 
from the information furnished by 
the Personnel Department. It’s very 
good in regard to finances and per- 
sonal problems.” According to 
John, “The most important thing 
is the attitude. You get the most 
out of it if you find something to 
do. You don’t have to worry about 
what it is — something always 
comes up that you can do.” 

Art Holecomb’s advice to others 
was “Go ahead and retire and don’t 
worry about it.” The happy grin 
on his face as he said this made it 
obvious he hasn’t been worrying 
lately. 

Marie Pearson’s observation was 
“T think everyone has to do his own 
thing.” 

Keith Rutherford, who deliber- 
ately set about keeping busy after 
retirement by working at a trailer 
park, found he had to quit. He was 
making too much money and it 
was endangering his Social Secur- 
ity income. 


Ivan Haith is also a man who 
likes to keep busy. His wife is still 
teaching school, so it was natural 
for him to take a job driving a 
school bus. 

These retirees were among the 
22 who left their LT&T jobs for 
the leisure life during 1970. This 
group had many things in common 
with the retirees of other years. 
Some worked up through the 
month in which they turned 65 
years old. Others retired early, 
either from a wish to relax and 
get an early start on the pleasures 
and freedoms of retirement, or 
with the expectation that they 
would find improved health in the 
less demanding life of retirement. 

Several had 40 years or more of 
service; and one had just 20. The 
men outnumbered the women 
about two to one. 

One novelty in the 1970 group 
of retirees was that it included a 
brother and a sister, Joe Miller and 
Dorothy Miller. Joe, who retired 
earlier in the year with 25 years 
of service, was joined by sister 
Dorothy, who retired at the end of 
the year with over 47 years of ser- 
vice. 

The 1970 retirees were honored 
December 3 at a retirement dinner 
held by the Company. Husbands or 
wives of the retirees were invited 
and many of them attended. 

It is the Company’s way of say- 
ing “thank you” to the retiring 
employees for their many years of 
service. Company President Tho- 
mas C. Woods, Jr., put it into words. 
“We have such a fine bunch of 
people. Iam so thankful and proud 
of you people who have made ours 
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Ernie Royce and Bob Clifford 


the greatest Independent Tele- 
phone Company in the nation. It’s 
a great pleasure to be here tonight 
and I am certainly honored.” 

Mr. Woods mentioned the long 
service of many of the retirees and 
said that as he looked at the service 
pins he remembered back to 1935 
or 1936 when he worked as a mail 
boy for the Company. 

He became President of the Com- 
pany in 1958 and called attention 
to the growth of LT&T since that 
time in the number of phones and 
in “being ahead of Bell in DDD and 
other things that are progress.” 
This growth, he said, has been due 
to the faithfulness of the employ- 
ees such as those retiring this year. 

Charles Stuart, one of the senior 
directors of the Company, told the 
retirees that “My relationship has 
been a pleasant one of policy de- 
termination, financial expansion, 
and so forth. There wasn’t a deci- 
sion that could have been made 
were it not for you people sitting 
here tonight. It’s you people who 

(continued next page) 
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Jim Geist pins corsage on Gladys Trumble 
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Mrs. Stock, Ivan Haith and Charles Stock 
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Retirement: 
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have spent your years devoted to 
the telephone company who have 
made this Company what it is.” 

“I am deeply grateful for the 
sacrifice you have made and for the 
help you have given so that we 
could grow. 

“T hope you can be here for 
many years to come. It’s a pleasure 
to thank you all for a job well done 
and to wish you success in retire- 
ment. 

Tyler Ryan, Company Vice Presi- 
dent, also called attention to the 
great growth of the Company over 
the past years. He attributed this 
success to the “continuing day-to- 
day efforts” of people like the re- 
tirees. “You have contributed a 
great deal,” he told them. “With- 
out the important part you have 
contributed, we could not have 
done what we have done to fulfill 
our obligation to the public.” 

The 1970 retirees ranged in years 
of service from 20 to over 48 years. 
They are: 

Howard Lahr, 48 years 

Dorothy Miller, 47 years 

Marie Portsche, 46 years 

Arthur Holcomb, 43 years 

A. Marie Pearson, 42 years 

Kathryn Portsche, 41 years 

Robert Clifford, 40 years 

Ivan Haith, 40 years 

John Reed, 40 years 

Lyle Piper, 39 years 

Butler Isaman, 34 years 

Cecile Moorhead, 32 years 

Helen DeBord, 31 years 

George Placek, 29 years 

Alice Sharpnack, 29 years 

M. Gladys Trumble, 28 years 

Don Utterson, 28 years 

Raymond Kinnison, 26 years 

Charles Stock, 25 years 

Joe Miller, 25 years 

Clyde Whittington, 25 years 

Keith Rutherford, 20 years 

Obviously, these employees have 
found satisfaction in their work. 
The comment by Art Holcomb is 
typical. He said “I can only say 
that I’ve appreciated the time I’ve 
spent with the Telephone Company 
and I am enjoying my pension very 
much.” 


Retirees, spouses and hosts at banquet 


Cecile Moorhead snaps a picture 
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Mr. Woods visits with retirees 


Ivan Haith tells a story 


LT&T Hit Again by Big Storm 


OR THE third time in six months, LT&T was hit 
with a devastating storm which threw the Com- 
pany into emergency operations. 

The blizzard which struck eastern Nebraska Janu- 
ary 3, unlike the two previous storms, didn’t do a 
whole lot of damage to telephone plant and equip- 
ment. But it brought a tremendous challenge to tele- 
phone employees to provide communications under 
difficult conditions. 

The year had started out pleasant, even un- 
seasonably warm. Then Saturday night, January 2, 
the blizzard began to move into eastern Nebraska. 
By Sunday, the state was in trouble. 

Hardest hit was the Capital City with 14 inches 
of snow and heavy drifts. It was considered the 
worst storm there in 25 years. Beatrice and Nebraska 
City were also hard hit and Hastings had emergency 
conditions, but not as severe, with only nine inches 
of snow. 

High winds caused severe drifts and making the 
storm bad was the fact that roads and streets drifted 
shut as fast as they were cleared. First real progress 
in clearing snow came after a full day of the storm. 

Hundreds of travelers, taking advantage of the 
long holiday weekend to go places, were stranded 
along various highways. Many made it to truck 
stops. 

One of their first thoughts upon reaching safety 


was to notify relatives that they were all right, but 
would be delayed. 

Even the people who stayed home had their 
troubles. Hundreds of drivers stalled their cars in 
drifts. They trudged their way to telephones and 
started calling for tow service. 

At Auburn it was reported that 500 to 600 travel- 
ers were stranded. All along the interstate highway 
truck stops were loaded with people stopped by the 
storm. 


Tyler Ryan, Vice President of LT&T, had nothing 
but words of praise and thanks for telephone em- 
ployees. 

“We certainly appreciate the extra effort our 
employees made when this emergency arrived. We 
are tremendously grateful for their help during this 
storm. 

“Our employees came through in this emergency 
to provide a badly needed communications service.” 


One stop west of Lincoln was reported to have 
several hundred people at one time, too many to get 
inside. Three were expectant mothers. Emergency 
vehicles had to be dispatched to get them. 

These conditions brought a tremendous challenge 

(continued next page) 
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to LT&T, a great demand for telephone service, 
which was met by teamwork and dedication. 

The problem was two-fold. First there was a 
surge of calls into our long distance and directory 
assistance boards ranging from half again to four 
times greater than normal. Then there was the 
problem of getting employees to work, not to men- 
tion the problem of feeding them once they got there. 

At this time of year, Sunday telephone traffic is 
light. The scheduled number of operators would 
have been far too few to handle the storm-caused 
surge of emergency calling. 

That is, even if they all could have gotten to work. 
At least 25% of the scheduled operators in Lincoln 
were snowbound, either at home or on their way 
back from holiday travels. 

There was only one way to handle the situation 
and that was to call in all available operators and to 
have them work as many hours as they could reason- 
ably handle. 

And that’s where the LT&T teamwork came into 
force. While a few employees walked to work—as 
far as two miles or more—others were able to shovel 
their cars free. Still others bundled up and walked 
to thoroughfares, where they could be picked up by 
Company vehicles. 

The Plant Department halted all but emergency 
work and turned their primary efforts to taxiing 
essential employees to work. 

Motor Vehicle Supervisor Bill Hartz, stranded at 
his home, directed operations by telephone. Harvey 
Thober, Garage Supervisor made it to the garage. 

At first, cars were dispatched to pick up operators, 
but as the storm got worse, six-man cab trucks, 
rural combinationman trucks and finally big line 
trucks were used to get through. 

The strain of the storm told on the equipment. 
Two auto transmissions failed and there were many 
cases of car or truck engines drowning out because 
of blowing snow. 

Nobody kept track of how many of our vehicles 
had to be pulled from snowdrifts. The wear and tear 
on tire chains was so great in Lincoln that two men 
were kept busy repairing them. 

At toll centers in Hastings, Beatrice and Nebraska 
City, operators also had trouble getting to work. 
Least seriously affected was Hastings, where perhaps 
a dozen operators were brought in by Plant men on 
Sunday and another seven or eight on Monday. 

At Beatrice the blizzard came on top of a snow 
which had fallen a few days earlier. Sunday seven 
operators had to rely upon Plant truck transportation 
and Monday another five got to and from work that 
way. 

ie Nebraska City, Area Manager Don Haith put 
chains on his car and worked off and on from noon 
Sunday taxiing operators. Later the task was turned 
over to a Plant man with a truck. 

In Lincoln, the transportation of employees was 
a major undertaking. Plant Department personnel 


made 230 trips, picking up 725 employees. They 
started on Sunday and were still providing trans- 
portation for a few employees up to Tuesday night. 

As Sunday evening, the first day of the storm, 
approached, there was no question in the minds of 
Chief Operators in Lincoln. They asked their em- 
ployees to stay downtown. 

A block of 40 rooms had been reserved at the 
Cornhusker Hotel and 59 Traffic employees stayed 
over Sunday night, reporting for work early the next 
morning. Another five stayed over Monday night 
rather than risk being stranded on the way home. 

At Beatrice, five operators stayed on at the tele- 
phone building when it became apparent that there 
was going to be great difficulty in getting them 
home. 

A total of 20 Plant men remained downtown in 
Lincoln Sunday night. 

Feeding employees became an immediate concern. 

In Lincoln, 200 sandwiches were brought in Sun- 
day and boxes of rolls were sent over from the Wen- 
delin Baking Company. Monday, over 250 sand- 
wiches, 16 dozen sweet rolls and eight dozen cookies 
were brought in, along with two cases of milk. Vend- 
ing machines were already stocked with hot foods 
and coffee. 

At Beatrice, Manager Roger Weber hustled up 
cold cuts and other sandwich makings, which were 
supplemented by supplies of coffee and milk. 

At Nebraska City, Manager Don Haith brought in 
the ingredients for chili, plus cold cuts, bread and 
other sandwich ingredients. 

In Lincoln, telephone traffic was as heavy as 
double or triple normal in some instances. But at Ne- 


“THAT’S THE WAY LT&T IS” 


@® THE January 3 blizzard brought adventure and 
unusual experiences for many telephone employees. 
Some will be cherished for their humor or warmth 
for the rest of the employee’s life. 

Two good examples of humorous and heartwarm- 
ing experiences are told by Wayne Higgins, a service 
foreman. Wayne was one of dozens of employees 
picking up telephone operators. 

As Wayne tells it, he’s always had a secret desire 
to get a whole carload of good-looking operators and 
then get stuck. It happened to him January 3 out in 
Salt Valley View. “The only trouble,” he chuckled, 
“was that my wife was one of the operators!” 

A little while later, while he was alone in the car, 
it drowned out, just a block from the home of Carol 
Patrick, Service Representative, and her husband. 

Wayne, acquainted with the Patricks, walked over 
to the house. There they offered help with his car, 
helped him dry his soaked clothes and Carol whipped 
up some welcome food and made plenty of hot coffee. 

“LT&T has always been this way,” said Wayne. 
“IT could have gone to any telephone employee’s 
house and they’d have done the same thing.” 


braska City it was four times as great on January 
3 as it was on the previous Sunday. 

Heavy calling overloaded some of the telephone 
equipment. At Johnson, calling was so heavy that 
power consumption exceeded the capacity of the 
battery charger, causing the office batteries to run 
down. When Plant men arrived, they found every 
switch in the exchange in use. 

Commercial power failed at Carleton and neither 
power nor telephone personnel were able to get 
through the storm to do anything about it. The 
office batteries ran down and the exchange was out 
of service for a period, but came back into use as 
commercial power was restored. . 

Overload conditions on DDD equipment made it 
necessary for a time Sunday and Monday to handle 
CKO calls from class four office turrets in the ter- 
ritory. 

The stories of extra effort and unusual adventures 
are many. Probably nobody will ever know how 
many telephone people braved the storm to walk to 
work. And the stories of extra hours worked are also 
numerous. 

A few examples are the garage employee who 
worked straight through from Monday noon until 
Tuesday morning; the foreman who worked from 
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To work with smiles. Cheryl Fowler shoveled in. 
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No idle fingers here 


early Sunday, remained on duty as needed Sunday 
night, then picked up himself and worked a usual 
eight-hour day Monday; the operator, stranded out 
of town, who called in from Lexington on Monday to 
say she was trying to make it and was at work 
early Tuesday after battling through to Lincoln and 
walking to town; or the Chief Operator who stayed 
on duty for 24 hours straight. 

Then there was the Traffic Service Assistant who 
worked 30 hours in less than three days and was 
overheard to say “I wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world.” She felt she was “really helping the com- 
munity.” 

Some of the wild schedules worked by operators 
included the girl who worked from 7 to 11, then went 
back to her position from 1:30 to 3:30, took 15 min- 
utes off, then worked through to 8. 

There were so many of these incidents that you’d 
have to say they were more typical than unusual. 

One of the chief operators said of her staff of 
operators: “They worked like Trojans. You wouldn’t 
believe the way these kids will come through when 
you're in a bind.” 

And that’s a real good description of the way 
LT&T’ers responded to this blizzard and its emer- 
gency conditions. 
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Holiday Scenes at LT&T 
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Tasty tidbits at Superior 
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Punch at Hebron Tree at Sutton Treats at Hastings 
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Dec. 24th in Lincoln The committee sacks kiddies’ treats 
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Holiday Scenes at LT&T 


Construction men get a treat 
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In operators’ lounge 


At 15th and M 
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T&T’s steady growth has begun to pinch. Like a 
teenager who finds that last year’s clothes won’t 
quite cover the ground, LT&T has found that its 
general office space isn’t going to be big enough for 
next year’s needs. 

That’s why construction has been started on an 
additional office building, located at 21st and L 
Streets in Lincoln. 

The new building will have a full basement plus 
three stories above ground, each with a floor space 
of 20,000 square feet. It will be located at the north- 
west corner of the intersection, across the street south 
from the garage building and diagonally across the 
intersection from the shop and warehouse building. 

A full half block of parking will be provided on 
the south half of the block. 

As it looks now, housed in the new building will 
be: 

Local Area Plant offices; test board and serv- 
ice board and Plant classrooms. 

TV Transmission, Incorporated, offices, studio 
and control room. There will be provision to move 
the TTI mobile trailer inside to be used in some 
types of programming. 

Controller’s offices, Accounting offices, Data 
Processing and a coin counting room. The Data 
Processing room will have security measures 
which include electric locks. 

These offices will be located on first and second 
floors. At the present, the third floor will be without 
partitions and unassigned. 

The basement will contain mechanical equipment 
and equipment for the test and service boards as well 
as a multi-purpose room. 


A new building for LT&T 


Completion of the building is scheduled for the 
fall of this year with the Accounting offices to move 
into the new space during the last quarter of the 
year. 

The new building will free space in the 15th and 
M building for expansion. Fourth floor, where most 
of the Accounting offices have been located, is de- 
signed for an equipment floor. Already some equip- 
ment has been located there. 

Moving of the test board and service board will 
free space for expansion of the Directory Assistance 
Traffic unit. 

The new building will be windowless, a type of 
construction which will require less maintenance, be 
more efficient for heating and air conditioning and 
also be more secure. There will be fire sensing 
equipment. 

Entrance of the building will be on the east. There 
will be one passenger elevator on that side and there 
will also be a freight elevator on the west end of the 
building. 

The brick exterior will be of the same color as 
the garage building across the street. Paved parking 
will be provided for 204 employee cars. Landscaping 
has been planned to enhance the appearance of both 
the building and the parking lot. 

Temporary parking has been obtained during the 
period of construction at the Courtney block a short 
distance away. 

Addition of the new building will give us a com- 
plex of three large buildings at the 21st Street loca- 
tion. Also in that area is our pole yard and construc- 
tion material storage space as well as the smaller 
building now used by TTI. 


LT&T President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., 
shows an architect’s drawing of the new 
building being erected at 21st and L Streets 
in Lincoln. 


Dec 1—Jan.5 OeCPVICE 


Anniversaries 


Floyd Crewdson Kenneth Peters Eimer Bean 
Lincoln David City Seward 


Loal Genrich Veronica Paben 


Jack Caldweil 
Lincoln Lincoln Beatrice Lincoln Lincoln 


Arlene Reetz Wayne Stahly 


NOT PICTURED 
Ella Svoboda 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Mary Cotner 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


10 


Years 


Harvey Thober 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Arleen Swanson 
Lincoln. 10 yrs. 


Donaid Born Elaine Wilson 
Plattsmouth Lincoln 


Marie Jackson recently reached her 35th year 
with LT&T. On hand as her service emblem 
was presented were, Roger Ghormley, Chief 
Planning Engineer, Mrs. Jackson, Loran 
Powell, Gary McLaughlin, and Don Nelson. 


Death Comes to Eva Stutz 


EATH came to Eva T. Stutz, retired Hebron Traffic 

employee, on November 23, 1970. She was 68 years 
old. 

Paik had hain 40 years of service with LT&T, 
oe e S| almost all of it at Hebron. She 
mm started her telephone career as a 

. 3 ¥ teenage girl in January of 1920. 

_ She worked as a Night Operator, an 
_ “A” operator and an “A & L” oper- 
_ ator. 
_ She worked briefly at Hastings 
in the 1920’s and she served at the 
Air Base at Bruning during the 
war years of the 1940’s. 

When the Hebron exchange was 
converted to dial operation in 1960, she went on ser- 
vice pension and she had been retired for more than 
10 years. 

Eva was well known in the community of Hebron. 
Hers was one of the voices that became familiar to 
the residents of that town in the days of manual 
telephone service. 

Her service spanned the depression years and the 
period of World War II, difficult times in which loyal 
employees like Eva were vital to the operation of 
the Company. 

Funeral services took place November 27 at the 
Sacred Heart Church in Hebron. Interment was at 
Hebron. 


Chester E. Harp Stricken 


‘Gieteeeas E. Harp, retired, passed away unexpect- 
edly December 23 at his trailer home in Arizona. 
He was 67 years old. 

Chet came to our Company in 
December of 1929 as a First Class 
Testboardman and his entire tele- 
phone career was spent in Lincoln 
in the Plant Department. He also 
worked as a Testman and Toll Test- 
man. 

In 1962 a heart condition took 
him away from work and he went 
on sickness disability. He retired 
in 1963. 

He and his wife, Ida, have been living in Arizona, 
where Chet found retirement and the climate agreed 
with him. He had been leading an active life of 
travel and recreation, taking part in such things as 
shuffleboard. Last summer the Harps traveled 
through this area, visiting relatives in Wisconsin 
and Colorado. 

Funeral services took place December 26 at Tuc- 
son, Arizona with interment at Tucson Memorial 


Park Southlawn. 
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Helen DeBord Retires 


ELEN DeBord entered the leisure life of retire- 

ment late in November of 1970, closing over 31 
years of service with LT&T. 

Some time ago Mrs. DeBord was injured in an 
accident and she spent many 
months in recovering. She had ac- 
tually requested retirement some 
time earlier but the official act was 
delayed until the satisfactory re- 
covery from her injuries was as- 
sured. 

Helen has now moved to Ster- 
ling, Colorado, so she can be closer 
to her two sons. 


She spent all of her telephone 
career in the Traffic Department, much of it at Fair- 
bury. She started her association with the Company 
in the fall of 1939 as a Student Operator and later 
worked as a Relief Operator and an A & L operator. 
She also held a Traffic desk position at Fairbury. 

When that exchange converted to dial operation 
in 1966 and the toll center at Fairbury was discon- 
tinued, Mrs. DeBord moved to Lincoln to work in 
Traffic Unit II, the Directory Assistance Unit. She 
completed her active career in that unit. 


She has chosen to enter retirement somewhat 
earlier than would have been required and it is clear 
that she intends to enjoy a closer association with her 
sons than would have been possible prior to retire- 
ment. 

It is hoped that all aspects of her retirement will 
be enjoyable and happy. 


Charles A. Hansen Retires 


HARLES A. Hansen has joined the retirement 
group after a full year away from his job because 
of sickness. His retirement took effect on December 
21. 
Tin:  Charlie’s health seems to have 
benefited from his respite from 
active employment, but his illness 
was of a nature that made retire- 
‘ ment desirable. 

So after more than 28 years of 
active telephone work, he closed 
his career as a telephone man to 
start a new one of retirement. 
When he came to LT&T in June 

i ‘ of 1942, a young man in his early 
20's, Hansen’s first job was that of Clerk in the 
Supply Department. He progressed through the jobs 
of Advanced Clerk, Senior Clerk, Assistant Chief 
Clerk, Shop and Storeroom Supervisor and Special 
Studies Assistant. The last assignment took effect 


in May of 1969. 


| 


Although his entire career has been in the Supply 
Department, Charlie has developed many friendships 
through the Company. 

It is hoped that retirement will continue to bene- 
fit Charlie’s health and that he will be able to enjoy 
new types of activity. 


Leisure Life for Dorothy 


f iees first of the year brought the beginning of a 

new way of life for Dorothy Miller. It was then 
that she started her retirement after 47 years and 
five months of employment with LT&T. 

she 1 was s fresh out of school and a young 17 years 

ai my Old when she began her career 
. | with our Company, and she’s never 
) ig worked anywhere else. 

: “T have always worked in the 
Plant Department, which I think 
is a very interesting department, 
never idle,” she said. In that period 
she has had 11 different super- 
visors. 

Dorothy has taken her work 

seriously and is proud of a service 
record which she says is free of absences for over a 
quarter of a century. 

“I have no special plans in particular at the pres- 
ent time. I have plenty of work to catch up on at 
home that has been accumulating and has been put 
off for a long time,” she commented. 

So far as travel is concerned, Dorothy says she 
has no trips planned at present. “But if something 
interesting should come up, I might take it,” she 
added. 

Her first job carried the title of Trouble Operator, 
later changed to Service Operator. She became a 
clerk in 1927 and a Stenographer in 1941. In 1942 
her title changed to Junior Secretary and in 1950 to 
Secretary. 

Because of her long experience in the Local Plant 
Department, Miss Miller has been an extremely valu- 
able employee, one who was thoroughly familiar with 
procedures. 

Since the retirement of Howard Lahr several 
months ago, Dorothy has been the senior active 
employee in terms of years of service. As she re- 
tires, this unofficial title passes to John Backstrom, 
Voucher Supervisor, who has over 45 years with the 
Company. 

Alert, active and in good health, Dorothy expects 
to enjoy her retirement. Her associates would be 


surprised if she had any other attitude. 


Lillian Campbell Retires 


ILLIAN B. Campbell entered the retired life on 

January 4, after a career with LT&T extending 
back to 1943. 

She has been absent from work for a full year, 


on sickness disability due to a crip- 
pling arthritic condition which has 
bothered her and worsened for 
some years. 


The condition has affected her 
ability to walk and move about. 
But her friends report that she has 

been quilting and piecing quilts 
mand has found the discomfort less 
a severe when she engages in this 
activity and restricts her walking. 

Lillian’s name first appeared on our payroll rec- 
ords in August of 1943 as a Contract Chief Operator 
at Crab Orchard. About a year and a half later she 
transferred to Lincoln, where she learned the tech- 
niques of handling calls in the large toll office. 


Since that time she has been working in Traffic 
Unit I. Lillian enjoyed operating and worked as long 
as she was able to under her disability. 


It is hoped that the less active nature of the re- 
tired life will be more comfortable for her and that 
she will find pleasant activities within the limitations 
imposed by her ailment. 


A New Life for Lyle Piper 


| Faas T. Piper, long-time Construction Foreman at 
York, started out the new year with a brand new 
retirement. He retired about 10 months early because 
“T’ve always had the desire to go before somebody 
tapped me on the shoulder and told me I had to.” 
About his reuement activities, Piper said, “We’re 


(aang j not very great for making big plans. 
| Ill do as I please for a while. A 
fn Sa | possibility is we might go out to 
California for a visit to our grand- 
| children.” 


He also mentioned that he has 
“hobbies of all kinds,” one of which 
is small appliance and general “fix- 
it” repair. But he’s positive that it 
won't ever become a business with 
him. 

Lyle has a service date of March 1931, which gives 
him almost 40 years with the Company. He actually 
started his telephone career as a Groundman at 
Bradshaw in 1928, but there was a break in his 
service. He also worked at McCool, where he became 
a lineman. He moved to Lincoln in 1929, worked as 
a Cable Splicer’s Helper for a time and first moved 
to York in 1934, returning to Lincoln in 1935. He 
resigned in 1943 to seek “other employment” his rec- 
ords note. 

Piper returned to LT&T in 1945 as a lineman and 
became a Sub Foreman the following year and Con- 
struction Foreman in 1949, moving to York in Oc- 
tober of that year. 


His Construction crew has set the fantastic safety 
record of over 20 years without a lost-time accident. 


—_16— 


This record must certainly be a tribute to the careful 
instruction and watchfulness of Lyle in working 
with his men and is an example which we hope will 
inspire all employees to work carefully and safely. 

As he enters retirement, Piper can be expected 
to apply the same energy and enthusiasm to his new 
activities that he has devoted to his years of tele- 
phone work. 


Nebraska City Hotel Burns 


ek the hotel at Nebraska City caught fire and 
burned to the ground December 6, Area Manager 
Don Haith must have felt like he’d seen this movie 
before. 

The hotel, across the alley from the LT&T ex- 
change building, burned fiercely and for a time 
threatened telephone property. 

“We had a lot of fire on the roof, but we had 
two fire hoses there. If it hadn’t been for a couple 
of other fire departments, we’d have been in 
trouble,” said Don. 

Firemen from neighboring towns answered the 
Nebraska City call for help and protected buildings 
adjoining the doomed hotel. 

Fortunately LT&T has no aerial cable in the alley 
between the exchange and the hotel. It’s all under- 
ground except for a CATV co-axial, and that was 
apparently undamaged. 

Three of the Nebraska City LT&T’ers—Don Lutz, 
John Richards and Arnie Durr—are members of the 
local fire department and were called into action to 
battle the fire. Other employees, although not mem- 
bers of the department, also lent a hand. 

For Haith, the situation had a familiar ring. When 
he was Commercial Supervisor at Hastings a garage 
just across the alley from our exchange building 
burned to the ground, threatening our property 
there. 


911 Number Growing in Use 


911 

It’s not universal yet in the United States, but 
its use is growing as more and more communities 
adopt this emergency calling number. 

Nationwide use of the number is a national goal. 
The idea is to make it a universal emergency number 
so that a traveler or anyone else will be able to call 
for help from any phone by dialing that one number. 

In LT&T territory in the southeastern corner of 
Nebraska, several communities have indicated some 
interest in working out a Central 911 emergency 
reporting center. The go-ahead has been given at 
Beatrice and telephone equipment for the system has 
been ordered. Three other communities are reported 
to be considering the possibility of adopting 911. 

Already Hebron, Plattsmouth, and Lincoln have 
911 emergency reporting service. 

Purpose is to provide the public with one easily 


remembered number that they can use to get help 
in any real emergency — accident, fire, seizures of 
illness such as stroke or heart attack, etc. 


New Assignments for Two Men 


Jack Caldwell, left 
and Gar Donnelson, 


S) ¥ right 


joven of responsibility have been traded by two 

patentee Department employees. Jack J. Cald- 
well, who has been Business Office Supervisor, has 
been moved to Commercial Systems Supervisor and 
Garwood L. Donnelson, who has been Commercial 
Systems Supervisor, has been moved to Business 
Office Supervisor. 

Caldwell has a service date of January 8, 1951 
but he worked for LT&T during the summer and 
fall of 1947, leaving to take another job. 

He returned to LT&T in 1951 as a coin collector 
in the Commercial Department and has served as 
Commercial Representative, Customer Services Su- 
pervisor, and Business Office Supervisor. 

Donnelson has been with LT&T since April of 
1965 when he entered the Company as Personnel Co- 
ordinator. Since 1968 he has been Commercial Sys- 
tems Supervisor. Prior to working for LT&T, Don- 
nelson was engaged in Personnel work at the Hy- 
Gain Company. 

Both men bring to their new assignments con- 
siderable experience in the telephone business and in 
supervisory work. 


Jack Geist Accounting Mar. 


ACK H. Geist has been appointed General Account- 
ing Manager in the Controller’s section. 
Jack started his telephone career 19 years ago, 
x MM in December of 1951. His first job 
| was that of Printing Machine Op- 
erator and he worked part time in 
that first job. 
| By the middle 1950’s his title 
was Male Clerk and in 1961 he be- 
came a Staff Assistant. He has also 
served as General Accountant and 
most recently as Accounting Sep- 
arations Supervisor. 

His varied background in the 
Controller’ S section has given Jack valuable experi- 
ence which will certainly be useful in his new assign- 
ment. 
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Weather Announcement Added 


ve you dial the National Bank of Commerce 
time and temperature number in Lincoln you hear 
something new. Since the middle of this month the 
bank has added weather service—a five second 
weather forecast capsule—to its long-standing time 
and temperature service. 


NBC is now in its 20th year as sponsor of, first 
time service, then time and temperature, and now 
time, temperature and weather. 


Their installation is the first in Nebraska; in fact 
the first west of the Mississippi river. 


Now when you dial 432-9211 you hear something 
like this: 


“Time 9:45, fair today, cloudy and cooler tonight, 
present temperature 32 degrees.” The announcement 
is preceded by a short “commercial” message from 
the bank, as before. 


The entire message takes 15 seconds, instead of 
the previous 10 seconds for time and temperature 
alone. In periods of high use, a “traffic load protect- 
tion” device will shorten the commercial message, 
giving the sponsor’s name. 


The weather capsule is changed every four hours 
and covers the period of “today and tonight” or “to- 
night and tomorrow” at the appropriate times. 


The new service is an all-transistor Audichron 
unit located in the 15th and M telephone building. 
Instruments located there measure the current tem- 
perature and correct time. 

The capsule weather forecast is provided from 
the Weather Bureau on a Teletype weather circuit. 
This circuit has been providing service to news media 
and other businesses requiring detailed weather in- 
formation. Using a two-letter, five-digit, code, the 
Teletype operator programs the equipment with the 
announcement you receive by telephone. 

The two-letter, five-digit code “tells” the equip- 
ment to announce the proper information. 

The necessary words for the capsule announce- 
ment are pre-recorded on a “matrix.” The coded 
message from the weather bureau tells the equip- 
ment which words to select to give the right mes- 
sage. It works something like a voice response com- 
puter. 

Because of the added weather feature, the number 
of circuits to the time and temperature (and now 
weather) number has been increased from 28 to 36. 

The Weather Bureau is reported to be pleased 
with the new service and hopeful that it will help 
reduce calls to the recorder they use to give weather 
information. 

Until the weather capsule was added, the daily 
average of calls into the time and temperature num- 
ber was over 28,000. Ten years ago there were 16 
trunks into the device as compared to the 36 required 
for the new service. 


With the inauguration of the weather report, the 
bank has provided listening extensions in its lobby, 
where the public can pick up a phone and hear the 
time-temperature-weather announcement. 


John Backstrom Recognized 


for 45 Years of Service 


iN 1925, John Backstrom got off to a shaky start in 
a telephone career. A few weeks after he went to 
work in the Supply Department, he was laid off. 
Later in the year he returned to work and was laid 
off again. But by the end of the year his telephone 
employment took on a permanent nature. 

In November of 1970 John observed his 45th an- 
niversary with LT&T. The date actually came on 
Friday the 13th, but it wasn’t officially observed un- 
til November 23 because John was on vacation. 

John was honored at a luncheon attended by his 
friends and associates and officials of the Company. 
Acting in the absence of Company President Thomas 
C. Woods, Jr., Vice President Tyler Ryan presented 
Mr. Backstrom with a 45-year service emblem. 

He referred to John’s many years of service and 
devotion to his telephone assignments. For this long 
service Mr. Ryan said a sincere “we thank you,” in 
behalf of the company and its officers. 

For many years John has been Voucher Super- 
visor in the Accounting Department. Just about a 
year ago John became suddenly ill and was hospi- 
talized for just about the first time in 45 years. Mr. 
Ryan commented that it became obvious then how 
well he had done his job. 

He was away from his desk for a number of weeks 
and was definitely missed. But this absence has 
been the exception for Backstrom. Over the years 
he has usually been at his post. 

Larry Connealy, Controller, said of Backstrom: 
“You don’t reallv replace people like John.” 

In looking back over the years, John commented, 
“T started out as a mail runner. I got to know every- 
body.” Of his career he said, “If I had to do it over 
again I’d certainly work for LT&T.” 


Backstrom accepts service emblem from Ryan 


Full Dial for Lincoln Cable 


ABLE TYV subscribers in Lincoln now have three 

more stations to choose from when they watch 
TV. The additional channels were put on the cable 
antenna system last month. 


Added are station KYNE of Omaha, appearing on 
cable Channel 8; KHOL of Holdrege, on Channel 4; 
and KHAS of Hastings on Channel 5. 


Addition of the three stations was made posable 
by a waiver of rules by the Federal Communications 
Commission. Application for the waiver was made 
about three years ago. 


The three stations bring a wider choice of pro- 
gramming to Lincoln viewers who subscribe to CATV 
service. Conrad Bastow, General Manager of TV 
Transmission, Inc., LT&T’s subsidiary which provides 
CATV service, estimates that there will be from 20 
to 50 hours a week of different programs. 


It will now be possible for CATV subscribers to 
watch the Dick Cavett show at 10:30 p.m. instead of 
after midnight. Several other programs are made 
available or can be seen at a different hour. 


This is because individual stations may drop off 
of their network for local programming as they wish. 
With more than one network station available, view- 
ers can often choose between network and local 
programs. 


With the added stations, the Lincoln CATV sys- 
tem now has a “full dial.’ Here is the lineup of 
offerings: 

Channel 2—weather scan 

Channel 3—KMTV (Omaha) 

Channel 4—KHOL (Holdrege) 

Channel 5—KHAS (Hastings) 

Channel 6—WOWTV (Omaha) 

Channel 7—KETV (Omaha) 

Channel 8—KYNE (Omaha) 

Channel 9—local programming 

Channel 11—KOLN (Lincoln) 

Channel 13—KUON (Lincoln) 

Channel 12 has been assigned to the Lincoln pub- 
lic schools and will be used on a closed circuit basis 
for educational purposes. 


Meters Read by Telephone 


A HINT of things to come in the future will be seen 
in Lincoln this year. LT&T and the electric, 
water and gas utilities in the Capital City are experi- 
menting with reading of utility meters over tele- 
phone lines. 

Twenty-five local customers will participate in 
the trial run. Their meters will be converted to be 
read remotely over telephone lines. 

Except for several commercial users, they will 
be employees of the various utilities and will be in 
locations scattered over Lincoln and surrounding 
area. 

Under the system being tried, meters are read 


by a master control and data terminal located in 
Milwaukee, Wisc. This device dials a special access 
number, then a customer’s telephone number. If the 
line is not in use, a connection is made to the meter 
reading equipment in the home. 

These meter reading units, attached to the meters 
to be read, send back data frequencies which the 
master terminal can translate into meter readings. 

The whole thing takes only a few moments and 
will not interfere with telephone service. 

Remote reading of utility meters has great po- 
tential. Advantages are pretty obvious. The prob- 
lems of finding people home or of gaining access to 
homes, of mean dogs who tear up meter readers’ 
legs, and of the time consumed in obtaining final 
readings when a customer moves would all be elimi- 
nated. 

It may be that in a few years the old-fashioned 
meter reader will be as uncommon as an ice-man. 


McCall, Nickell Take Training 


Ro E. McCall and Mack E. Nickell recently 
completed a special study course at the training 
center of Automatic Electric Company. The course 
covered the function, operation, testing and mainte- 
nance of the new Type 300 Private Branch Exchange. 

Taking the course were trainees from all over the 
United States. 

McCall came to LT&T in June of 1952 and has 
been a Combinationman, Routineman, COE, and 
Switchman before becoming an Installer-Repairman 
PBX in 1964. He is a graduate of Lincoln High 
School and served in the U.S. Army where he 
reached the rank of T/Sgt. He and his wife have two 
sons. 

Nickell came to LT&T in 1948 as a groundman. He 
worked as a Splicer, Combinationman and in an ad- 
vanced clerical capacity before becoming an Installer- 
Repairman PBX in 1968. He is a graduate of North- 
east High School in Lincoln and he and his wife have 
four children. 


Nickell and McCall at A.E. Center 
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KEN’'S KOMMENTS 


Noe really have a lot to be proud 
of in their state. Sometimes they are too 
close to appreciate it, but the value is there. 


For instance, we doubt that any of the na- 
tives would have pointed it out as one of the 
Cornhusker state’s attractions, but a group of 
visiting European journalists were impressed 
by the space we enjoy. They liked the “elbow 
room” as Americans might call it. 

We Nebraskans would probably miss this 
space if we were transplanted to more crowded 
areas. 

Personally, this editor would miss the beau- 
tiful Nebraska sunsets which add magnificance 
to our wide open spaces. I didn’t realize how 
ereat they were until last summer when resi- 
dents of another state where I was visiting ex- 
claimed over a simple red ball of sun sinking 
into the horizon. After viewing the spectacular 
Nebraska sunsets which color the entire west- 


OUR COVER 


his month our cover features a 

Nebraska Red color and calls at- 
tention to our Number 1 state with 
its Number 1 University and the 
Number 1 N.U. football team. An 
article starting on page 9 tells about 
the University and President Nixon’s 
visit there. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


ern sky, this “foreign” version looked like a 
complete fizzle. 

But it’s people who make up a state and we 
think some of the best ones are Nebraskans. 
Our state has had a number of citizens who 
have achieved national or international recog- 
nition. 

The ones who stayed home have built such 
institutions as the University of Nebraska, a 
top quality school; devised the unique unt- 
cameral legislature which has been examined 
by other states; and built strong and forward- 
looking businesses. 

Besides those Nebraskans who have become 
leaders in the worlds of business; politics and 
government; the sciences; the arts; and other 
fields, there is the average citizen of the state. 
This fellow gives the state its flavor of order, 
neighborliness and friendliness and he makes 
it a good place to live. 

Nebraska really does have a lot going for it. 


1970: A year of 
challenge, progress 


A YEAR of challenges and progress, different from 
any other year, yet in some ways the same as 
always. That was 1970. 

An important step during the year was LT&T’s 
application for an increase in local telephone rates, 
the first in over 11 years. The application was for- 
mally filed with the Railway Commission in Febru- 
ary and it was granted in October. 

The increased rates will help the Company obtain 
the more than $11 million it will need in the near 
future for construction of telephone plant and equip- 
ment. 

While the cost of providing local telephone service 
has been going up, there have been economies in the 
handling of toll calls. 

In 1970 some toll rates were lowered. Evening 
and Sunday, weekend and night rates were estab- 
lished for interstate DDD calls. 


Mini booths appeared in Lincoln 


The year also brought a change in the Traffic 
Department “WH” practice, which involves “leave 
word” calls. The revision permits the terminating 
center to complete this type of call, speeding service. 

Growth and expansion was evident through the 
Company. One of the accomplishments was a 3,000 
line expansion of the 49th and Huntington office in 
Lincoln, brought to completion early in the year. 
Traffic Unit II received additional positions and 
additions of lines and equipment were made in 
many places. 

In the Data Processing Center, the expansion was 
into space formerly used for hallways. 

Another step of growth was the installation of 
a second Centrex unit, this one to serve state offices. 

The year brought some important changes in 
public telephones. Mini-booths were installed in 
downtown Lincoln and the entire program of public 
booths was reviewed with improvements, relocations 
and additions made to better serve the public. 

There were also changes in the general shop, with 
an assembly line set up for improved handling of 
instruments being refurbished. An electronic repair 
shop was established, centralizing this type of repair 
work within the Company. 

The year also saw the establishment of a new 
Association for Better Management. The organization 
is designed to help management employees learn of 
new trends and techniques in management and in 
the industry. 

An Employee Referral program was set up to 
help encourage present employees to refer their 
friends and relatives to the Company when they 
were seeking employment. As a result, many em- 
ployees have referred job seekers to LT&T. 

Some things were much the same during the year. 
Again the Company had a successful U.S. Savings 
Bond Drive, and again LT&T qualified to fly the 
Minuteman Flag as a result of the achievement. 

A total of 232 new Bond buyers were added and 
228 of the old ones increased the amount they were 
putting into Bonds. | 

The annual employees picnic found total attend- 
ance down slightly, but a greater number of em- 
ployees turning out. The event was held at Antelope 
Park and featured a trip to the Children’s Zoo. 

A successful United Fund Drive was also held, 
with LT&T employees, executives and the Company 
itself contributing a total of $57,518 to the Lincoln 
Fund. 


State got Centrex system 


A year of challenge 


(continued from page 3) 


The year brought trouble also. It was a bad year 
for storms. 

A severe windstorm ripped through our territory 
early in August. The path of damage was about 25 
miles wide and 100 miles long and it affected our 
area from Bellwood to Plattsmouth. 

There was strong evidence that winds were of a 
tornadic nature. Huge trees were uprooted or twisted 
off and telephone lines broken. 

Hardest hit was Plattsmouth, where 1,975 phones 
were out of order. The greatest part of the trouble 
was repaired in about three days. 

About two months later an early October snow- 
storm hit Lincoln. Trees, still leafed out, could not 
bear the weight of the unusually heavy and wet 
snow. They broke to pieces, blocking streets and 
knocking down power and telephone lines. 

Repair work was hampered by broken power 
lines. Again it took a monumental effort to restore 
service and there were as many as 150 men working 
on the damage at one time. 

The year brought progress and improvement to 
this magazine also. With the addition of a new bi- 
weekly publication for employees, “The Casual Ob- 
server,” the magazine was moved to an eight-times- 
a-year schedule and the regular use of color was 
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Damaging snowstorm in October 


Even the name was changed, with the word 
“News” dropped from the magazine. 

From a business standpoint, 1970 was a good year 
for LT&T. Telephones in service at the end of the 
year totaled 216,193, a new height. 

During the year there was an increase of 3,832 in 
extension telephones, with a total of 57,401 at the end 
of 1970. | 

The station gain for 1970 was 9,410, slightly lower 
than 1969. 

Our customers placed 14,426,683 long distance 
calls—8,514,993 of which were directly dialed. At the 
end of the year LT&T’s investment was $113,589,505 
in telephone and CATV equipment, $108,014,133 of 
which was for telephone equipment. Growth of T.V. 
transmission was $726,980. 

Along with the installation of the Centrex System 
there was a net gain of 4 PBX systems and 109 Lamp 
and Key systems. 

We now have 2,190 miles of buried plant and 522 
toll ticketers are in use. 

These are only a few of the events, changes and 
steps of progress during the year. As 1971 gets under 
Way, it is already shaping up as a year of more 
Srowth and improvement. 

That’s the only way we can meet our obligation of 
Providing good service to the public. 

These are only a few of the events, changes and 
Steps of progress during the year. As 1971 gets under 
Way, it is already shaping up as a year of more 
Srowth and improvement. 

That’s the only way we can meet our obligation 
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Revised general repair shop 
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In Winter 
Men Turn to 


Basketball 


bf ge the days grow short and 

the nights long a small group of 
telephone men in Lincoln turn their 
interest from outdoor activities to 
the hardwood floor and steel hoops 
of the basketball court. 

Weekly their ears enjoy the 
music of the slap of the basketball 
against the maple boards and the 
whish of the ball as it goes through 
the net. 

Regulars on this year’s LT&T 
squad are Tim Gillispie, Harold 
Shandera, Steven Headlee, Don 
Duer, Doug Volzke, Paul Hart- 
shorn, Steve Eitzmann and Jack 
Harvey. 

Playing in the city league, the 
team this year started the season 
with more than modest success, 
moving strongly into the win col- 
umn in the first few games. Obvi- 
ously enjoying this achievement, 
player-coach Gillispie is quick to 
comment that the team is a good 
one. 

Throwing aside the routine prob- 
lems of the day, the players move 
the ball with obvious enjoyment in 
the competitive sport. The intensity 
with which they play the game is 
reflected in the pictures on this 


page. 


Don Duer wonders “’How did | get here?” 


Doug Volzke sin 
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Paul Hartshorn huddles 
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Headlee; Duer and Tim Gillispie 


Steve Headlee ponders strategy 
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Lydia Spomer, supervisor 


Co-op: 35 Years of Service 


froR NEARLY 35 years, The Lin- 
coln Telephone Employes Co- 
operative Credit Association has 
had the same purpose. Stated in 
official terms it is “to promote 
thrift and make available credit re- 
sources at normal and prevailing 
rates of interest.” 

Co-op was organized in May of 
1936 to provide employees a place 
to save money with confidence and 
a place to borrow money at favor- 
able interest rates. 

Handling of money seems like 
such a cold business. But Co-op 
has always been people oriented— 
telephone people oriented, that is. 

Getting in the Co-op program is 
pretty easy. You have to be a regu- 
lar LT&T employee of 60 days or 
more. You have to spend 25 cents 
for a membership fee and invest 
$10 in one share of the organiza- 
tion. 

This makes you eligible to save 
money in Co-op, to borrow money 
from Co-op and to attend its mem- 
bership meetings and vote in elec- 
tions. 

As long as you hold the share it 
earns an annual dividend. Last year 


is was 5%4%. When you cancel 
membership you get the $10 back. 

Co-op is something like a bank. 
It is regulated by the State Bank- 
ing Department and must comply 
with state laws. It undergoes reg- 
ular bank-type adults by the state. 

In fact, it is larger than some of 
the banks in Nebraska. But Co-op 
is run by its members, for its mem- 
bers. It is run by people who care. 

When an employee gets in a fi- 
nancial pinch, it’s only natural that 
he turn to Co-op for help. There 
have been times when an ‘em- 
ployee needed some travel money 
because of a death in the family. 
Then there are breakdowns in ap- 
pliances and cars, leaky roofs and 
that sort of unexpected expense. 
Rather than go to a bank or fi- 
nance through a store, many em- 
ployees come to Co-op. 

Not all loans are the result of 
something unhappy. It may be a 
member just wants to upgrade his 
standard of living. He wants better 
furniture, appliances or transporta- 
tion. He’s in good financial condi- 
tion and can afford to borrow 
money. So he turns to Co-op be- 
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cause it’s a good place to borrow. 

Of course you have to bear in 
mind that Co-op must follow cer- 
tain regulations and restrictions im- 
posed by the state. But each appli- 
cation for a loan is given individ- 
ual attention and the fact that tel- 
ephone people are above average 
in responsibility and stick to their 
jobs, is always a plus factor. 

Getting a loan from Co-op may 
not be quite as convenient as ar- 
ranging it through some other 
source, but the interest rates are 
always attractive and paying it 
back is much less complicated. 

Payments are automatically de- 
ducted from 24 pay checks a year. 
The employee can’t forget to make 
the payment and it is made on time 
even if he is out of town on vaca- 
tion when it is due. 

Some members say that because 
they never see the money, making 
payments this way is much less 
painful. 

All of the money for loans has 
to come from somewhere. In the 
case of Co-op it comes from sav- 
ings deposits and shares of its mem- 
bers. 


Saving in Co-op is aS easy as 
paying a loan. It’s all done auto- 
matically by payroll deducation, al- 
though it is possible to make cash 
deposits. To set up the plan of reg- 
ular saving, a simple authorization 
form is filled out. To withdraw 
money, another simple form, very 
much like those used by banks, is 
filled out. Since Co-op customarily 
pays withdrawals by check, it can 
easily be done by mail. 

No wonder Co-op is big and busy. 
Two full time employees and one 
part time employee are needed to 
keep the office going. If you walk 
into the office in Room 221 in the 
14th and M building in Lincoln you 
will probably first see Eva Schmidt 
or Pat Rinne. If your business is at 
all involved you'll be directed to 
Lydia Spomer, Co-op supervisor. 

If you do come into the office, 
chances are you won’t be alone. On 
the average of six times a working 
day, employees walk or call in to 
the Co-op office and negotiate a 
loan. Several more contact the of- 
fice for information or advice about 
a loan, but decide not to borrow at 
that time. This doesn’t count the 
people who come in or call in about 
savings accounts. 

Much of Co-op’s loan business is 
done by phone and mail. Because 
Co-op members are scattered over 
22 counties, it’s the only practical 
way to conduct business for many 
of the members. 

Some have never seen Miss 
Spomer in person, yet regard her 
as a friend because they have sev- 
eral times discussed financial busi- 
ness with her over the telephone. 

Co-op’s long standing purpose of 
encouraging thrift and providing 
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Dick Hobson Co-op President | 


an agency for loans is obviously a 
winner. To use cold hard figures, in 
the three and a half decades of its 
existence, Co-op has grown from a 
first year business of 135 loans to- 
taling about $20,000 to a 1970 loan 
business of 1,150 loans of different 
types, totaling $1,107,000. 

Total assets were just a little 
short of $1.7 million, an increase of 
about $700,000 in the past five 
years. 

Over half of Co-op’s loans were 
unsecured, made on the signature 
and reputation of the member-bor- 
rower. Last year these averaged a 
little over $300 each. A great many 
loans are for cars or other con- 
sumer items and are secured by 
whatever it was that the member 
borrowed the money to buy. 

Co-op makes several different 
types of loans. 

Although the most common type 
of loan for Co-op is the regular 
loan, paid off through payroll de- 
duction, the Association does make 
some other types. They are: 

Real estate loans, which now 
carry an interest rate of 742%. 
These loans are limited in size to 
$7,500 and in duration to 15 years. 

Insurance and_ savings loans, 
which carry an interest rate of 6%. 
The borrower assigns his Co-op ac- 
count and securities or the loan 
value of his life insurance as se- 
curity. 

Demand and time loans, which 
carry an interest rate of 642%. 
These are arranged for a _ six 
months period at the end of which 
the borrower must pay a half 
year’s interest and may pay some 
or all of the principle. He can pay 
off the entire loan at any time. 
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Technically, Co-op could demand 
payment of this type of loan at 
any time, but this has not been 
the practice. 

FHA Home Improvement Loans, 
which have become a very popular 
offering of the Co-op and which 
fall under regulations of the fed- 
eral government. 

FHA mobile home loans, a new 
type of loan, which was added just 
last year. 

Co-op officers have at times in- 
vestigated the possibility of adding 
other loans to the list, for example 
student loans. So far they haven’t 
seemed to be practical. 

Most of the assets of the Co-op 
are made up of the members’ de- 
posits and shares, plus reserves. 
Last year the deposits came to $1,- 
315,874 and the shares to $225,820. 
Reserves amounted to $43,682. 

Since only a little over a million 
dollars of this was invested in loans 
to its members, Co-op holds $522.,- 
644 in various investments, includ- 
ing Government bonds, preferred 
stock, common stock, and certifi- 
cates of deposit. It also keeps some 
cash in the bank for working pur- 
poses. 

Co-op earns money on its loans 
to members and its investments. 
Operating income was $101,516 last 
year, about 74% of which came 
from interest on loans to members 
and 26% from investments. 

Returned to members in the form 
of interest earned on their savings 
and dividends on their shares was 
81% of this income—over $82,000. 

This all bears out the fact that 
Co-op is run by telephone people, 
for telephone people. 


Bob Tyler, Treasurer 
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NOT PICTURED 


Verletta F. Alexander 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
Walter L. Clymer 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Calvin E. Devore 
Hebron, 15 yrs. 

Lila F. Shaw 

Lincoln. 15 yrs. 


Arch J. Harvey f ts” 
Lincoin, 10 yrs. \. 7V ail 
Gary D. Baum a Les 
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Lincoln, 5 yrs. a A 
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J. W. Cruickshank 


Helen Krieger EIryn Smith Ruth Foster 


r j Sylvia Hoaglin 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
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Donald Hester Myrtle Janssen Valda Kane Albert Spaulding Iva Bornemeier 
Tecumseh Beatrice Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
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Years 


Theodore Leitshuck A. R. Montgomery Geoffrey Mumby Arleen Swanson Harvey Thober 
Lincoin Hebron Lincoin Lincoln Lincoln 


Years 


Bobby Hess Arnold Jun 
Nebraska City 


W. E. Waltke 
Tecumseh Hastings 


Luella House 
Nebraska City Hastings 


Orange Bowl co-captains Tagge and Harper 
hold the big trophy on their return home. 
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Devaney, the President, Schneiss and Murtaugh 


Wee Number One!” 


That’s what Nebraska University 
fans said all through the season. 
Even when the football polls rated 
their beloved “Big Red” team no 
higher than No. 3. They said, “Wait 
until the bowl games; you'll see.” 

The Nebraska fans were right. 
The Big Red defeated LSU in the 
Orange Bowl on New Year’s Day 
to become the only major college 
football team with an unbeaten 
record for the season. 

As a result, the Cornhuskers 
were rated the top college team in 
the nation; President Richard M. 
Nixon made a flying stop on the 
campus to congratulate the team, 
Coach Bob Devaney and the school; 
and the Nebraskans had a focusing 
point for the pride they have al- 
ways felt for the school. 

When Coach Devaney returned 
from Florida after the big game 
he was easily the most popular 
man in Nebraska. Upon hearing 
the thunderous ovation given him, 
President Nixon told Devaney 
“You ought to run for something.” 

Probably the coach could have 
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The President steps aside for Devaney 


been elected to any office he chose 
if he could have run at that par- 
ticular moment. 

Winning is a habit with Coach 
Devaney and his teams. During the 
decade of the 1960’s they were often 
in the eye of the nation, frequently 
ranking high in the top ten teams 
of the nation. They played in an 
impressive array of post season 
bowl games and have launched into 
the decade of the 1970’s with ter- 
rific momentum. 

Devaney has built up a record 
as the nation’s “winningest coach” 
by a combination of abilities that 
would guarantee success in any 
field. He’s an outstanding recruiter; 
has developed an excellent pro- 
gram of traning; and has the ability 
to motivate his players to their best 
performance. 

These were the factors that help- 
ed make the Big Red the best team 
in the nation and attract the ad- 
miration of the Nation’s No. 1 foot- 
ball fan, President Nixon. 

The President, returning from a 
holiday rest in California to the 
nation’s capital, stopped in Nebras- 

(continued next page) 


ka in January to honor the Corn- 
huskers, their coach and the school. 
It was the first such visit by a 
President, except when campaign- 
ing and a significant indication of 
the stature of the school. 

Focusing more attention on Ne- 
braska was the fact that the Presi- 
dent chose the visit for his first 
major policy speech of the year— 
on youth. 

His selection of the University 
for this purpose was a good choice. 
On hand to hear him laud the Corn- 
huskers and to expound his ideas 
on youth was an audience of stu- 
dents and others connected with 
the University. 

Considering the current student 
unrest, it could have been an ex- 
plosive situation. It wasn’t. Sure, a 
small group of dissidents began a 
chant “Peace Now” as the Presi- 
dent approached the microphone, 
but they were promptly booed 
down by the rest of the audience, 
who gave the President a loud 
cheer. 

Most of those connected with the 
University hold the basic freedoms 
and rights in high esteem and are 
willing to listen to a wide variety 
of viewpoints and consider them 


The Number One Big 


56—Periard 88—Ingles 
21—Decker 19—Vactor 
51—Branch 13—C. Newton 
27—Blahak 28—Goeller 

8 —Runty 89—Anderson 
33—Peetz 39—Yanda 
62—Beran 30—Rogers 

6 1—Weber 10—McFarland 
16—McClelland 23—Schmit 
34—O’ Connell 85—List 
22—Schneiss 14—Tagge 


all before reaching their own con- 
clusions. 

The President’s visit created a 
big stir. He was preceded by Secret 
Service men and White House staff 
members who prepared the way. 
He was accompanied by more of 
this personnel plus a drove of news- 
paper and television reporters. 

It was a hectic few days for the 
University and for our Company. 
Where the President and the Presi- 
dential press corps go, communica- 
tions go. And communications is 
our Company’s business. 

We had a part in providing ade- 
quate communications for the Pres- 
ident and for the press corps. We 
also provided circuits for television 
and radio coverage of the Presi- 
dent’s appearance and speech. 


In a letter to LT&T President 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr., Col. Albert 
Redman of the White House Com- 
munications Agency thanked our 
Company for its help during the 
visit of President Nixon. The 
Colonel said: 

“During the recent visit of the 
President of the United States to 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 14 January 
1971, my personnel had the oppor- 


Red Football Team 


36—Butts 46—Bomberger 
80—Pitts 92—Dyke 
58—Hyland 49—Strong 

7 3—Henderson 42—Murtaugh 
17—Rupert 54—Dumler 

7 9—Glover 57—Adkins 
97—Righetti 68—Robison 
71—C. Johnson 86—Wolfe 
74—Newton 7 2—White 

7 8—Austin 37—O. Johnson 
90—Dutton 


tunity to work with employees of 
the Lincoln Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in establishing 
Presidential communications re- 
quirements. The response to the re- 
quirements placed on your person- 
nel were received and acted upon 
with efficiency and professional- 
ism that may at times be equalled, 
but never excelled. The success of 
this trip can largely be attributed 
directly to their dedication and 
skills. 

“T would like to express my ap- 
preciation to all the personnel who 
contributed their time and efforts 
in support of this visit, with spe- 
cial recognition given to Messrs. 
Lyle Reighard and DeLoyd B. Lar- 
sen for their valuable assistance. 

“Please convey my appreciation 
for a job well done.” 


In the couple of days precéding 
the President’s visit the University 
coliseum was buzzing with activity 
as the school, LT&T, and the news 
media prepared for the visit. By the 
time the President arrived it was 
all in order. 

It was not the first time that 
President Nixon has focused his at- 
tention on the University of Ne- 
braska. Three years ago he tapped 
the then Chancellor Clifford Har- 
din to be his secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Hardin readily accepted and 
became a member of the admini- 
stration’s team. 

Now under the leadership of 
Chancellor Durwood Varner, the 
University has over 30,000 students 
on four campuses. It has much to 
be proud of, and is of top quality, 
although not everything about a 
University can be rated as precisely 
as a football team. 

The University is a complex, 
vital and ever-changing entity. The 
downtown cam 
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the largest concentration of stu- 
dents and is most visible to Ne- 
braskans. East Campus is located 
northeast of 33rd and Holdrege 
Streets. 

Then there is a Medical College 
campus in Omaha, as well as the 
newest addition to the University, 
the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha (UNO) which has a campus 
in the west part of Omaha. 

The two Lincoln campuses have 
21,000 students. The City Campus 
covers 213 acres and the East Cam- 
pus 331 acres. The University of 
Nebraska Medical Center at Omaha 
has about a thousand students and 
the University of Nebraska at Oma- 
ha has about 13,000. 

In Lincoln are located the col- 
leges of Engineering, Agriculture, 
Dentistry, Law, Arts and Sciences, 
Business Administration, Home 
Economics, Pharmacy and Teach- 
ers College. 

In Omaha are colleges of Arts 
and Science, Engineering and Tech- 
nology, Education, Business Admin- 
istration and the College of Con- 
tinuing Studies. 

Highteen sororities and 28 frater- 
nities have chapters in Lincoln, pro- 
viding considerable housing for 
their members. There are also 14 
dormitories for non-affiliated stu- 
dents on the campus. 

A student of a decade ago return- 
ing to today’s campus for the first 
time could almost get lost. New 
buildings have sprouted and the 
downtown campus now shows the 
influence of “high rise” thinking 
in housing units and other build- 
ings. This has made a striking 
change in the city’s skyline and 
has made the campus highly visi- 
ble. Other campuses also boast new 
buildings. 

But a University is made up of 
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more than steel and concrete and 
Nebraskans are proud of the top 
quality of their State University. 
It is one of the top centers of the 
arts in the midwest and boasts the 
fine Sheldon Art Gallery. Elephant 
Hall house’s the world’s largest ele- 
phant skeleton as well as a fine 
collection of pre-historic animal 
skeletons. It has become something 
of a tourist attraction. 


The Agriculture college has long 
been known for its elaborate trac- 
tor testing facilities as well as lead- 
ership in its field. 

Many of the school’s faculty en- 
joy national reputation in their 
fields and some serve as consul- 
tants to businesses. The University 
offers a top quality education in a 
wide variety of fields. 

Our Company has had many ties 
to the University. The founder of 
LT&T, Frank H. Woods, was an 
early graduate of the century-old 
institution. A large number of our 
employees have attended the Uni- 
versity or received degrees from it. 
This doesn’t count the hundreds of 
NU students who have helped fi- 
nance their way through college by 
working part or full time at the 
Telephone Company. 

From another standpoint, the 
University, with its 20,000 students 
in Lincoln, is one of our bigger cus- 
tomers of telephone service. In 
many ways it’s like a small town. 
LT&T and the University have 
often worked together in providing 
communications facilities for the 
news media covering football 
games and other activities at the 
University. 

This enthusiasm and support of 
Nebraskans for their State Univer- 
sity sometimes amazes outsiders. 
The sight of the bleachers at ath- 
letic events, particularly football 
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D. C. McCarthy with ores phones 


games, can be almost overwhelm- 
ing to those who don’t know what 
to expect. 

The fans show up wearing the 
school color of red. Red hats, red 
sweaters, red coats, red pants. They 
carry red blankets and red um- 
brellas. They put red carnations in 
their lapels, and if it rains they 
wear red ponchos. 

The effect is striking. The stands 
look as bright as a tulip field in 
May. 

A national television crew mem- 
ber in the Cornhusker state last 
year to televise a game remarked 
with great awe, “I’d sure like to 
have the concession for red dye 
here.” 

Then there is the opposing coach, 
who, having played the Huskers on 
his own field, is quoted as saying 
that he’d “like to play Nebraska 
away from home sometime.” He 
was referring to the fact that the 
crimson-clad Husker fans follow 
their team with steadfast loyalty 
and wherever the Big Red plays 
there is a dazzling array of the 
bright color on display. 

Nebraskans have a lot to be 
proud of in their University. To 
them it will always be No. 1. 
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Tom Curry and Lee Merritt connect press telephones 
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Curry tests pay phones installed for President’s visit 


The Coaching Staff 


75—VJacobson 59—Grenfell 
67—Winter 64—Johnson Aca 
55—Janssen 15—Jones Kiffin 
91—Longwell 11—Linder Larson 
65—Wortman 12—Brownson Corgan 
45—Terrio 41—Powell a 
17—Pogge 69—Malone Sigler 
76—Waline 48—Hauge Topliff 
53—Kinsel 70—McGhee Sullivan 
83—Lowe 35—Kinney Long 
40—Morell 25—Mason Schneider 
8 2—Harvey 52— Duffy Powers 
44—Olds 84—Didur Thornton 
24—Kosch 29—Hollstein Bicchne 
3 1—Orduna 18—J. Anderson Devaney 
38—Jennings 47—Carstens Selmer 
26—J. Hughs 50—Jamail Schaulis 
66—Paris 43—Morock Walden 
20—Rodgers 32—Cox Osborne 
Melton 
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Pat, Mary, Rita, Linda and Margaret in huddle 


\ 


Coach Gary Pavel watches 

NE is called the Lincoln Tele- 

phone team and the other the 
Lincoln Telegraph team. Both are 
women’s volleyball squads which 
compete in the city recreation 
league in Lincoln. 

The Telephone girls, made up of 
regulars Linda Gillispie, Pat Spa- 
cek, Rita Gardner, Vicki Haber- 
man, Barb Scribner, Mary Van- 
nier, and Margaret Helget are in 
Blass B-2. The Telegraph squad, 
made up of Janice Herms, Winona 
Stephenson, Margaret McCallum, 
Joan Winders, Diane Gruhn and 
Jackie Nichols, are in Class C-2. 

The first team was a real power 
on the court during the first part 
of the season, but the second has 
found victory elusive. But both 
have found the sport a lot of fun 
and have played with enthusiasm. 

The pictures on this page show | 
some of the activity of this sport. 


‘ 


Mary Vannier scores again 


Diane looks nervous! 


Vicki Haberman ponders. 


ers 
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Jackie puts one over net 
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ye you use its initials, the 
ABM sounds a little bit lke 
a computer and a whole lot like 
a military defense system. But to 
over 150 LT&T staff and manage- 
ment employees, “ABM” means 
“Association for Better Manage- 
ment.” 

The organization has just passed 
its first birthday and it seemed like 
a good time to talk with ABM Pres- 
ident Gar Donnelson and ABM 
Secretary Charles Wahl about the 
goals, achievements and results of 
the organization. 

Stated objectives of the ABM are 
“to foster improved management 
skills through self-improvement 
and to broaden the individuals 
ann 
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Donnelson: “It’s an association 
with goals related to this Com- 
pany. ... It includes an educa- 
tional process.” 


awareness of the industrial en- 
vironment.” 

Which is one way of saying it 
helps staff and management em- 
ployees learn more about their jobs. 

“The programs are geared to 
supervision and management.” 

“As far as I know, we are an un- 
usual organization. It’s an associa- 
tion with goals related to this com- 
pany. It’s not a men’s club, or a 
women’s club or a social club. It in- 
cludes an education process.” 


With a purpose like this, you’d 
think the ABM was Company or- 
ganized, directed and controlled. 
It isn’t. It’s run by the members. 

Not that the Company doesn’t 
have a healthy interest in the ABM 
and its goals. They do. Just as the 
top management is interested in 
everything that helps any employee 
do his job better. 


“We're not directed by anybody,” 
emphasized President Gar. “For 
that reason we have the responsi- 
bility, in terms of program control, 
of avoiding anything that detracts 
from our Company.” 


The Company does offer the 
fledgling Association help in func- 
tioning. “The Personnel Depart- 
ment has been very helpful in 
terms of notices and reports and 
help with meeting and program 
arrangements. In some ways it’s 
like the association having a staff!” 
observed Donnelson. 


Unlike the military ABM, there’s 
nothing hush-hush about LT&T’s 
ABM or what goes on in its meet- 
ings. Programs have topics aimed 
at being of interest and value to 
management and staff employees. 


“Membership is completely vol- 
untary. People join because they 


want to.” 


ABM: for better management 


Wahl: “. . . an opportunity to 
meet and assoclate with other 
supervisors and staff personnel 
in the Company.” 


“Membership is completely vol- 
untary. People join because they 


want to,” said Donnelson of the 
Association. 


One of the big benefits of the 
Association, in the eyes of Wahl, is 
the opportunity it offers to meet 
and associate with other super- 
visors and staff personnel in the 


(Continued on Next Page) 


“For a staff person or a newly 
promoted supervisor this is a 
good way...” 


ABM: for better management 


Company. “For a staff person or a 
newly promoted supervisor, this is 
a very good way to get acquainted 
with people. It is not a primary 
purpose of the Association, but a 
very useful one. You might meet an 
area manager and later on he 
knows who he is dealing with 
when you contact him on business. 


Donnelson stresses the impor- 
tance of the “team spirit” which 
the association helps develop. “It’s 
easy to lose track of this oneness of 
goals when you are separated. A 
lot of people have limited contacts 
in their day to day duties.” The 
Association helps expand their con- 
tacts. 


Siew 2 
“It’s easy to lose track of this 
oneness of goals when you are 


separated...” 


After a year of operation, the 
Association is certainly a success, 
the officers believe. “I think with 
over a year’s experience, the mere 
fact we are an Association is an 
accomplishment,” commented the 
ABM President. “The fact we are a 
vigorous Association at this point, 
with the size of our membership 
attests to the fact the people feel 
it is useful.” 


“We have not only been able to 
get the confidence of our member- 
ship, but also of the top manage- 
ment,” said Donnelson. 


store forus... 


“Its potential is a long-range 


thing. We don’t know what's in 
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What about the future? 

“Tt’s potential is a long range 
thing. We don’t know what kind of 
success is in store for us. It’s hard 
to say how the program content 
will affect some individual’s ca- 
pacity to make the right kind of 
decision,” observed Donnelson. 


Secretary Wahl says “Consider 
the program on interconnection. 
Some day, some customer will have 
to piece of equipments he wants to 
interconnect and this program may 
have given one of our employees 
the insight needed to handle the 
request.” 


“. . . program may have given 
one of our employees the insight 
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needed... 
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There are challenges to the offi- 
cers of the Association. “We always 
have the challenge of providing the 
best program we can. One chal- 
lenge we have is to work for more 
participation by our members,” the 
officers say. “You learn best by 
being involved,” pointed out Don- 
nelson. 

During the first year of the As- 
sociation one of the most successful 
meetings was an evening dinner 
gathering held last spring. It is 
planned to make that an annual 
event, but most meetings are held 
at 7 o’clock with only coffee and 
cookies on hand. 

The modest ABM dues of $2 a 
year—the figure was set arbitrarily 
—have been enough to accumulate 
about $240 in the treasury. “This 
year was one of building up a re- 
serve which will enable us to have 
one or two very high quality, pro- 
fessional programs,” said Donnel- 
son. 
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Modest dues have built up be- 
cause “the only expenses we 
have had have been honorart- 
ums given our speakers...” 


Wahl explained that the modest 
dues have built up a nice sum be- 
cause “Thus far the only expenses 
we have had are the honorariums 
given our speakers. Printing, 
house service, refreshments, etc., 
have been provided by the Com- 
pany.” 

What the future holds for this 
Association of staff and supervisory 
employees, only time will tell. But 
it has established a beachhead for 
its members in the battle to keep 
abreast of new things in our busi- 
ness. 


Suggestion Awards Given to 6 


SX EMPLOYEES hit the suggestion jackpot in 
February. They made five winning suggestions— 
two of them collaborating on one idea. The unusu- 
ally high number of accepted suggestions brought 
awards for $20 or $30 to the originators. 

Last year a total of 34 suggestion awards were 
made to LT&T employees, for an average of a little 
less than three a month. 

Any employee who has an idea on how to make 
the Company better or safer or how to improve 
working conditions may submit his suggestion. 
Forms are available at bulletin board locations and 
from supervisors. 

A Suggestion Committee made up of representa- 
tives of different departments reviews each sugges- 
tion made through the program. Sometimes a deci- 
sion can be made immediately, but more often 
investigation is needed. Several of the February 
suggestions had been under study for two or more 
months. 

Identity of the person making the suggestion is 
not made known to the committee, assuring an im- 
partial decision. 


Organizational 


Changes in 


Lincoln Plant 
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R. C. Hawkins 
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Joseph Bruce W. S. Wolfe 


A SERIES of organizational changes in the Plant 
Department took effect February first. 

Russell M. White moves from Service Center 
Foreman to Area Plant Service Analyst. Eldon W. 
Drewel, goes from Service Foreman to Service Cen- 
ter Foreman. Renos G. Kunz and Robrt D. Thallas 
have been promoted from Assistant Equipment Fore- 
man to Equipment Foreman. Joseph Bruce, Jr., is 
promoted from Switchman to Assistant Equipment 
Foreman. Robert C. Hawkins moves from Area 
Plant Inspector to Service Foreman and Wilbur S. 
Wolfe is promoted from Toll Terminalman to Circuit 
Order Foreman. 

Mr. White has 25 years of service with LT&T. He 
started his telephone Career as a Combinationman 
in 1946 and has served as Switchman, Installer-re- 
pairman PBX, Service Foreman and Equipment 
Foreman. For the past year he has been Service 
Center Foreman. 

Mr. Drewel has 23 years of service with the Com- 
pany. He started in August of 1947 as a Warehouse- 
man and has worked as a Combinationman, Installer 
Repairman PBX and since July of 1969 as Service 
Foreman. 

Mr. Kunz has been with the Company 15 years. He 
started as a Groundman in July of 1955 and has filled 
the assignments of Lineman, Combinationman, 
Switchman, Installer Repairman COE, and most rec- 
ently, Assistant Equipment Foreman. 

Mr. Thallas has been an LT&T employee for near- 
ly 20 years. He started in May of 1951 as an Installer’s 
Helper COE, and has filled the positions of Switch- 
man, Installer Repairman COE, and since November 
of 1967 Assistant Equipment Foreman. 

Mr. Bruce has been with the Company a dozen 
years, starting as an Equipment Repairman in June 
of 1958. He has also worked as a Frameman and 
Switchman. 

Mr. Hawkins has 14 years of service. He started 
his telephone career as a Groundman in February of 
1947, and has also worked as a combinationman and 
since April of last year as Plant Inspector. 

Mr. Wolfe has 21 years with the Company. He 
started as a Switchman in July of 1949 and since 1960 
has been a Toll Terminalman. 


It's Taken Many Years, But 


A Toll Increase Is Here 
TS BEEN a long time “a comin’, but its finally 
happened. There has been a toll rate increase. It 
has been seventeen years since the last rate increase. 
In fact, rates have been decreasing these past years. 
The new rates became effective 12:01 January 
26, 1971 and apply to Bell system companies as well 
as all Independent companies. Rates for directly 
dialed station to station calls from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday have increased ten cents for 
the first three minutes on several rate steps. Rates 
for all operator handled calls have increased from 
five to twenty-five cents for the first three minutes. 
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Where rates for the first three minutes of a call 
are increased, the rates for each additional minute 
increase from one cent to five cents. Rates for di- 
rectly dialed station to station calls made during 
evenings, nights or weekends remain the same. One 
example that shows the difference between the old 
rate and the new rate is a call from Lincoln to St. 
Louis: 


OLD RATE NEW RATE 
DDD— 85 3 min. .95 3 min. 
OPERATOR STATION—1.10 3 min. 1.25 3 min. 
PERSON TO PERSON—1.65 3 min. 1.90 3 min. 


There has been a lot of debate over the new 
rate increase and one of the main arguments used by 
AT&T to substantiate its claim is that a higher level 
of earnings must be made. in order to meet the 
current and future requirements of the country. 
More people and equipment are needed to give tele- 
phone users the best possible service. 

Intrastate calls (within the state) have not 
changed, only interstate (from one state to another) 
rates have increased. The reason for this is that 
the FCC has control only over those rates that affect 
more than one state. For example, the FCC controls 
the cost of a call between Lincoln and St. Louis, but 
not between Lincoln and Omaha. 

Even though the rate increase has gone into effect, 
provisions have been made to refund any portion of 
the increased rates that might eventually be found 
to be unjustified. Here at LT&T, dual accounting 
records are being kept so that there is a record of 
the new rate and the old rate on each call. If at any 
time a customer has a refund coming, we will know 
exactly how much we need to pay. 

The most recent rate reductions have been $100 
million in 1965, $100 million in 1967, $20 million in 
1968 and $150 million in 1970. These reductions have 
resulted into quite a savings for its customers—$1.5 
billion annually! 


Herbert Jenkins, Retired, Dies 
|S ercamerian JENKINS, retired from plant, died Sun- 
4 day, January 24, at the age of 77. 
Mr. Jenkins first appeared on the payroll as a 
Cable meplicer s s helper at Hastings in 1914 and worked 
wee on a temporary basis several times 
= until 1927 when he began more per- 
imanent employment as a Switch- 
boardman in Lincoln. He worked 
for a few years as a C.O.E. Installer 
Mand then returned to the Lincoln 
ma Switchboard and retained this job 
es until retirement in April of 1949. 
Mr. Jenkins traveled quite fre- 
quently and was well known 
bat. throughout the territory. He took 
an early retirement and for some time devoted his 
interest to farming near Roca. 
Funeral services were held on Jauary 27 at Roper 
& Sons Mortuary in Lincoln. Burial was at Fairview 
Cemetery, Lincoln. 


L. P. Young, Retired, Dies 


| Fee P. Young, retired General Traffic Superin- 
tendent, died Thursday, February 11 at the age 
of 79. 

He began his impressive telephone career in 1907 
as a groundman at the McCool exchange of the York 
Independent Company. He later 
became assistant foreman for the 
Nebraska Telephone Company at 
Grand Island. 

He returned to the York com- 
pany to become manager at Brad- 
shaw and was here when the com- 
pany was purchased by LT&T in 
1912. In 1917 he went to York as 
Commercial Manager. He was 

SN transferred to Beatrice in 1921 as 
District Traffic Chief and in 1922 was named as 
Eastern District Manager. Four years later he was 
named as Western District Manager and remained 
23 years at Hastings. He was appointed General 
Traffic Superintendent in 1949 and kept this title 
until retirement. 

Mr. Young “grew up” with the telephone indus- 
try. After the 1912 purchase of the York company, 
he joined with other pioneers who helped to shape 
the future of LT&T. 

Mr. Young was interested in wild life and was 
recognized as an authority on successful hunting 
and fishing techniques. He was also active in com- 
munity affairs and was a member of the Masonic 
Lodge and the Scottish Rite and Shrine. 

Memorial services were held on Monday, Febru- 
ary 15, at Wadlow’s Mortuary. 


Grace Walker Passes 


RACE M. WALKER, retired from Traffic, died 
Wednesday January 20, at the age of 82. 

Mrs. Walker started with LT&T in December of 
1919 as an Operator in DeWitt. In October of 1926 
| she became Chief Operator and this 

@ ie - 4 is the job she held until retirement 

in 1945. 
She retired early from her tele- 
te - 3 phone career and lived in Brad- 
shaw until 1947 when she moved 
to Council Bluffs to live with her 
daughter. 

Mrs. Walker worked for LT&T 
during an era when the telephone 
was a nerve center of the com- 
munity. Her voice became well known to the tele- 
phone customers of her town because to them she 
was the telephone company. She was one of the 
dedicated employees who helped build LT&T. 

Funeral services took place January 23, in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa at the Meyer Funeral Home. Inter- 
ment was in Council Bluffs. 
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Death Comes to R. S. Brewster 


ye claimed Royal S. Brewster, retired General 
Traffic Superintendent, on January 14, 1971. He 
was 85 years old. 

Mr. Brewster was one of the very early employees 
of Liat, elbondiase 2 work on July 26, 1904 only about 

es 2 month after the Company’s first 
"| telephone exchange, in Lincoln, 
_ | was placed in service. 

His career blossomed with the 
Company and he held the jobs of 
Wire Chief, Supervisor of Special 
Equipment and Traffic Engineer 
‘) before becoming Traffic Superin- 
tendent in March of 1921. 

He continued as head of the 
.. Traffic Department for over 238 
years and retired in 1945, several years ahead of the 
mandatory retirement date. 

Mr. Brewster is credited with being an originator 
of telephone answering service and recorded tele- 
phone answers, and is said to have brought demon- 
stration television to Nebraska before 1930. 

He founded Program Service Company, offering 
music by wire, and later became the first Omaha- 
Lincoln franchiser for Muzak. 

One of the important leaders of our Company 
during its early years, Mr. Brewster helped guide 
LT&T through a major depression and a major war 
before retiring. 

Some years ago he moved to Sanoma, California 
where he made his home. It was there that he passed 
away. 

Funeral services took place Monday, January 18 
in Sanoma. Burial was at Mountain Cemetery. 


H. L. Whitney, Retired, Dies 


He L. WHITNEY, retired from plant, died 
Tuesday, February 2, at the age of 73. 


Mr. Whitney’s telephone experience dates back 
to the summer of 1917 when he was hired temporarily 
as a groundman. But in 1919 he returned to LT&T 
as a combinationman in David City. 
A little over a year later he was the 
wire chief at Cedar Bluffs. 

In 1925 Mr. Whitney left “for 
business reasons,” but couldn’t stay 
away long for he returned as a 
combinationman in 1926 and be- 
came Manager at Osceola in 1932. 
In 1934 he became David City wire 
chief for a brief time. He went to 
a Superior in 1936 as a Combination- 
man and held that position until his retirement in 
February of 1963. 

Known by his friends as “Shrimp,” Mr. Whitney 
contributed his many talents to LT&T and saw a 


tremendous development in the industry over his 
years of employment. 

Funeral services were held February 5 at Mc- 
Grue-Price Funeral Home in Superior. Interment 
was at the Evergreen Cemetery in Superior. 


New Life For E. A. Moorhead 


E-: A. MOORHEAD plans to spend a lot of time on 
his farm in Nuckolls County after his retirement 
March 1. “I don’t plan to farm it, but I will be there 
a lot hunting and fishing,” he commented. Elmer 
also belongs to a Nebraska Rock Club and likes to 
work on and collect clocks. 

Elmer began his career with LT&T in the fall 
of 1929 in Hastings. He was laid off briefly and 
returned in February of 1930 as a Groundman. He 
worked as a Groundman and a Cable Splicer before 

: becoming a Combinationman in the 
' | Geneva Area. 
| In 1942 he was transferred to 
|| Lincoln as a Cable Splicer and then 
»| returned to Geneva as a Combina- 
"| tionman. In 1951 Elmer was pro- 
1 moted to Exchange Manager at 
' Clay Center and in 1968 he trans- 
ferred back to Hastings as a Test- 
man. This is the job he held until 
his retirement. 

With over fous decades of service Elmer has seen 
many changes in the telephone industry and has 
adapted to them as they developed. 

He has always been an active person and plans 
to remain so. As he commented recently, “I have 
plenty to keep me busy.” For Elmer, retirement will 
obviously be a pleasure. 


John Dittenber Retires 


OHN DITTENBER retired from LT&T February 1, 
ending a telephone career which began in 1950 in 
Lincoln. 

He began his career as a Warehouseman and in 
1958 became Shopman. In the fall of 1969 John 
changed to Shop Stock Clerk and 
held this job until his retirement. 

His plans for retirement, he 
says, are to “take it easy and en- 
joy myself.” John likes to repair 
power mowers and considers it a 
“fun” hobby. As he puts it, “I will 
be able to spend more time repair- 
ing and am all set up and ready 
to go.” He also would like to do 

} some remodeling around his home. 
An active man, John will be able to spend more 
time doing what he enjoys, among which are dancing 
and hunting. 

John has always been well liked by his co-workers 
and they hope he will enjoy his retirement as much 
as he has his work. 
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HIS space looks empty, doesn’t it? 

When you are absent from your job, 
you leave a blank space too. One which 
has to be filled by someone else — 
maybe as inadequately as this. Remem- 
ber, you and your job are important 
to LT&T. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


tee we saw Doc Spear’s off-the-job acci- 
dent report for the past year, we didn’t 
know just how unusual some of the interests 
and hobbies of our telephone employees are. 

A review of Doc’s report shows that some 
of these spare time activities are really out of 
the ordinary. Until we read it we didn’t know 
LT&T had any employees who were sky divers. 

It turns out that we also have an employee 
who is a motorcycle racing official. Anyway, 
he was last year. And we have at least one 
hunter who pursues the wary deer with a hand 
gun instead of the traditional rifle. 

The only reason we know about these three 
is that each suffered an injury while doing his 
thing. It makes us wonder how many others 
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OUR COVER 


R° SEBUDS and appleblossoms 
are a sign of spring. They'll be 
more than usually welcome this 
year after a winter filled with snow 
and storm. This attractive photo 
was taken by Outdoor Nebraska. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


have unusual hobbies. take part in exotic 
sports, or spend their off duty hours in off- 


beat activities. 


These examples show how difficult it is to 
fit people into stereotypes. There is no such 
thing as a typical telephone employee. We're 
all individuals with our own particular talents, 


interests and abilities. 


We may be bound together by common 
employment—even by a common dedication to 
serving the public. But we are all different, 


with individual interests and philosophies. 


We’d like to hear about some of the other 
activities of our employees, but please, please 
don’t have us hear about them through an 
accident report. This we (and you) can do 


without! 


Bond Issue LT&Ts Largest 


ye" LT&T, through the sale of first mortgage 
bonds, borrowed $12% million last month, we ex- 
perienced two financial “firsts” for our Company. 

The 25-year bond issue was the largest securities 
issue of any kind the Company has ever made and 
it was the first time LT&T has “gone public” with a 
securities issue. 

LT&T has to borrow money because current in- 
come isn’t great enough to pay all of the ordinary 
bills and also expand our facilities. We have to keep 
growing and modernizing to meet the demands and 
needs of the public. 

“This bond issue will enable us to pay off $9 
million in bank loans incurred over the past three 
years and also provide funds for the 1971 construc- 
tion program,” said Company Treasurer Houghton 
Furr. 

“The budget for the coming year is about $12% 
million as compared to normal budgets of about $10 
million,” he said. 

Included in the 1971 budget is about $1.6 million 
for the new building at 21st and Lin Lincoln; routine 
growth and replacement amounting to $3,750,000; and 
additional motor vehicles costing $250,000. Other 
major items include a building addition at Hastings; 
additional central office equipment at various ex- 
changes; toll circuit additions and cable jobs. 

Our Company borrows money in several different 
ways. The new $12% million loan took the form of 


“We have to keep expanding 
and modernizing tc meet the de- 
mands and needs of the public.” 


“A public issue is sold to a 
wider group of buyers.” 


first mortgage bonds. Backing up this loan is the 
property of the Company. This type of loan is “senior 
to all other creditors,” which means that this in- 
debtedness and its interest is paid first. 

In the order of “seniority,” LT&T’s other debts 
are unsecured promissory notes, convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, preferred stock, and common 
stock. 

Several years ago the Company raised $5,687,000 
by issuing convertible subordinated debentures. This 
was the largest securities issue by LT&T up to that 
time. We also have $7% million in Series A bonds, 
but they were issued at three or four different times 
rather than all at once. 

The current bond issue is our seventh and is 
known as “Series G.” 

What’s this business about “going public” with 
this bond issue? 

Maybe we should first explain what a private 
issue is. It’s the method LT&T has always used in 
the past to sell bonds. 

A private issue, said Treasurer Furr, is one that 
is sold to a very small group, usually financial insti- 
tutions, such as insurance companies or pension 
funds. 

A public issue, on the other hand, is sold to a 
wider group of buyers. It requires more steps and 
involves more costs. You have to file a registration 

(Continued Next Page) 


Bond Issue LT&Ts Largest 


statement and qualify a trust indenture with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. You deal 
through an underwriting group—in this case led by 
Dean Witter and Company—which sells the bonds 
to anybody who wants to buy them. There are more 
bondholders and “a lot of physical work, a lot of 
paperwork,” said Furr. 

“There won’t be too much work here,” said the 
Treasurer gesturing around his office. “Not like it 
was when we issued the convertible debentures or 
previous stock issue.” This is because the selling and 
collection of money is done by the underwriters and 
the registration and issuance of the certificates will 
be done by the trustee. The underwriters presented 
one check for $12,343,750 to Mr. Furr at the “closing” 
in Chicago on March 11. The $156,250 difference be- 
tween this figure and the $12% million face value of 
the bond issue is the amount needed to pay fees and 
commissions to the underwriters. 

Why go public? 

“That is a good question,” answered Furr. 

“You get a lower interest rate. Depending on con- 
ditions and the market, from %4% to %% lower. Over 
a period of 25 years the savings more than makes up 
the difference in expenses.” 

Going public isn’t for every company. “I don’t 
think anyone considers going public with less than 
$10 million,” commented the LT&T Treasurer. 

LT&T’s usual course of financing and borrowing 
goes like this, explained Furr. 

“We finance capital construction budgets first 
from internally generated funds (retained earnings 
and depreciation). As additional funds are required, 
we borrow at banks. When bank loans get to $4 
million to $5 million we think we should go out and 


sell bonds or stock. Bank loans are supposed to be 
short term,” he said. 

“We would normally have gone to the bond mar- 
ket last winter or spring,” he commented. 

“At that time,” he said, “the interest market 
looked very unfavorable. Bond rates soared to record 
high levels. In the spring and summer, even for good 
quality bonds, the borrower had to pay about 10%.” 

Because bonds tie up money for long periods, and 
we would have been committed to a high interest 
rate for a long time, LT&T sought others means of 
financing. 

“We were convinced that the interest rate market 
would improve. In December it became obvious it 
was improving and the Board of Directors indicated 
we should go ahead with a bond issue.” 

“In the last six months we have seen long term 
interest rates decline around 212%,” he said, and the 
Bell system has been issuing bonds for about 7% to 
712%. 

LT&T was able to obtain an interest rate of 8%4% 
on this issue. The $1000 bonds sold to the public at 
par (100% of face value). The underwriting syndi- 
cate paid the Company 98.75%, the difference repre- 
senting their fees and commissions. This resulted in 
a net interest cost to the Company of 8.37%. 

The new bonds are rated A by Standard, Poor’s 
and Moody’s This is an excellent rating, about as 
high as can be obtained by a Company of our size. 

The amount of money involved and the “public” 
nature of this bond issue is new to LT&T, but bor- 
rowing money is an old, old story. It’s the only way 
we can obtain the money we need, when we need it, 
to provide the equipment and improvements our cus- 
tomers demand. 


Why go public? “You get a 
lower interest rate. The savings 
more than make up the differ- 
ence in expenses.” 


“Long term interest rates have 


declined around 21%.” 


Tuition Refund Program 


“It's marvelous” says one student 


Ye to go to school? Maybe LT&T can help. 
That’s right—if you qualify LT&T will reimburse 
your expenses. Fifty-two employees have taken ad- 
vantage of the Educational Refund Program in the 
last three years. 

Aletha Bennett, Hastings, is the only Switchman 
(Switchwoman?) at LT&T and she is really working 
to keep up with the men by having taken Electron- 
ics, Basic Electronics II, and Industrial Electronics in 
the past two years and is currently taking another 
Electronics course. “I really like the courses and 
they have helped me in my job,” she commented. 
She goes one night a week and says it is mostly 
lecture with little homework. 

“T enjoy the class and feel it will be a help in my 
job,” comments Carolyn Groth of Lincoln. She is 
taking Records Management, and being in Data 
Processing she feels the course will be “mighty 
handy” in setting up filing systems. The course is 
given at Lincoln High one night a week for 2% 
hours. “The instructor is interested in each indi- 
vidual’s problems and has visited each student’s 
office to look over the files so she will know what 
to cover in class,” she said. 

Evette Juengel, Lincoln, also is taking the Rec- 
ords Management class and thinks it has good possi- 
bilities. She said, “The instructor has a good back- 
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ground and can teach us from the text and also from 
her experiences so we will have a varied back- 
ground. I have gotten a lot of ideas from the course.” 

Joan Winders, Lincoln, took ABC Shorthand at 
East High twice a week and feels it has helped in 
her job as a stenographer. She said, “I liked the 
course, and even though there was a lot of study and 
homework, I can now take dictation which is an 
asset in my job.” 

“Marvelous! I wish I could encourage others to 
take courses through the program,” is what Robert 
Culver, wire chief, Nebraska City, thinks of the pro- 
gram. He has taken three correspondence classes 
and received his FCC License. In his correspondence 
course a group of lessons are sent and when com- 
pleted Bob sends them hack. Lessons are sent con- 
tinuously so that he never runs out of assignments. 
He has a year to complete the course, but may do it 
in less time. “If you make up your mind to spend 
at least % hour a day on the lessons, the progress 
is fast,” he said. 

“The program has helped me to finish school,” 
comments Warren Nilsson, Jr., Lincoln, who is now 
going to school during the day and working part 
time. However, in the past he has gone at night and 
worked full time. Warren will graduate this June 
and will resume full time work. He started college 

(Continued Next Page) 


Evette Juengel 


Tuition Refund: “It’s marvelous.’ 


part time in 1961 and worked for LT&T full time. He 
quit school and worked full time till 1966 and started 
back to school part time. In 1968 he was told about 
the new program and has taken full advantage of it. 
However, since he is working only part time this 
semester he is not entitled to reimbursement. 


As you have probably already guessed, there are 
a few qualifications to be eligible for the program. 


Your effectiveness on your job should be im- 
proved by the course or the instruction should be 
related to the work of your department. There 
should be reason to believe that you will actually 
benefit from the course. You should apply for re- 
fund of costs before the course begins and should 
bear in mind that the Company will not duplicate 
payments by any government or other agency. Of 
course you are expected to attend classes and do 
your studying on your own time and not to let this 
interfere with your regular job in any way. 


The program is designed only for full time em- 
ployees and employees are limited to taking one 
course at a time. 


LT&T will reimburse only courses taken at an 
institution recognized by the Department of Educa- 
tion or in the case of a correspondence course, 
through an institution recognized by the Accrediting 


Robert Culver Joan Winders 


Commission of the National Home Study Council. 


If you decide to take a course, you must submit 
an “Application for Educational Refund” form to 
your supervisor. The application is forwarded 
through channels to the department superintendent 
for approval and to the Personnel Department for 
audit and approval. You will receive notification of 
approval or disapproval through your department. 


You must pay the initial cost of the course and 
upon successful completion, you present to your 
supervisor a receipt for your expenses and a record 
of your grade. These records are forwarded to the 
Personnel Department for audit and approval for 
payment. 


The Company will refund the full cost of ap- 
proved courses of study completed with a passing 
grade, including registration, textbooks, supplies 
and other necessary and reasonable costs. In 1970, 
$1,313 was refunded to LT&T employees for courses 
taken. 


If you want to learn more about your job, this 
is an easy way to do it. LT&T wants you to learn as 
much as you can about things relating to your job 
because this makes you a more valuable employee. 

You could be one of the many participating in 
1971. Think about it! 


Warren Nilsson, Jr. 
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State Basketball Tournament 


Ring Circus 


d bac Nebraska State Basketball tournament is 
something like a three ring circus. 

There’s lots of activity going on all at once in 
several different places. There are troops of tal- 
ented performers. There are dozens of pretty girls 
done up in bright costumes. There’s peppy band 
music. And there is the crowd. 

Unlike a circus, the state tournament can be en- 
joyed by the folks who stay home. 

When the annual event took place this year in 
Lincoln on March 11, 12, and 13, LT&T and its sub- 
sidiary, TV Transmission, Inc., had a big part in 
bringing the games to the stay-at-home. 

j A Yet, Games were played at East High School, Johnson 
ft Se. < Gymnasium, Pershing Auditorium and the Nebraska 

University Coliseum. As in past years, LT&T pro- 
vided circuits for a variety of broadcasters. 

Complicated instructions were drawn up because 
| ie T\ | radio stations laid plans to broadcast all games 
's a" | through the finals. As teams from their localities 
ts were eliminated, further broadcasts by stations were 
canceled. 

For TTI, the cable TV coverage of the games was 
something new. Thursday and Friday games at both 
the NU Coliseum and Pershing Auditorium were 
cable cast—a total of eight in all. 

(Continued Next Page) 


Its Like A Three 


L. K. “’Pete’’ White confers with Dick Perry, Don Bryant 


Connie Bastow, Rick Bates, Gary Weik at the panel 


Three Ring Circus 


Saturday’s final games were telecast over public 
television, so were not carried by the cable system. 

For the first time, TTI interspersed remote live 
coverage with commercials. There were 20 different 
sponsors—15 for each game. Each was guaranteed a 
pair of 10 second spots in each game. 

TTI’s staff was split in two sections, one group 
handling the remote cable cast, using a mobile unit 
at the game location and another group working at 
the 21st and “M” Street studio. 

In all, it took 20 people to handle the tourna- 
ment coverage for TTI. The rhythm of timing and 
motion involved in cutting in the commercials was 
as intricate and precise as that of an orchestra. 

Besides the game coverage in Lincoln, TTI also 
sent its remote mobile unit to cable cast two Pawnee 
City games over the Pawnee City system before the 
tournament. The Pawnee City-Auburn district final 
at Auburn was taped for replay at Pawnee City. 

In Lincoln, TTI also taped games for two other 
Cable TV systems. They were two Sidney games for 
the Sidney system and the Alliance-East High game 
for the Alliance system. 

For the players and their fans, the tournament 
was an exciting and challenging experience, an op- 
portunity for a degree of fame and honor. 

For LT&T and TTI employees, it was a job to do, 
without hope or expectation of fame or honor, but 
one that brought both challenge and satisfaction. 
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Cable- cast crew at the coliseum 
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SAM: 


Hes Working 
For LI&I 


ee is working for LT&T. He started at the final 
billing period in February and he’s working at 
uncovering any service problems LT&T may have. 

SAM has no regular hours and is paid no salary 
or wages. That’s because SAM is not a person. The 
three letters in his name stand for Service Attitude 
Measurement, a program designed to tell us what 
our customers think of LT&T. 

Pointing a finger at service problems and getting 
rid of them is nothing new to LT&T. We’ve always 
done it, ever since our Company first began provid- 
ing telephone service back in 1904. 

But up to the birth of SAM, our Company has 
depended largely on its own judgment and measure- 
ments of what kind of service we were giving. 

This internal type of quality control has a fault. 
Those of us on the inside get a different view of our 
Company than do our customers. 

Service is really only as good as our customers 
think it is. And that’s where SAM comes in. He 
tells us what our customers think of our service. 

SAM’s job is to reflect trends and forecast prob- 
lems before they become big. He will tell us where 
we need to make improvements. 

This plan we call SAM is made up of four ques- 
tionnaires mailed to a random sample of customers. 
They go out to four different types of customers and 
cover four different phases of our service. 

1. Installation. Customers are selected from com- 
pleted service orders requiring premise visits 
by the Plant Department. 

2. Repair. Customers are picked from completed 
trouble tickets. 

3. Business office. Customers are chosen from 
contact memorandums and non-visit orders. 

4. General. Customers are drawn from billing 
records. 


Traffic Superintendent Hobson 
reads monthly SAM report 


It wouldn’t do any good to ask our customers 
what they think of us if we weren’t going to pay any 
attention. So the SAM program includes a monthly 
report. This report can show trends and areas where 
we may need to do something to improve. 

If a customer asks a direct question, makes a re- 
quest or gives an answer that shows we should cor- 
rect something, an “action report” is made. This is 
sent to the proper department to be followed up. 

The SAM program is being directed by General 
Traffic Superintendent R. B. Hobson. He explains 
that the Traffic Department seems a logical place to 
place the program’s direction because of the depart- 
ment’s great number of contacts with the public and 
its resulting concern with service and customer at- 
titudes. 

“While it is a part of the Traffic Department, as 
far as I am concerned it is a Company project,” said 
Hobson. 

Here’s how the SAM program works: 

1. Two areas are sampled each month. Lincoln 
is one area and all other exchanges make up 
the other. 

2. A complete SAM analysis is made in each area 
and results are summarized monthly. 

3. Questionnaires are mailed to a random sam- 
pling of customers. Installation, Repair, and 
Business Office questionnaires are mailed as 
soon as possible after the contact with the cus- 
tomer. This is always within five working 
days. 

A Customer Survey Supervisor oversees com- 
piling of information from the returned forms and 
making out of Action Reports and summaries. 

The plan is designed so that no customer will be 
contacted more often than once in six months. 
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Carlotta Schmidt selects those 
who will get questionnaire 
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Survey Supervisor Bernice Tyson 
checks returning SAM mail 


Each of the four questionnaires is different, with 
questions chosen to give the customer’s opinion of 
our service in regard to their recent contact with the 
Company or in general. 

In some places customers are asked to rate the 
Company or telephone employees in regard to their 
concern with the customer’s problems, speed and 
quality of service etc. 

Such blunt questions as “Has the trouble been 
corrected?” and “Did the Telephone Company do 
everything it promised to do?” are included. 

Customers are given space to explain our short- 
comings and are invited to make other comments. 

There should be no doubt that these SAM ques- 
tionnaires are asking for straightforward answers. 

You’d think that sending out questions like this 
would be dynamite—that it would be a magnet for 
complaints. That’s not entirely so. 

True, people who have a gripe may be more likely 
to answer such a questionnaire. True, we do find out 
some unpleasant things about ourselves. But, we get 
some bouquets, too. 

One lady wrote that her family has received good 
service and added that in these times when there 
seems to be so much indifference that it is refreshing 
that LT&T is conducting this survey to see how many 
of its customers are satisfied with its service. 

The pats on the back are nice to have, but it is 
important to know where our customers think we 
are falling down. They may uncover a weakness in 
our service that we were not aware of. That is the 
purpose of SAM. 

SAM is a young fellow, just getting started in 
his career. He has a promising future as a valuable 
aide to LT&T and you can expect to hear more from 
him. 


Treble Trouble For Telephone Company 


Eel eee people sometimes say that dis- 
aster comes in threes. If they wanted to, these 
believers in superstition could point to the three 
devastating snowstorms which have struck LT&T 
this year. 

The first storm hit January 3; the second moved 
in February 22; and a third, late-winter storm got in 
its licks March 18. 

The opening storm of the year moved in on a 
Saturday night, continued through Sunday and com- 
pletely stopped travel. It caught hundreds of holiday 
travelers away from home, stranding many along 
the interstate. 

The story of how the operators got to work and 
how LT&T met the communications needs of the 
public was told in the January issue of the magazine. 

The February 22 blizzard was very much like the 
first one, but the timing was different. 

The storm moved in quietly and unexpectedly on 
a Sunday night, depositing 11 inches of snow in Lin- 
coln and blowing it into drifts that brought traffic to 
a standstill. 

But unlike the January storm, it didn’t catch so 
many people away from home. 

LT&T found it was again facing an emergency 
and for the second time this year the Plant Depart- 
ment geared up its transportation service, using big 
trucks to haul operators and other essential workers 
to their jobs. A number stayed in downtown hotels 
the evening of the 22nd. 

This time, the staffing situation was under con- 
trol before the first day of the storm was over and 
Wire Chief Bob Humiston found that his depart- 
ment was able to turn its attention to some trouble 
shooting. 

By the 23rd, a nearly normal size work force was 
on hand, although many employees had to make spe- 
cial arrangements to get to work because of blocked 
streets and lack of bus service. 


For several days huge piles of snow interfered 
with travel and parking. 

By mid March LT&T’ers were hopefully looking 
towards the approach of spring. It was not to be. 
March 18 storm conditions began to boil into our 
territory. 

This time it was freezing rain, ice, snow and 
heavy winds that struck. The storm moved in on a 
Thursday and by early afternoon the western points 
in our territory were in the thick of it. Visibility in 
the country was zero in many places as winds of 80 
to 100 miles an hour whipped across open country. 

The worst of the storm seemed to hit along a line 
extending from the Fairbury and Beatrice area, 
through DeWitt, Wilber, Crete, Lincoln, Wahoo and 
Ashland. 

Athough there was little snow and travel was not 
stopped for long, the storm caused a great deal of 
trouble. 

As ice built up on telephone lines, the weight and 
force of the wind was too much and many poles 
broke off. 

The final tally was 314 poles broken, 135 toll cir- 
cuits out of service, 594 rural lines out and 105 local 
lines out. Forty-two cases of cable trouble were 
reported. 

Plant employees did what they could Thursday, 
but were hampered by the high winds. Early Friday 
the storm had subsided and telephone men started 
on the repair job, going to work at 6:30 a.m. and 
keeping at it until dark. 

By the end of the day, they had restored all toll 
service. They repeated a long day of work on March 
20th and by the end of that day had nearly all service 
restored. 

Maybe there’s something to this theory, maybe 
not. But at this time of year, a fourth bad snowstorm 
doesn’t seem likely. 
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Accidents: 
All Kinds Are Bad 


O far as LT&T’ers are concerned, there are two 
kinds of accidents; those which happen on the job 
and those which happen someplace else. Both kinds 
add up to pain, loss and waste and we'd like to 
eliminate them all. 

“It’s the same old stuff,” says Verald P. “Doc” 
Spears, who has the responsibility of directing the 
Plant safety program. The tone of his voice tells you 
that he means that there must be no let-up in LT&T’s 
efforts to encourage safety. 

“There is no guard to put around people to make 
them safe; there is no guarantee that one period of 
instruction will keep them safe; nor will the fact that 
they have a rule book make them safe,” said Spears. 

“Safety is a natural thing,’ emphasized the Plant 
man. “It’s a natural thing to protect yourself. Self 
preservation is what it amounts to. After that, it 
becomes a matter of education.” 

“We must strive to prevent all unsafe acts, con- 
stantly reminding individuals to practice safety at 
all times,” he stressed. 

So far as Spears is concerned, it doesn’t matter 
where an accident happens. His attitude is that it 
could have and should have been prevented. 

The reasoning goes like this: 

All accidents result in economic loss, emotional 
distress and inconvenience. The unpleasant effects 
reach out like the tenacles of an octopus to entangle 
the victim, his family, friends and fellow employees. 

Sure, LT&T employees are protected by a benefit 


“We must strive to prevent all 
unsafe acts, constantly remind- 
ing individuals to practice safety 
at all times.” 


“It’s a natural thing to protect 
yourself.” 


program. It covers both on the job and off the job 
accidents. But anybody would rather be free of 
injury and never use the benefits. 

And the Company would rather have its em- 
ployees safe, unhurt and on the job. 

Because LT&T is safety-oriented, it has several 
programs which voice the message of “work safely 
and play safely.” Spears issues monthly safety re- 
ports and safety topics. These analyze accidents and 
give a pretty good idea of how they might be 
avoided. Plant personnel have regular safety meet- 
ings and the Plant department awards safety cer- 
tificates to work groups. 

In the past year there have been some slight, but 
significant changes in the program. For instance, in 
recording Company motor vehicle accidents the re- 
ports have been changed to indicate whether the 
accident was “preventable” or “nonpreventable.” 
For years they had been classified as ‘our fault,” and 
“their fault.” 

Plant safety certificates are now being awarded 
annually, instead of every six months. A _ small 
change, but one that implies that going a year with- 
out a lost-time accident is not an exceptionally diffi- 
cult achievement. 

In looking over the accident picture for the past 
year, Spears pointed out that the changing nature of 
our employee group is a factor in the number and 
type of accidents which happen. In January of 1971 
there were about 822 persons in the Plant force as 
compared to 783 in March of 1970. 

Spears continues to be dismayed over the number 
of Company motor vehicle accidents which occur 
while backing and the number of off-the-job acci- 
dents involving slips and falls. 

He urges increased care to reduce these types of 
accidents. 

On the following pages are reports of the Com- 
pany motor vehicle, on-the-job and off-the-job acci- 
dents for last year. 


On-the-job accidents 


635 Days Lost Last Year 


teeters ibs are costly! Accidents are painful! 
Accidents are time-wasting! 

Want some proof? 

Let’s take LT&T on-the-job accidents. Six hun- 
dred and thirty-five days were lost in 1970 in on 


PLANT DEPARTMENT ACCIDENTS 
For The Years 1968 - 1969 - 1970 
LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS 


Number of Accidents Days Lost During 
Area-Department 1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 


Auburn ] 0 ] 40 320* 4 
Beatrice | 0 0 2 0 0 
Crete 0 0 2 0 0 3] 
David City | 0 0 7 0 0 
Fairbury 0 0 0 0 6) 0 
Geneva 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Hastings 0 0 0 0 ) 0 
Lincoln 
‘Area Plant 
Supv. Ofc. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Switchrooms 0 2 ) 127 
Bldg. Opr. 
Supv. Dept. ) ] 0 @) ] 0 
Toll Eqpt. 
Supv. Dept. 0 1 0 0 I 
Wire Chief’s Dept. 0 4 4 28 A 25 
Service Board ] 0 0 2 0 0 
Supply Office 0 0 ] 0 6) 1 
Repair Shop ] 0 0 73 12° are 
Warehouse ] ] 0 5 97 1617" >= 
Garage Z 2 0 24 6 0 
Nebraska City @) 0 0 0 0 0 
Plattsmouth 0 0 ] 0 0 19 
Seward 0 0 2 @) ) 30 
Superior 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Tecumseh 0) 0 0) 0 6) 0 
Wahoo 0 0 0 0 0 0 
York ¢) @) 0 0) 0 @) 
Construction Dept. 4 4 ] 296. 193*7*" 168 
General Plant 0 3 1 0 12 20 
12. 16 15 477 674 635 


*Total of 320 Days Lost Due to Accident in 1968 
**14 Days Lost Due to An Accident in 1954 
***206 Days Lost Due to An Accident in 1968 
****166 Days Lost Due to An Accident in 1968 
*****161 Days Lost Due to An Accident in 1969 


the job accidents which means a lot of people were 
in pain. 

Here’s how some LT&T employees suffered pain 
in 1970: A stenographer, wearing a new pair of shoes, 
slipped on the two bottom steps of a stairway and 
sprained her ankle. She lost one day. 

A Combinationman had just descended a pole and 
was reaching for some material when a wasp stung 
him on the neck. This cost him three days lost time. 

A Combinationman was climbing a 40 foot pole 
when his climbers broke out causing him to fall. 
This resulted in a broken ankle which cost him 
eleven days. 

A Switchman was leaving a CATV building 
carrying a T'V set and he slipped and fell on a step 
covered with ice. He lost four days. 

A Building Maintenance Mechanic, while lifting 
an air compressor, suffered a catch in his back. He 
lost twenty days with a pulled back muscle. 

Costs of accidents are going up—especially medi- 
cal costs. In 1967 LT&T spent $5,410; $16,397 in 1968; 
$17,900 in 1969 and $21,000 in 1970. 

There is more than meets the eye involved in an 
accident—there is hidden cost. Hidden cost is esti- 
mated by safety experts to be four times as great as 
visible cost. What is hidden cost? Well, when some- 
one has an accident on the job there is: 

Loss of earning time. 

Lost time by fellow workers. 

Loss of efficiency by the crew. 

Lost time by the supervisor. 

Often, there is damage to tools and equipment. 
We could go on and on adding to this list of hidden 
costs, but we think you get the point! 

We are improving in some areas of on the job 
accidents, especially the “fall department”. There 
were no injuries due to falls from poles and the 
number of injured who slipped or stumbled was half 
that of 1969. Animals were kinder to LT&T em- 
ployees in 1970—probably because the employees 
were more cautious! Only two bites as compared to 
five in 1969. 

Injuries caused by foreign objects in the eyes 
more than doubled. There were quite a few cases of 
Oover-exertion too. 
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Help or proper tools in lifting heavy objects may prevent an injury. 
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It only takes a moment for an accident to happen, 
but it can result in days or months of recovery. In 
fact, some people never completely recover from in- 
juries received in an accident. In 1970 a total of 355 
days were lost due to accidents that occurred in 
previous years. This is more than half of the total 
days lost. 

safety is the by-product of doing a good job. 
Remember—accidents cause pain, cost money and 
waste time. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 
1968 1969 1970 
Animal bite 5 5 


2 
Automobile accident 2 2 2 
Burned or scalded 1 2 0 
Caught in moving machinery ) 1 0 
Climbers cut out 10 6 4 
Defective equipment or tools 0 1 0 
Foreign object in eye 6 4 10 
Fell or slipped from pole 2 ] 0) 
Fell from higher level (other than pole) 2 ] 2 
Fell with or hit by falling pole 0 2 2 
Failed to use protective equipment or proper 
clothing (gloves, work shoes properly : 
adjusted, clothing in good condition) 2 3 5 
Gaffed by climbers 1 6 ] 
Hit or caught by object not under control 10 IZ i 
Improper position in lifting or carrying 
materials, insufficient help 1 3 Z 
Improper procedure 10 13 1] 
Insect bite or sting 2 l ] 
Ladder slipped or fell 2 1 4 
Material or tool fell or slipped 13 6 4 
Miscellaneous (unclassified) 5 6 8 
Overexertion l l 6 
Poison Ivy or weed 1 1 2 
Safety belt not properly fastened or not used 2 0 0 
Solder spattered 0 1 | 
Slipped or stumbied 10 16 8 
Splinters or slivers 1 3 2 
Sunburn (overexposure to sun or weather) 0 0 0 
Electric shock 0 0 
Thrown by or injured by 
trenching or plowing equipment 1 6) 2 
Finger ring 0 1 0 
Nail, puncture wound, scratches 0 4 ] 
Total 90 106 87 


Skydiving, Cycle Racing 
Bring Injury to LT&T ers 


a LT&T employee broke his ankle during a fall 
while he was skydiving and lost 16 days. 

Another employee, a racing official at Midwest 
Speedway, was struck by a passing motorcycle and 
lost 50 days. 

One auto accident caused an employee to lose 159 
days. He ran a stop sign and hit another car. 

One man broke his arm playing football and lost 
one day. 

Another employee, while hunting deer, accident- 
ly discharged his revolver while it was still in the 
holster and shot himself in the leg. He lost 35 days. 

These are just a few of the 76 off the job accidents 
during 1970. A total of 761 days were lost on account 
of off-the-job accidents. They were just as painful, 
expensive and time-wasting as on the job accidents! 

Automobile accidents were the most frequent 
type of accident; falls and slips come in second with 
home projects and maintenance third. 

Three hundred and fifty-four days were lost in 
1970 just for automobile accidents. 

Falls and slips caused employees to lose 126 days. 

Quite a few LT&T employees were busy in 1970 
with home projects and maintenance. This is shown 
by the 106 days lost in 1970 from injuries. One em- 
ployee, while working on the roof of his house, fell 
eight feet to a concrete sidewalk. He lost 99 days. 

It is just as important to be safety-minded away 
from work as it is to be while working. There are a 
few points to remember when away from the job: 

1. Apply lessons you have learned on the job 
when you are off the job. 

2. Develop an inspection program in and around 
the home. 

3. Develop and train yourself to be thoughtful 
and considerate of others whether in the home, 
in the yard, during recreational activities or 
on the highway. 

4. Be aware and observant of all things around 
you. 

5. Do not try to save time by taking shortcuts, 
for the time saved may not be worth the pain 
caused. 

Safety has no quitting time. Take it home with 

you — it can be a life saver. 


OFF THE JOB ACCIDENTS 1970 


Year Days Lost No. Cases Year Days Lost No. Cases 
1963 428 58 1967 443 58 
1964 8091 76 1968 232 50 
1965 S16 7 | 1969 300 38 
1966 458 63 1970 76\ 76 
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LT&T drivers backed 


into accidents 14 times 


OURTEEN times in 1970 LT&T drivers backed 
their way into auto accidents. 

The average driver can count his distance backed 
in feet as opposed to miles in go ahead operations, 
yet backing accidents are the highest percentage of 
LT&T mishaps. 

Seventy-five accidents involving LT&T employees 
occurred in 1970. “Backing mishaps” were the most 
frequent, followed by “side collisions” with “hit ob- 
jects” a close third. 

Backing accidents always seem to be the number 
one cause of preventable accidents each year. There 
doesn’t seem to be any good reason for this type of 
accident. Some suggestions for avoiding a backing 
mishap from Verald P. Spears, safety director, are: 

1. Try to park in such a way it won’t be necessary 
to back up. 

2. If this is unavoidable, circle your vehicle, get 
in and back immediately. Make sure you know 
what is behind you, including parked cars, 
poles, ete. 


3. Use extra care and back slowly, especially In 
a van type truck which is even harder to see 
out of. 

One thing the backing mishaps had in common 
was surprise. One driver backed up to turn around. 
He hit a tree. Another was backing up and hit a 
car parked alongside. Another LT&T employee 
backed out of a driveway and hit the car parked 
across the street. Our driver was backing from a 
parking stall, as another driver was pulling off the 
road. He hit the other car. Several more backed into 
parked cars while backing out of an alley. Four of 
our drivers hit various things while backing out of 
parking spaces—two parked cars, a wooden post and 
a steel post. Another driver was backing on an in- 
cline and slid into a ditch. The driver of one com- 
pany car backed into another LT&T car when he 
backed out of the garage! 

Since side collisions and hit objects are increas- 
ing we need to watch out for these, too. The most 
costly accident for LT&T in 1970 was a side collision. 
The company driver failed to stop at a stop sign and 


was hit on the right side by the other vehicle. This 
accident cost the Company $1306.88. 

An example of a hit object is the LT&T employee 
who turned too quickly while driving into a parking 
stall and hit the rear of a parked car. 

The number of accidents is increasing each year 
for LT&T. In 1968 there were sixty-seven, in 1969 
there were seventy-two and in 1970 there were 
seventy-five. 

We should drive prepared, says Spears. Drivers, 
not fate, cause auto accidents. Driving should never 
be taken for granted. It requires you to make as 
many as 2,000 split second decisions daily, he points 
out. 

You should develop these driving habits. Contin- 
ually adjust speed and spacing to changes in driving 
conditions. Anticipate mistakes of others. Drive 
within the limitations of your car and nature’s laws. 
Cooperate, don’t compete. 

Every employee who operates a motor vehicle can 
help reduce accidents. Watch out for those “backing 
mishaps” and make 1971 a good year for driving. 


1970 MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 
Preventable Miscel- 


Yes No laneous 
Side Collision 0. 6 15 0 
Head-on Collision .. 0.000.000... 0 0 0 
Rear-end Collision —................ 1 8 0 
AIS eats cet St, 14 8 0 
BVA. OIL ROAG sicseeseidateccecececc: 2 0 0 
Fit: OD FOGG scp eccciasersctecsrencsex caes 5 2 0 
Hit by Thrown Rock .............. 0 1 0 
| Sa20 g(a 6: ee a eeeeae 3 1 0 
Falling Object 00.0.0... 0 0 0 
Mechanical Defect or Failure 0 0 0 


Vehicle Operated by a Person 


Not an Employee ............ ..... 3 0 0 
No Overhead Clearance ......... 1 0 0 
Car Door Open . uu... 3 0 0 
OW: -ayhe aie cicetdonacheticeds 0 0 0 
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Hattie Martin Dorothy Everett 


Don Eisenbarth 


Quick Thinking by LT&Ters Save Life 


vs ipeoeolaet afternoon, February 21, had been fairly 
routine for operator Hattie Martin and service 
assistant Dorothy Everett of Nebraska City. 

Around 4:45 p.m. the situation changed when a 
call for help came over the line. Reacting quickly 
Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Everett and Don Eisenbarth took 
action which helped save a woman’s life. 

With the intuition resulting from 20 years of ser- 
vice, Dorothy felt it was an emergency. The party 
on the line was hard to understand, but it sounded 
as if she had asked for help. Dorothy alerted Vyrl 
Clark, Plattsmouth Area Manager who in turn called 
Don Ejisenbarth, Plattsmouth Installer Repairman, 


Two New Modern Additions 


\\ ie have two modern additions to the telephone 

equipment that we are offering to our customers. 
They are Touch Calling Styleline and Touch Calling 
Kricofon instruments. 

You know what the Swedish-styled Ericofon 
looks like—it’s self contained, kind of curvy and the 
dial is in the base. 

The following six colors are available: 
Beige—Sahara 
White—Taj Mahal 
Pink—Petal Pink 
Red—Mandarin Red 
Green—Crystal Mint 
. Turquoise—Aqua Mist 

The Styleline is a slender little phone with the 
dial in the receiver. 

The following nine colors are available: 

1. Avocado 

2. Beige 

3. Blue 


Don wh 
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and gave him the details. 

Don quickly located the number on the line and 
called Mr. Clark so he could pull the plant card to 
determine the number the woman was calling from. 

Don notified the Deputy Sheriff, then headed for 
the customer’s home. When he arrived the Deputy 
Sheriff was giving mouth to mouth resuscitation for 
the woman had stopped breathing and turned blue. 
The rescue unit was called and she was taken to an 
Omaha hospital. 

Had it not been for the quick thinking and action 
of these LT&T employees, this incident might have 
had a tragic ending. 


Ebony 
Green 
Ivory 
Pink 
White 
Yellow 
They are now available with Touch Calling and 
can be ordered in the Lincoln, Beatrice, York, Has- 
tings and Plattsmouth areas. 
You can get extra length cords too! 
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Fred’s A Boxing Champion 


WO years ago Fred Orduna, Building Service 

Attendant in Lincoln, had only a vague idea of 
what the Marquis of Queensbury rules were all 
about. Today he is Southeast District Champion in 
the Golden Gloves boxing program and has com- 
peted in the regional matches in Omaha. 

Fighting at 147 pounds, Fred lost a close decision 
in his Omaha bout, but he’s not discouraged. “I plan 
to go to the Nationals next year,” he said with con- 
fidence. 

Orduna has been boxing only a little more than a 
year. But he had previous experience with his fists 
because he, like many young men, had in his child- 
hood days settled disputes in the streets of Omaha. 

The 21 year-old telephone man now regards fight- 
ing as a sport and wouldn’t dream of street fighting— 
“Unless, of course I had to, you know”. 

Fred grew up in the city of Omaha, later moving 
to Lincoln, where he graduated from Lincoln North- 
east in 1968. He has played football and basketball, 
but now is wrapped up in keeping in fighting trim. 

He also sings and plays drums with a combo, The 
Prior Associates, who have taken engagements in 
the Linco]n area as well as made wider tours. 

He got into the Golden Gloves program by men- 
tioning to a cousin, David Hill, that he was inter- 
ested. Dave talked him into working out with him 
and later asked him to box in a match. 


Bob is a Lively Ninety-one! 


ie ninety-one retired LT&T’er R. I. “Bob” Schou- 
borg is keeping right up with the times with his 
trim white beard. 

Bob is a former Beatrice Wire Chief who retired 
in 1945. He started with LT&T in 1912 as a City 
Foreman at Hastings and was promoted to Wire 
Chief in 1934. The year Bob retired he lost his wife. 
His granddaughter, Mrs. James Johnson, then went 
to live with him. “He raised me,” she said. “I went 
to live with him when he was 65 years old. Now he’s 
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‘Fred won, ond obi ere on a new sport. 

His coach says that Orduna has a very good de- 
fense, which is essential to a successful boxing 
career. Right now Cousin Dave is conditioning for 
the Golden Gloves competition and Fred is sparring 
with him every night. Besides helping his boxing 
teammate, Fred has been getting in condition for 
other matches, notably one at Sioux City. 

Boxing is kind of a family thing, according to 
Fred. Another cousin, Harold Hill, also competed in 
the district Golden Gloves bouts. 

With his determination and natural talent, it’s a 
good bet Fred Orduna will continue to win boxing 
trophies. 


with us and it’s really nice having him here as one 
of the family.” 

He now lives in Chula Vista, California with his 
granddaughter, her husband and three great grand- 
children. 

In November, Bob was ninety-one and friends 
and family gathered for a small celebration. “Why 
sure, I'll live to be a hundred. I’m counting on that, 
yes,’ he emphatically assured the gathering. The 
San Diego ‘Star News’ featured Bob in an article 
about the celebration. 

Bob has always enjoyed the outdoor life. Some 
of his favorite sports were fishing and hunting. “I 
worked in a feed mill, ranched, broke wild horses, 
traveled by box car and in a covered wagon, and 
lived in a log cabin,” he said. 

His first fling at the telephone business was with 
the Goldenrod Telephone Company at Wahoo in 
1902. He later held positions with telephone com- 
panies at Harvard, Holdrege, Nelson and Omaha 
before coming with LT&T. 

When asked about the longhaired males of today, 
he said, “Oh, I don’t know that there’s anything 
wrong with it. It’s their business, but they ought to 
take care of it right.” 

Bob shows the same enthusiastic outlook on life 
as he did in his younger days and enjoys life to its 
fullest. 
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Excise Tax Still in Effect 


HE 10% excise tax on telephone service is still 

with us and will be for at least a couple of years. 
A schedule adopted by the 91st Congress and signed 
into law by President Nixon calls for the end of the 
tax by the close of 1981. 

The tax is to remain at its present level through 
December 1972, then begin a schedule of reduction 
of one percentage point a year, disappearing in 1982. 

The telephone excise tax was enacted nearly 30 
years ago as a “temporary” wartime tax. Several 
times a schedule to reduce and phase out the tax 
has been set up, but each time it has been rescinded 
or delayed. 

The extension of tax on telephones (10%) and 
new cars (7%) is said to be worth $4 billion to the 
U.S. Treasury. 


Safe Driving Awards to 188 


ie had the majority of safe drivers at the recent 
Kiwanis sponsored safety banquet. Out of the 
377 drivers honored 188 were LT&T’ers. 

Safe driving certificates were given to those 
honored at the dinner. 

To be eligible for a certificate: 

1. An employee must not have an at-fault acci- 

dent on the job for a full calendar year. 

2. An employee must be assigned a company 
car; or spend a great portion of his time driv- 
ing on work assignments. 

The Lincoln companies which participated were: 
Brandeis with 6 drivers, Cengas (97), the City of 
Lincoln (37), The Fleming Co. (14), Star Van and 
Storage (97), Weavers (14), Sullivans (14), and 
LT&T (188). 

By departments, LT&T safe drivers included 24 
from Construction, 128 from Area Plant, 13 from 
General Plant, 2 from TV Transmission, 3 from Gen- 
eral Commercial, 8 from Supply and 9 from Engi- 
neering. 


Catherine Gillan Passes 


ATHERINE GILLAN, retired from traffic, died 
Monday, March 8. 

_ Miss Gillan began her telephone career in April, 

| "mmm: 1910 when she was employed by 

%, the City Mutual Telephone Com- 

_ pany of Humboldt. She was Chief 

tpaity Operator for the local company 

when it was purchased by LT&T in 

1917. She continued as Chief Op- 

erator for LT&T and held that posi- 

ys tion until her retirement in 1949 


which coincided with the conver- 
th eG iS sion of the exchange to dial opera- 
a tion. 
Miss Gillan spent nearly forty years handling 
calls for our customers in Humboldt and won a wide 
and staunch circle of friends during her career. 


She continued to make her home in Humboldt 
after her retirement. 

Funeral services were held Wednesday, March 10, 
at the Humboldt Presbyterian Church. 


Jack Mason, Retired, Dies 


ACK Mason, retired from Plant at Hastings, died 

Saturday, March 27th. 

Jack started his telephone career in 1916 as a Toll 
Testman in Lincoln and after a 
year transferred to Hastings as a 
Telegraph Operator. After serv- 
ing as a volunteer in World War I, 
Jack returned to LT&T. He was 
named Chief Testman in 1948 and 
remained in that position until his 
retirement in 1958. 

Jack had been active during his 
retirement years, and was in ap- 
parent good health until about a 
enonth before his passing when he was hospitalized. 
He was in intensive care until a week prior to his 
passing when he seemed to be on the road to re- 
covery. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, March 30th, 
at Butler-Volland Chapel in Hastings. Interment was 
at Parkview Cemetery in Hastings. 


Death Claims Jack Little 


Et . “Jack” Little, retired from Plant at Auburn, 
died Friday, March 26th. 

Mr. Little began his career with LT&T in April 
of 1927 as a Groundman at Ash- 
land. In September of that year he 
transferred to Lincoln Construc- 
tion. In 1945 he went to Auburn as 
a Combinationman. He held that 
job until his retirement in 1968. 

Mr. Little made his home in 
Brock, where Mrs. Little served as 
Chief Operator until the conver- 
sion of the exchange to dial in 1946. 

Death came suddenly at his 
home. He had taken his wife and sister to’: Auburn 
that morning and after returning home he began 
working on his car. His wife, Viola, was ironing and 
watching him and when she saw him lying on the 
ground she went out to investigate and discovered 
he had been stricken. 

He had been hospitalized about a year ago, but 
last summer Jack had worked on a farm, helping 
with haying. He had been active since his retire- 
ment. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, March 28th 
at the Methodist Church in Brock. Interment was 
at Lafayette Cemetery. 
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31-415 Serpice 


Anniversaries 4Q 


NOT PICTURED 


Floyd Arvanette Frederick Wiemann 
Lincoln, 20 years Lincoln, 10 years 
Edith Parsons Joseph Barneston 
Lincoln, 20 years Hastings, 5 years 
William Dalton Sandra Ellis 
Lincoln, 15 years Lincoln, 5 years 
Joyce Paul Richard Weichbrodt 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Years 


Lincoln, 10 years 
Lois Seymour 
Lincoln, 10 years 


20 


Years 


Max Jenkins Dorothy Appleman 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Lyndall Scott Robert Smith Darlene Timm 
Lincoln Nebraska City Lincoln 


New Life For Beverly Rotzin 


EVERLY ROTZIN has entered the leisure life of 

retirement closing twenty years of service on 
April 1. 

Mrs. Rotzin started her telephone career in 1951 
as an operator at Beatrice. In 1956 
she became a clerk in Beatrice 
Commercial. In the summer of 1963 
Mrs. Rotzin transferred to Lincoln 
as a clerk in the supply depart- 
ment. She became a Service Rep- 
resentative in the Lincoln Business 
office in 1964 and held that position 
until her retirement. 

“T have no specific plans at 
present, I am just looking forward 
to the leisure life, staying home and relaxing,” Mrs. 
Rotzin commented. 

Her friends and fellow employees at LT&T wish 
her a happy and enjoyable retirement. 


Mabel Wieting Richard Grant 
Beatrice Lincoln 


ria. 8 i 
John Drake Delvin McCoy Loran Powell 
Lincoln Tecumseh Lincoln 


10 


Years 


PS Vee AL 
Alfred Cochran Duane Wissel 
York Lincoin 


Leisure Life for Thelma 


f Wccoered TRITSCH marked over twenty-eight 
years of service when she retired on April 12. 
Mrs. Tritsch began as a clerk in the Commercial 

Department at Plattsmouth in 1942. 

She resigned in June of 1945 and 

returned in October of 1945 as a 

part time clerk. She left again in 

November of 1945 and returned in 

March of 1946 as a clerk. In 1959 

Mrs. Tritsch became cashier and 

retained that position until retire- 

ment. With the several interrup- 
tions in her service, Mrs. Tritsch 

net credited service date is 5-24-48. 
Thelma has no specific plans for retirement. “Re- 

laxing and being at home are my only plans at this 

time,” she said. 

Thelma says she is sure she will enjoy her new 
life and her friends here at LT&T wish her much 
happiness in the years to come. 
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Dea Hays Dorothea Heckman 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Beverly Rotzin Donald Cotton 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Glennys Bauman 


Conrad Bastow 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Helen Wallick Passes 


ELEN Wallick, retired Chief Operator, died 
Thursday, April 1, 1971. 


Mrs. Wallick joined the telephone industry as an 
operator at Weeping Water in 1907. 
She became an LT&T employee 
when the Weeping Water exchange 
was purchased by LT&T in 1912. 
She served as Chief Operator at 
Wahoo, Seward, Plattsmouth, York, 
and Shelby. She was made Chief 
Operator - cashier at Bradshaw in 
1936. 


Mrs. Wallick was one of the 
early telephone pioneers and being 
Chief Operator represented LT&T to those in her 
community. 


Funeral services were held April 6th in the Con- 


gregational Church in Weeping Water. Interment 
was at Oakwood Cemetery in Weeping Water. 


Bertha Anderson John Findley 


R. M. Hromadka 
Lincoln Crete Hastings 


John. Hardesty Ronald Hoffman M. Mazuch 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


Dorothy Fritch Denise Gude 


Dealva Wheeler 
Beatrice Lincoln Lincoln 


Nettie Baker Retires 


New Baker retired on March 23 ending 24 years 
with LT&T. 

Mrs. Baker began her career in the fall of 1946 
in Hastings as a House Service At- 
tendant. She held that position un- 
til her retirement. 

Mrs. Baker was in an automo- 
bile accident in January of 1970. 
She suffered various fractures and 
other injuries. She went on sick- 
ness disability absence, was able to 
return to work for several weeks, 
* but had to go back on disability. 

" She turned sixty-five in August, 
1970, but her retirement was delayed until her sick- 
ness benefits had expired. 

Mrs. Baker plans to “get caught up on some quilt- 
ing and hand sewing”. She also plans to travel to the 
West Coast to visit her son. 

It is obvious that Mrs. Baker will thoroughly en- 
joy her new life. 
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First mobile telephone service 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


Woe this issue, we’re trying something new. 

We are publishing a couple of recipes 
which are favorites with two of our employees. 
If you readers like this feature and send us 
some of your favorite recipes we’ll continue it. 


There are no prizes or awards. All you get 
out of it is the pleasure of sharing your favor- 
ite dishes. As announced in “The Casual Ob- 
server,” we'll make the selection for the July 
issue from recipes sent in by the first of this 
month. The theme is “Hot-weather Recipes” 
and we'll pick out two or three or four, scurry 
around and snap a picture of the persons send- 
ing them in and publish them. 


If you rush a recipe right in immediately it 
still might be considered for the July issue, but 
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OUR COVER 


@ COOKOUTS are fun for most 
people, including this fellow on our 
cover who is enjoying himself. We 
hope that you also will enjoy your 
cookouts, but without the culinary 
disaster which is developing in our 
cover picture. The art work was 
done by Win Mumma, Lincoln 
artist. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


we really should have more time to make a 


selection. 


Probably you'll have a better chance at 
getting one in the September issue (deadline 
July 15). The theme then will be “Lunchbox 
Surprise.” What with the kids ready to go back 
to school, maybe you Moms will share with 
others some of the ways you dress up lunches. 
Something hubby likes in his lunch would be 
good, too. 

We hope you'll like the new feature. If you 
have any special requests for recipes, let the 
editor know and he’ll see what can be done. 

Remember, it’s not a competition, but we 
will welcome “entries” from telephone employ- 
ees and their families. 

Hope to hear from you. 


Richard Brice patrols Switchroom 


New Security System Protects LT&T 


“TT’S the way of life, I guess,” said 

Charles Connors, General Plant 
Superintendent, with a serious look 
on his face and a note of regret 
in his voice. He was talking about 
the need for the new developments 
in LT&T’s security program. 

Since mid April, more careful 
control of those entering the LT&T 
general office and equipment build- 
ing in Lincoln has been in effect. 
Each employee must show his iden- 
tification card each time he enters 
and visitors must identify them- 
selves and the person they will call 
on. 

Keeping a watchful eye on those 
who enter is a security guard. After 
4 p.m. a second “roving” guard pa- 
trols the building. Guards on duty 
are employed by the Guardsmark 
Company and are professionals in 
this type of work, trained and 
schooled in handling emergencies, 
administering first aid and in main- 
taining security. 

Purpose is to protect employees 
and to safeguard communications 
for the communities we serve. 

“T don’t know how many millions 
of dollars of equipment we have in 


this building,’ said Connors, ges- 
turing around his seventh floor of- 
fice in the 15th and M building. 
Most of the equipment is related to 
all communications in LT&T terri- 
tory. 

The Company’s concern with se- 
curity has grown with the chang- 
ing social climate of the nation. We 
can’t consider ourselves immune to 
damage from civil unrest, and we 
have to take steps to protect our- 
selves. 

But the new improved security 
goes farther than than. It involves 
a program of constant checking for 
all types of hazards and a plan for 
acting in case of any type of emer- 
gency or threat to personnel or 
property. 

Checking the building is a roving 
guard who is instructed and train- 
ed to be alert to such things as fire 
hazards, safety hazards and build- 
ing failures or damage. 

Besides being alert for smoke or 
evidence of an outbreak of fire, the 
guard checks fire extinguishers for 
accessibility and to see that they 
are filled and working and of the 
proper type. He reports broken 
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windows or leaking pipes or valves 
which could result in water dam- 
age. He looks for safety hazards 
such as spills on the floor or con- 
ditions that might cause a person 
to trip and fall. 

The guard is also alert for the 
presence of unauthorized persons 
in the building. 

If an employee, customer or visi- 
tor has an illness or accident re- 
quiring immediate assistance, the 
guard is trained to take action. 

Part of the new security meas- 
ures is a plan for evacuating the 

(continued next page) 


Ed Lee, Don Marr, Mike Golden and yj¢¢ 
Coleman survey area 


Security System 


building if this should be necessary 
because of fire, explosion, threat, or 
other emergency. Instead of the 
elevators, stairways are to be used, 
with employees going directly to 
the Cornhusker Hotel to await in- 
structions. 

The guard station is a centralized 
location for reporting of emergency 
conditions or threats at any time of 
day or night. An employee receiv- 
ing a call concerning a threat or 
emergency should call the Emer- 
gency PBX number “540” and tell 
the guard of the type of emer- 
gency. The guard will then take 
action. 

Adding further security to the 
entrance of the main building is a 
TV monitor. The camera, located 
in the elevator lobby, can be acti- 
vated by the guard if he has an un- 
controllable situation at the door. 
This sounds an alarm in the Toll 
Room, where the monitor screen is 
located. Personnel there are in- 
structed to summon aid. 

Security measures are hardly 
new to our Company. Connors 
points out that for many years we 
have had employees at some build- 


Television camera in large globe watches 
entrance 


ings whose duties included watch- 
ing for fires, damage and the pres- 
ence of unauthorized persons. 

The practice of locking buildings 
after hours has long been followed, 
with some provision made for ad- 
mitting authorized personnel. 

In some locations dial locks have 
been used with the combination 
given to those who have reason to 
be in those areas. In other locations 
a signalling device is used with an 
on-duty employee admitting others. 

The new measures only rein- 
force a security program which the 
Company has been improving for 
several years. 

It was the summer of 1968 that 
employees were first issued the 
current style of Identification cards 
and guards were put on the doors 
at the main building. But guards 
were not used during the late, late 
hours when the door was locked 
and admittance was gained by use 
of a telephone mounted at the en- 
trance. 

The new system has a guard on 
duty at the door at all times, plus 
a roving guard moving through the 
building from 4 p.m. until 8 a.m. 
It also involves having employees 
who enter the main building show 
their ID cards. Except for Traffic 
Personnel, those who enter after 
ordinary working hours, weekends 
or holidays will be registered by 
the guard. 

“The employee acceptance has 
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been real good, and management 
appreciates that,” commented Con- 
nors about the new requirement. 

Making the system easier will 
soon be an enlarged reception area 
at the employees entrance and the 
revising of the business office en- 
tryway to the elevator lobby pro- 
vide better control of those enter- 
ing from the public business office. 

An integral part of the new plan 
for the security of our main build- 
ing is the Guardsmark Company, 
which is furnishing the trained 
guards. 

Michael F. Golden, branch mana- 
ger of the company, explains that 
it was started about seven years 
ago in Memphis, Tennessee by Ira 
Lipman and has become one of the 
largest security companies in the 
United States. 

Guards are screened so carefully 
before hiring that their background 
is searched for 10 years. They un- 
dergo a continuous training pro- 
gram with examinations every four 
weeks. 

Don’t think that we have arrived 
when it comes to security. There 
will be more changes and improve- 
ments in the future. One of them 
will be improved outdoor lighting 
around our buildings. We don’t 
know just what other changes 
might be made, but the problems 
of safeguarding our telephone peo- 
ple and the telephone property will 
be carefully studied regularly. 
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The Bowling Season Comes to an End 


Tosnvaiay team ‘dross went to Paul Singleton, Bob BeiaueH, Harold Schlender, Willard 
Waltke and - Cc. Andres, (not shown). George Hunt and Chip Woods presented the trophies. 
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ho are a persistent lot. 
High scores or low, they keep 
on bowling along, right through a 
season that is nearly as long as the 
school year. Some of them like the 
sport so well that they roll right 
through the summer, too. 

For most of the bowlers in LT&T, 
spring brings the season to a crash- 
ing climax. It was the same this 
year. 

Late in April, the Company spon- 
sored a pair of bowling tourna- 
ments, one for ladies and one for 
men for the bowlers throughout 
the Company. You don’t have to 
bow] in a league to take part in the 
tournament, but most of the tour- 
ney bowlers do roll the ball more 
than just occasionally. 

During the fall, winter and 
spring months. the Company also 
sponsors telephone men’s. and 
women’s bowling leagues in Lin- 
coln and telephone employees’ 
teams at some points in the terri- 
tory. 
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The season for these bowlers also 
came to a close last month, with 
trophies and awards to the best in 
the leagues. 

Watching bowlers is an interest- 
ing pastime. Each has his own par- 
ticular style of sending the ball 
down the alley. Some make an 
easy approach and gently push the 
ball towards the pins. Others wind 
up like a baseball pitcher and 
hurtle the ball forward. 

Some deliver the ball with a 
graceful and flamboyant flourish 
while others are almost unobtru- 
sive with their delivery. Some take 
almost a casual attitude towards 
the game. They pick their ball off 
the rack, nonchalantly walk up to 
the toe line and with little or no 
hesitation deliver the ball in a mat- 
ter-of-fact manner. Others ap- 
proach with furrowed forehead, 
glare at or study the pins and seem 
to be measuring every step of their 
approach before they begin their 
delivery. 

(continued next page) 


Bill Nuttleman had a Dutch 200 
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Don Norton, Jim Howat, Frank Hilsabeck, Rod Lane, and Jim Taccbuen. won : the: league 


Larry Wentink won cae aaa all Terry Coble won bowling bag | on a 
Ron Cotton waits his turn honors 


events trophies 


Al Thavenet was most improved 
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The Bowling Season Comes to an End ayo oS SC So) eee 
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as the individuals bowling. Some tana % 
play the game with a poker face, 
with scarcely a quiver of an eye- 
brow. Other bowlers reflect on 
their faces every tiny wobble or f 
deviation of the ball. Their elation 
at a good shot and dejection at a 


‘poor pin count is apparent to all. 


The bowler watcher can some- 
times tell without looking at the 
scores whether a bowler is having 
a good game, an ordinary one, or a 
really bad one. The look on his 
face (except for those with the 
poker face), the way he picks up 
his ball and his stride as he ap- 
proaches the alley all give good 
clues. 


An observer can almost himself 
feel the elation experienced by a 
io : bowler who has several strikes in 
ee Saat " = 3) Ne. —. ewe | 
Rae as Deane Horris, Ula House eae is What’s the attraction of bowling? 

: ‘ Different bowlers give different 
answers, but it boils down to the 
fact that for the keglers it’s a lot of 
fun. It’s a competitive game, with 
teams squared off against each 
other. And it is a game of skill, 
demanding concentration, muscu- 
lar control, coordination and tim- 
ing. 

A perfect score of 300 is attain- 
able—but just barely so, making 
the game one of constant chal- 
lenge and constant opportunity to 
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Tournament and league team winners were Ruth Merrill, 
Steider and Carol Carlson 
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bowler makes a graceful delivery 
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Dorothy Oliver and Florence Uhrmacher won Leona Yarmon won all events In recent years the popularity of 
doubles the sport has waned somewhat, but 


it shows no signs of dying out. 
This past season the Lincoln men’s 
and women’s leagues each mus- 
tered eight teams. 

The men’s tournament attracted 
well over 100 employees into com- 
petition, 115 of them bowling on 23 
| 4 = | ss teams. Some of the 76 who com- 

/ v= | | e peted in doubles and singles did 
| Se LN not bowl on teams. 
| ‘et , Ne It’s obviously a fascinating game, 
| | | | \' J one which its enthusiasts say is 
» BD ; good exercise as well as a lot of 


Ula House congratulates Leona Donna Giebelhaus won bowling bag fun. 
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Barb Scribner had highest series June Burkey was most improved Joyce Sedersen rests between turns 
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Tiny costs add up to big expenses 


PENCIL doesn’t cost very much, does it? Neither 

does a paper clip or a few inches of telephone 
wire. But when you buy as many pencils, paper clips 
and feet of wire as LT&T, the total bill is something 
else again. 


Those inexpensive pencils set LT&T back a total 
of $1,832 in the past 12 months. That’s what the 
Company spent keeping a supply of them on hand 
for employees. Figures for other items are also im- 
pressive and show that the little things do add up 
to big expenses. 


Likewise, small savings on small items by many 
employees add up to big savings for the Company. 


Maybe you’d like to take a guess at what LT&T 
spent on various items in common use in a recent 
12 month period. We’ll even supply you with 4 
choice of answers: 

1. LT&T spent (A. $118; B. $90; C. $75) on paper 

clips. Annual consumption was (A. 2100 boxes; B. 

1,918 boxes; C. 1800 boxes). 


2. Staples used for inside wire cost (A. $1,212; B. 
$985; C. $1,828). 


3. Pens cost LT&T (A. $300; B. $612; C. $530). 


Pencils and pens: We use them by the dozen 


4. LT&T spent (A. $999; B. $1,027; C. $1,015) on 
inter office envelopes. 


Envelopes: We use all sizes and shapes 


Adding machine tape: One of many items Paper clips: They show up everywhere 
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). The annual consumption of typing paper was 
(A. 128,000 sheets; B. 110,000 sheets; C. 92,000 
sheets) and the cost was (A. $467; B. $402; C. 
$329). 


6. The number of rolls of adding machine paper 
purchased was (A. 829; B. 900; C. 750) and they 
cost (A. $170; B. $152; C. $198). 


7. The number of sheets of copy paper purchased 
was (A. 270,000; B. 180,000; C. 205,000) and the 
cost was (A, $5,220; B. $6,088; C. $4,315). 


8. 27,500 sheets of carbon paper cost (A. $981; B. 
$812; C. $1,000). 

9. The feet of cable used was (A. 183,272; B. 171,- 
306; C. 123,410) and the cost was (A. $72,312; B. 
$48,111; C. $87,966). 

10. LT&T spent (A. $25,253; B. $18,822; C. $21,112) 
for underground conduit. 


11. The number of rolls of tape used in plant 
work purchased (A. 7,653; B. 7,518; C. 5,412) and 
the cost was (A. $5,363; B. $4,216; C. $2,616). 

12. The number of feet of inside wire was (A. 
952,000; B. 1,868,000; C. 852,000) and the cost was 
(A. $32,127; B. $51,128; C. $39,612). 

Now check the answer box and see if your 
answers are right. 


Staples: We use boxes and boxes of them 


Answer Box 
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Conduit: is: measnied by the foot 
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Recipes for the Outdoors 


O* A NICE summer evening in almost any neigh- 
borhood at this time of year you can detect a 
delicious aroma originating from somebody’s back 
yard. It’s the season of outdoor cookery and informal 
meals on the patio. 

Particularly lovely scents come from the areas of 
the homes of Chip Woods and Max Walker, both of 


TERIYAKI STEAK 
ly cup soy sauce 
1 clove garlic, crushed 
1 tsp sugar 
1% cup sherry 
1 tsp ginger 
2 lbs beef (fillet) 
Method 1: Cut beef into thin strips and marinate in 
sauce mixed from above ingredients for 4-6 hours 
(longer if possible). Put beef on skewers and grill 
over charcoal. 
Method 2: Cut beef into 4-6 oz. fillets. Marinate as 
above and grill. 
Hither way results in a really delicious steak. 


whom are devotees of outdoor cooking. 
Both have agreed to share some of their cooking 
secrets. Chip commented that he could furnish us 


- with one for every issue—he’s got so many, some of 


which are old family recipes. 

For this issue we’ve picked Chip’s recipe for Teri- 
yaki steak and Max’s method of cooking onions and 
potatoes. 
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Chip Woods with his grill 


FOIL COOKED ONIONS 
1 sweet onion the size of an apple 
double strength foil 
butter or margarine 
salt and seasoning 

Remove dry skin from onion and quarter. Take a 
piece of foil and butter it. Butter the onion and salt 
and season to taste. 

Wrap foil around onion, using the “drug store 
wrap.” (Bring the two ends over the top and fold 
over joined ends. Close other two ends of the wrap 
in the same way). 

Cook until done—approximately 1% or 2 hours. If 
done in an oven, set at 350 degrees. 

FOIL COOKED POTATOES 

Cut potatoes like shoestrings and treat as above. 
aa to taste, adding a little chopped onion if you 
ike. 

“You really have a king’s meal and it’s easy to 
prepare. To serve, just unwrap and serve in foil,” 
advises Max. 
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Health Care Program 


It's great when you need it 


Mest people take their Company 
health care insurance plan 
pretty much for granted—so much 
so that they don’t bother to learn 
anything about it until they need it. 
Like a great many things, the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield health care 
plan seems terribly complicated, at 
least on the surface. But it’s a good 
idea to know how it works, just in 
case you need to make a claim some 
time. 

The best way to explain is to take 
an example. So let’s dream up an 
imaginary employee and an illness 
to go with him (or her), and ex- 
plain how the claim would be made. 


Our mythical employee had to 
have major surgery and it happen- 
ed quickly and without warning. 
His hospital stay was two weeks 
and he missed 32 days of work. 

We can just imagine this em- 
ployee saying, 

“It all happened so fasi! I didn’t 
have time to think about what the 
insurance covered, but one thing 
was sure—I didn’t have anywhere 
near enough money to pay the bills 
myself.” 

“My family found out that Health 
Care Insurance has two parts, basic 
benefits and major medical bene- 
fits. You know how relieved we 
were to find out we only had to 
show our doctor my membership 
card and he took care of the paper- 


work for the basic benefits.” 

When I got out of the hospital 
after two weeks, we just showed 
them my Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
card and they sent the bills to the 
Blue Cross office.” 

“My illness was a serious one and 
we went way over the basic bene- 
fits, so my family and I had some 
work to do. To put in the major 
medical claim we had to get a form 
from my supervisor and fill it out. 
We didn’t need our doctor’s signa- 
ture, but we did have to gather the 
itemized bills to attach to the claim 
form and we had to send it in to the 
Blue Cross office.” 

Our mythical employee found 
that the basic and major medical 
portions of the insurance work this 
way: 


In capsule: 

To make a claim, present your 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield card to your 
doctor. He will take care of the 
paperwork. 

Before leaving the hospital, pre- 
sent ycur card to the hospital. They 
will send bills to Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield. 

If major medical insurance is in- 
volved, obtain a form from your 
supervisor (from the Personnel Of- 
fice if you are a retiree.) Fill it out, 
attach itemized bills and send to the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield office. 
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Blue Cross-Blue Shield follows a 
schedule of basic medical and surgi- 
cal allowances. These do not cover 
all of the expenses you may have. 
When you have built up $100 in ex- 
penses to be paid out of your own 
pocket, then the major medical por- 
tion of the insurance takes over. 

Major medical pays 80 per cent of 
eligible expenses, which are listed 
on page 20 of the booklet “Health 
Care Program” given to members. 
Things not covered are also listed 
in the booklet. 

For major medical claims, no 
more than three deductibles are re- 
quired of any one family during a 
policy year. This year runs from 
Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. If there have 
been no claims in the previous year, 
expenses incurred June through 
August count towards the deducti- 
ble in the new year. 

In the case of a common accident 
involving more than one covered — 
person, the $100 deductible need be 
paid by only one person during the 
membership year in which the acci- 
dent occurred. 

Cur employee found that in mak- 
ing a major medical claim he need- 
ed this information on the bills: 

Name of the person or organi- 
zation providing the services or 
supplies. 

Name of the patient receiving 
them. 

(continued next page) 


Health Care ... 


Each date they were provided. 
Each charge for them. 
Description of them. 


cine on bills if they were dis- “deductible” which must be ac- 
pensed by a physician. 
We can imagine the mythical em- takes over. (Payments made by the 
ployee commenting, “Of course I basic portion of Blue Cross-Blue 


cumulated before major medical 


The professional status of a had to pay some of the bills, but the Shield do not count towards the 
private nurse (if one was used), mount was a small percentage of $100.) 


plus the registration number on the total bill.” 
bills for special nursing services. 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield coverage 


If the case had been that of a re- “meshes” with Medicare coverage, 


Prescription numbers for each tired employee 65 years or older, supplementing it. However, Blue 
drug on bills for prescription the situation would have been a  Cross-Blue Shield will not supple- 
drugs. little different. Payments made by ment Medicare payments beyond 

Listing of each drug or medi- Medicare count towards the $100 100% of the total charge. 


40 Years of Service for Mabel and Mary 


ie April of 1931 two young ladies went to work for 

LT&T in Jefferson County. Mabel Weiting started 
a telephone career at the contract office of Plymouth 
on April 15 and Mary T. Jackson went to work as a 
student operator in Fairbury on April 23. 

That year the Company had exchange revenues 
of $2,187,000 and toll revenues of about $880,000. It 
had 77,000 phones in service having just lost 6,000 
stations. 

Forty years later, Mabe! and Mary observed four 
decades of service with LT&T. And the Company’s 
exchange and toll revenues had grown to $13,000,000 
and $14,000,000 and its number of stations was over 
216,000 with a gain last year of 9,400. 

Officials of the Company, friends and co-workers 
of Mabel and Mary gathered at a luncheon April 19 
to honor the two. 

Each was presented a handsome service anniver- 
sary pin by Company Vice-President Tyler Ryan, 
acting in the absence of President Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr. who was out of town. 

Mr. Ryan told the two that the officers of the 
Company “realize a good deal of progress and wel- 
fare of our Company is dependent upon employees 
such as yourselves.” 

“Each of you and all of us have contributed to 
our record. If each of you hadn’t done a good job, 
we couldn’t have made progress,” he said. 

Mary Jackson commented of her early days at 
work. “I remember how scared I was and how I'd 
go home every night and cry because [ thought I’d 
never learn it.” She did learn and for five years 
worked at night. “I’ve enjoyed all the downs and ups 
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and all the people I’ve met and all the Chief Oper- 
ators,” she said. 

Mabel Wieting recalled that before being official- 
ly employed by LT&T she worked as an Operator 
at Plymouth under the manager. Then she became 
Contract Chief Operator. 

“T really enjoyed it,” she said. “I had to make 
collections as well as handle Traffic. I had a lot of 
German fellows who didn’t know if they wanted to 
pay unless I’d talk to them in German,” she laughed. 

After 15 years at Plymouth, Mabel transferred to 
Beatrice. “I looked at that board and thought how 
do they reach all those positions?” she remembered. 

But she soon learned about multiple positions and 
mastered the larger board. 

Both Mary and Mabel have several more years 
before they will reach retirement age. 

Mr. Ryan spoke for the Company as he told the 
two honored employees, “We really appreciate what 
you have done and what you will do.” 

Bottom left: Mabel and Mary adjust corsages 
Immediately below: Tyler Ryan greets Mabel 


Bottom: R. B. Hobson, Jim Geist, Roger Ghormley and Ryan greet 
Mary (second from right) and luncheon guests 
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April 15 — June 1 


40 


Years 


Service 
Anniversaries 


Raymond Sfote Beatrice Sundberg 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Dorothy Everett Robert Thallas Edith Parsons 
Nebraska City Lincoln Lincoln 


Kenneth Darby William Lietgeb Ralph Retzloff 


Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
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Ronald Ahrens John Moore Bonnie Armstrong 
Lincoln Beatrice Lincoln 


Mary Jackson 
Lincoln 


Olga Anderson William Barry 
Lincoln Lincoln 


15 


Years 


Jerald Garrison 
Lincoln 


10 


Years 


Lyle Schmit 
Fairbury 


Marjorie Hester Joan Winders 


Lincoln Lincoln 


Boyd Wedgwood 
Lincoln 


20 


Years 


Gerald Salber 
Hastings 


2 


Years 


Not Pictured 


Jacqueline Sheldon 
Lincoln, 20 years 
Mary Wynn 
Lincoln, 15 years 
Betty Mooney 
Hastings, 15 years 
Dwight Enderle 
Lincoln,15 years 
Thomas Boyd 
Lincoln, 15 years 
James McGehee 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Patricia Spacek 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Magdylen Blazek 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Marvin Huls 
Lincoln, 5 years 


A Crown for Suzanne 


Mes Southeast Nebraska is pretty, talented and a 
operator for LT&T. 

The charming gal is Suzanne Holmes, an operator 
in Unit III. She came to Lincoln in September of 
1970. 

Suzanne was born in Falls City, Nebraska and 
lived there till she came to Lincoln. Even though she 
is now living in Lincoln, she is representing the area 
around Falls City. 

suzanne was second runner-up in 1970 and de- 
cided to try again. She was successful the second time 
and is now on her way to the Miss Nebraska pageant 
in Kearney July 8th, 9th and 10th. 

There is excitement in any pageant, especially 
one that is a prelude to the Miss America pageant. 
The flurry of activity was on Sunday, March 21. 

According to Suzanne, there was an interview by 
five judges, who were from all parts of Nebraska. 
After the interview, the girls modeled streetwear and 
bathing suits. Then they displayed their talent which 
was as individual as the girls were. After the talent, 
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Suzanne is crowned 


there was modeling of formals. The five finalists 
were picked on the basis of their talent, poise and 
figure, but their intelligence and ability to think 
quickly was also put to the test by questions asked 
them. 

suzanne’s talent was modern jazz. Even though 
she has never taken dance lessons, she is an accom- 
plished dancer. “My girlfriend and a dance teacher 
helped me with my dancing and also choregraphed 
the dance,” she said. The Falls City Dance Band 
played for her. 

Suzanne’s question was “Have you had any funny 
or embarrasing experiences as an operator?” 

“A little boy, about 5, called the switchboard and 
after telling me his name he asked if I had a toy and 
I answered yes. The inquisitive little boy then asked 
if I would come visit him and again I answered yes— 
if he would hang up. The boy did hang up, but not for 
long because he called back and guess who answered 
—that’s right—I did. He said ‘I forgot to tell you I 
will leave the porch light on for you.’” Suzanne re- 
lated to her attentive audience. 

After the question and answer period, the finalists 
nervously awaited behind stage for the judges final 
decision. Given the signal a decision was reached, the 
girls were ushered back on stage. The runner-ups 
were named and then Miss Southeast Nebraska was 
announced and this year Suzanne Holmes heard her 
name. 


Between now and July Suzanne will be busy 
brushing up on her talent and getting her wardrobe 
together. During the Miss Nebraska pageant Suzanne 
hopes to hear her name called again. 


Elizabeth Behm Retires 


"| will miss everyone I worked with daily”, Eliza- 
beth Behm said, after her retirement in April. 
Working for LT&T seems to run in the Behm 

family. Mrs. Behm’s career with 

LT&T has covered nearly 30 years. 

Her husband Allen, who is an 

equipment repairman has been 

with LT&T for 28 years. Several 
other relatives have worked for the 

Company over the years. 

In March of 1942, Mrs. Behm 
came to LT&T as an operator. She 
_ became a Service Assistant in 1950. 
— After a year’s leave of absence, Mrs. 
Behm returned as a Service Assistant until 1955 when 
she asked to be an operator for she was unable to 
assume Service Assistant duties due to her health. 
She remained an operator until her retirement. 

When asked what her future plans were Mrs. 
Behm said “I am going to stay home and keep house 
—maybe even do some gardening and sewing.” 

All her friends here at LT&T wish Elizabeth an 
enjoyable retirement. 
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New Life for Alice Peters 


Yee Peters ended 41 years as an operator when 
She retired June 1. 


Her career r began in Fairmont in 1922 and she re- 

mained there four years before she 
_ resigned to be married. Mrs. Peters 
returned as Chief Operator at Fair- 
mont in 1935. In 1941 she trans- 
ferred to Friend as Chief Operator 
until it was converted to dial in 
1949. Mrs. Peters then went to 
York as an instructor and Service 
Assistant in 1949 until the ex- 
change was converted in 1962. She 
LL then transferred to Lincoln as an 
operator. This is the position she held until retire- 
ment. 


Asked what her retirement plans are Mrs. Peters 
said, “I am going home to Fairmont and dig in the 
dirt.” 


Mrs. Peters is looking forward to her leisure life 
and is planning to enjoy it. 


Charles Shuler Retires 


‘Gao F, Shuler, Jr. retired from supply on 
April 29 after sixteen years with LT&T. 
Mr. Shuler began his career with LT&T in Oc- 
ay tober of 1955 as a Warehouseman 
ys oie and became a shipping clerk in 
February of 1956. This is the posi- 
> tion he held until his retirement. 
Mr. Shuler took a sickness dis- 
ability absence in April of 1970 and 
due to ill health has not been able 
to return to work. His illness is a 
rare disease which affects the mus- 
cles. 
| According to Ernie Royce, Mr. 
Shuler’s supervisor, “he is an excellent worker with 
a wonderful personality.” “I would like fifty like 
him,” 
All of his friends and fellow employees here at 
LT&T hope his reduced activity will be beneficial to 
his health and speed his recovery period. 


Telephone Gets Hot Foot — An English 
housewife thought she had discovered a new 
method to repair telephones ... when her 
phone went dead, she would pour hot water 
down a crack in her sidewalk and the phone 
would come back to life. Engineers concluded 
that there was a break in the underground 
cable and the water seeping down would tem- 


Glenn Melson has New Plans 


‘eae Melson will enter retirement May 1 after 

29 years with LT&T. 

Mr. Melson began as a draftsman in 1924. He was 
laid off during the depression, and 
returned in 1933. He became a clerk 
in General Plant in 1934 and trans- 
ferred to Supply in 1938 as a clerk. 
Mr. Melson resigned in August of 
1939 to take a Government position. 
After 19 years away from LT&T 
Mr. Melson returned as a clerk in 
Supply. He also worked as a:Shop- 
man and in an Advanced Clerical 

ya position before his promotion to 
Senior Clerk in 1968. He retained this position until 
retirement. 

“T plan to see parts of the U.S. I have never seen 
before,’ Mr. Melson commented recently. “I have a 
son in Missouri and a daughter in Kansas.” “T also 
enjoy gardening and will spend some time on it.” 

Mr. Melson is entering retirement with enthusi- 
asm and plans to keep busy. 


Retirement for Eva Schmidt 


| ae Schmidt had twenty-one years service with 

LT&T when she retired in April. 

Mrs. Schmidt started as an operator in Valparaiso 
in November of 1950. In 1952, she 
went to Dunbar as an operator and 
then to Nebraska City in 1957 as an 
operator. She remained in that po- 
sition until her retirement. 

Mrs. Schmidt started her tele- 
phone career at a time when the 
industry was rapidly changing and 
"| growing. Her career began at an 
old and tiny magneto exchange and 
HY E#) she closed her career at a large toll 
center oer modern equipment. 

“T have no specific plans at present,” Mrs. Schmidt 
said about retirement. “I may travel later on.” 

Mrs. Schmidt enters retirement with apparent an- 
ticipation and it is obvious she will enjoy her life 
of leisure. 


porarily complete the circuit. | 


How Long? A customer called a Southern 
New England Telephone Company service 
rep to ask her a very important question re- 
lating to a new phone the lady was having 
installed. The question: “How long is your 
13-foot cord?” 
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Do Things Really Change? 


eee really change in fifty years, or do they? 

In the telephone industry, the methods of opera- 
tion and the equipment used today couldn’t compare 
to that of fifty years ago, but do the people and 
situations change? 

In the June, 1921 edition of the Lincoln Telephone 
News there were some interesting articles on what 
was happening in the telephone business at that time. 

Then as now LT&T was interested in bridging the 
gap between itself and its subscribers. The Company 
invited the people to “drop in” so they could be 
shown around. LT&T hoped by doing this there 
would be a better understanding by its patrons on 
how a telephone company was operated. 

Fifty years ago, operators were as intuitive as 
they are now. Miss Ruth Williams, Bell telephone 
night operator, was $25 richer because she got angry 
when a man called to inquire the time and he got 
“sassy” with her. He had entered a store early in the 
afternoon and hid under the counter until closing 
time. Not being sure if it was late enough to rob the 
store he called and asked the time. Miss Williams 
asked where he was talking from and he replied it 
was none of her business. It was 1:10 and she was 
easily able to identify where the call came from. She 
called the police and they met the man leaving with 
$300 worth of goods. Twenty-five dollars was her 
reward. 

Save your money, don’t gamble or speculate was 
some advice given to employees just as it is today. 

An application for a rate adjustment was filed, 
for then as now LT&T was concerned about an ade- 
quate return on its investment. 

Operators were recognized as being a vital part 
of the community as they are today. At Creede, Colo- 
rado, every girl on the exchange was made an hon- 
orary member of the city fire department. 

Then as now, LT&T urged employees to be cau- 
tious during construction, or else the accident curve 
would take a sharp upward swing. 

Situations and people really haven’t changed that 
much in fifty years, have they?! 


"911" Number in Beatrice 


HE “911” National Emergency Telephone Number 

went into effect in Beatrice on June Ist. It is 
hoped this nationwide emergency number will sim- 
plify and speed the summoning of assistance by those 
who need it. 

In Beatrice, the “911” calls will be answered from 
the Police Department Headquarters on a 24 hour 
basis, seven days a week. From there the calls will 
be dispatched to the appropriate agency for meeting 
of the emergency. 

Messages are taped as they come into the Police 
Department. 


Adoption of the emergency number does not 
make obsolete any of the previously used emergency 
numbers. Calls directly to the Police, Fire Depart- 
ment and Rescue Squad can be placed by dialing the 
previously used numbers. 

There are also eight locations of outdoor pay 
phones that will offer free “911” service. The “911” 
number can be reached on the pay phones without 


depositing a coin. 


Beatrice is the fourth town in LT&T territory to 
adopt the new number. It is already in effect in 
Hebron, Lincoln and Plattsmouth. 


Sunglasses or Funglasses? 


[Pe you own sunglasses or funglasses? What is the 
difference? Well, according to the Consumer 
Guide on Sunglass Selection published by Bausch & 
Lomb there is a difference in lens color, lens quality 
and often the price. Funglasses are not made for eye 
protection in the sun, either. 

The makers of lenses say that sunglasses should be 
made of prescription quality glass, precision ground 
and polished to eliminate defects that will cause eye 
strain. The lens color should be neutral gray or sage 
green. Other colors are of little or no value in a sun- 
glass lens. 


sunglasses incorporating top quality cost more to 
manufacture than ordinary ones. Price alone, how- 
ever, isnot a reliable quide to quality. Your best basis 
for selection is the reputation of the manufacturer. 

Since glasses are not usually returnable, there is 
a “neat trick” to store-test them. Turn the glasses 
over and have an overhead fluorescent lighting fix- 
ture reflect on the inside of one of the lenses. Now 
move the glass slightly, so the reflection travels 
across the lens. If the image of the light becomes 
distorted and shows wiggles or waves, it means that 
the lens is faulty and will cause eye strain. 

If the lens range from soft pastels through bright 
blues, reds and yellows and the lenses are generally 
plastic then it is a funglass and not a sunglass. 

It’s nice to have a collection of funglasses—-but 
remember to keep them for fun and use your sun- 
glasses for the sun. Your eyes deserve the best— 
they’re the only ones you'll ever have. 


Companies that take refuge behind the 
rock of security find that it soon becomes a 
tombstone. The railroads did not stop growing 
so much because the need was filled by 
others, as because it was not filled by the 
railroads themselves.” 

David Rockefeller 
President 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
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Lyle Higgins Promoted 


YLE Higgins has been promoted from Assistant 
Chief Dispatcher to Local Testboard Foreman. 

Lyle began his career with LT- 
&T in 1948 as a Groundman. He 
went on military leave in 1952. 

On his return in 1954, Lyle be- 
came a Splicer’s Helper. Since then 
he has been a Combinationman and 
Assistant Chief Dispatcher. 

Lyle’s twenty-three years ex- 
perience will certainly be an asset 
in his new position. 


New Title for Lester Way 


ESTER Way has been promoted from Engineer 
Assistant to Engineer. 


Les came to LT&T in November 
of 1955 as a Draftsman. He had 
been Assistant Engineer since 1962. 


Les has taken part in many 
Company activities during his six- 
teen years with LT&T. Many times 
he has been called upon to con- 
r tribute his artistic ability. 


Promotion for Dwight Splitt 
pee Splitt has been promoted from Toll Ter- 
minalman to Service Foreman. 

Dwight started his telephone 
career seven years ago in October 
of 1964. His first job was that of 
Groundman. 

Since that time, Dwight has 
worked as a Splicer’s Helper, Com- 
binationman, Cable T-V Man, and 
Toll Terminalman. 

His varied background has given 
Dwight valuable experience which 
will certainly be useful in his new 


position. 


The World is a great mirror. It reflects back to 
you what you are. If you are loving, if you are friend- 
ly, if you are helpful, the World will prove loving and 
friendly and helpful to you. The World is what you 
are. 

—Thomas Dreier 

It is easy to fool yourself. It is more difficult to 
fool the people you work for. It is still more difficult 
to fool the people you work with. And it is almost im- 
possible to fool the people who work under your di- 
rection. 

—Harry B. Thayer 


LT&T First in Ad Contest 


| Reeves took first place in an advertising contest spon- 
sored by the Lincoln Advertising Club. 

There were ten categories and LT&T won for 
its Company Public Relations Campaign. Multiple 
Media was used: Television, radio and newspaper. 

The six ads that won LT&T first place were: 


1. “Touch a button to write a check”: drawing a 
check on your bank through the use of a 
touch-calling telephone connected to electronic 
switching equipment. 

2. “Want to look up something”: there will be a 
complete reference service at your fingertips 
in your home or office by punching a few 
buttons. 


3. “Waiting for a phone call?”: soon it won’t be 
necessary to stay near the phone when you are 
expecting a call—you will be able to dial a 
code and the call will automatically go to 
where you are. 


4. “So good to see you”: phonevision. 


5. “Classroom in the living room”: youngsters 
will learn to read, spell, do arithmetic or even 
play the piano without leaving home. 


6. “Have we got connections! Ten million bil- 
lion!!!: that’s the number of different tele- 
phone connections that can be made in the U.S. 
today. LT&T has 207,000 telephones in service 
(an increase of 45% over the last decade.) 


As the ad says “we don’t wait for the future—we 
help make it!” 
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Vanderslice and plague 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


T hasn’t happened to me yet, but I sort of 

expect it to one of these days. It happened 
to an Assistant Editor of the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company publication. 
“News Topics” a while back. 


rmi4 


The C&P Assistant Editor, toting a camera, 
was briskly walking to the rear entrance of a 
company storeroom when an employee work- 
ing there put down a box, approached, and 
asked, “Are you an employee? May I see your 
pass, please?” The A.E. had the pass and all 
was well. 

So far, wherever I’ve gone toting a camera 
I’ve found people who know me. But one of 
these days it is bound to happen—an en- 
counter with some employee who doesn’t 
know who [ am. 

And let’s face it. Who would expect an 
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OUR COVER 


@ A striking example of the Ital- 
ianate architecture of 100 years ago 
is this building in Brownville, Ne- 
braska, which houses the Brown- 
ville Mills. At one time a saloon, it is 
one of the many interesting build- 
ings which can be seen by tourists. 
See the story on Brownville on 
Page 3. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


employee to be wandering around Company 
property toting a camera and snapping pic- 
tures? It would look pretty suspicious to me, 
if I were on the other side of the camera. 


Hopetully, our LT&T employees will be 
like the C&P storeroom employee. When 
something is unusual, they’ll ask questions and 
request to see the person’s LT&T ID card. A 
slight inconvenience, perhaps, but nobody 
should really resent it and it is an important 
part of our security program—a _ program 
which is needed to protect employees and our 
equipment. 

Now that I’ve written this, I suppose that 
everybody in the whole Company will chal- 
lenge me. I won’t mind. It will only prove 
that they read this column and that they want 
to do their part in maintaining security. 
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AN old fashioned approach to 
healthly living is one of the in- 
teresting things you can find in the 
historic town of Brownville. In 
concept as new as the health food 
movement and as old as the milling 
trade is the Brownville Mill, pic- 
tured on this month’s cover. 

The building is known as the old 
Lone Tree Saloon and was erected 
in 1868. It was mentioned in Willa 
Cather’s writings. Today Courtney 
M. Miner produces stone burr 
ground flour there and also han- 
dles other health food items. Out- 
side rests a millstone used as far 
back as 1870 to grind flour for 
pioneers. 

Miner uses more modern milling 
equipment, but his product is very 
much like the flour used by pio- 
neers—containing the whole grain 
and free of preservatives or addi- 
tives. Although his equipment is 
driven by electricity, the grinding 
surfaces are stone. 

Brownville is a good setting for 
the Mill. The town is Nebraska’s 
Oldest, established in 1854 when 
Richard Brown, settled there. In 


and survived 


its early years it was a major river 
crossing and a major steamboat 
landing for freight and passengers. 
The early establishment of a mill 
and of the U.S. land office also 
helped it grow. 

When it failed to obtain a major 
east-west railroad the town de- 
clined to almost a ghost. Many old 
homes and buildings were lost to 
fire, decay, and destruction. 

But today the town is an impor- 
tant historical site and attraction. 
A tourist or history buff can see a 
number of points of interest at 
Brownville and get a good picture 
of how life was in the late 1800’s. 
Sites which can be seen include: 

Nebraska’s oldest church, the 
Methodist church built in 1859, 
now open to tours on Sunday. 

The Muir House, a two-story 
brick mansion begun in 1868 and 
completed about 1872. It now has 
Victorian furnishings and is open 
to tours on Sundays. 

The Brown-Carson House, the 
original portion of which was built 
1860. Additions were made in the 
1880’s and it has remained virtually 


a. 


The town that was the first to be settled in Ne- 
braska now gives tourists a look into history 
and into the way pioneers of a century ago lived 


Brownville 


unaltered since. It also has a car- 
riage house built before 1880. Both 
are open to tours. 
The Bailey House, a brick dwell- 
(continued next page) 


Left above is the Brown-Carson House, built 
in 1860. Below is the Carriage House be- 
hind the Brown-Carson House. Both are open 
to fours. 


Brownville 


(continued from page 3) 
ing erected in 1877 and now used 
to house the Brownville Historical 
society Museum. 

The Middleton Shop, a recon- 
structed frame building put on the 
original foundation and a copy of 
the structure erected in 1859 as a 
saddle and harness shop. 

The Christian Church, a frame 
building erected in 1903 on Main 
Street and since moved to College 
Street. It is now in use as a sum- 
mer repertoire theater, operated by 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

Boettner Park, location of a his- 
torical marker, a war memorial and 
a cannon cast in 1846 and believed 
brought to Brownville prior to the 
Civil War. 

These locations are regularly 
open to tours. 

Two of the major attractions dur- 
ing the summer are the theater and 
a river excursion boat, “The Belle 
of Brownville” which departs from 
Brownville. 

A full program of plays is put on 
during the summer months by a 
group of Wesleyan students. The 
little theater is frequently filled 
and the river boat is busy with 
tours during the summer. 

Each spring Brownville attracts 
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Cooper Nuclear station as it will look. 


thousands of people to its “Flea 
Market” sale and celebration. In 
the fall there is a festival during 
which many residents open their 
homes to tours. Art shows are also 
an attraction. 

Brownville, during the summer, 
bustles like it must have 100 years 
ago. 

A contrast to the historical flavor 
of the town and an addition to the 
activity is the Cooper Nuclear Sta- 
tion 2% miles south of town on the 
river. Being constructed by Ne- 
braska Public Power, it has about 
750 people working on the project. 
When complete, there will be 76 
permanent employees. 

The facility will be a boiling 
water reactor and it will be com- 
pleted in 1973. It will produce 
800,000 KW of electricity, half of 
which will be sold to Iowa and half 
of which will go to towns in Ne- 
braska. 

The project, described as the 
largest single construction job in 
Nebraska, will cost over $200,000,- 
000. 


This modern power facility only 
a few miles away sharpens the con- 
trast between eras and piques the 
imagination. It makes one appre- 
ciate even more the challenges of 
everyday life faced by Nebraska’s 
pioneers. 
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Witcig: “very important...” 
“People past 65 go to hospital 
twice as often.” 


““...the heavy part is paid.” 


Medicare: 


a boon 
for the 
retiree 


eo 


It’s a simple eight-letter word which is very im- 
portant to retired people who are 65 or older. 

Medicare is the Social Security provision for med- 
ical care for retired persons. Most everybody knows 
this, but not many know just how it works. 

There are a few things that you should know 
about it, especially if you are about to turn 65. 

For instance, did you know that you have a lim- 
ited number of chances to enroll in the program? And 
did you know that it has two parts, one of which is 
paid by Social Security taxes and the other of which 
is paid for by the person who enrolls? 

Richard E. Witcig of the Social Security office in 
Lincoln explained some of the procedures to LT&T. 

“Retired people can enroll as much as three 
months before they are 65,” he said, even though they 
retire at an earlier age. The period during which they 
can apply starts three months before and extends 
three months afterwards. To have coverage from the 
first day they are eligible, retirees must enroll early. 

“We would like them to enroll as early as possi- 
ble,” said Mr. Witcig. This can be done by telephone 
or mail. 

If a person who is about to reach 65 has not made 
application, “we will contact him,” said the Social 
Security executive. However it is better if the retired 
person takes the initiative. 

If you don’t enroll by the time you are three 
months past 65 years you won’t get another chance 
until the beginning of the following year. 

Those turning 65 this year may enroll as explained 
before. If they miss this period of three months be- 
fore to three months after turning 65, they’ll have to 
wait until a second enrollment period in January, 
February and March of 1972. But then their Medicare 
Insurance doesn’t take effect until July 1. 

If they miss this second period, they'll have a third 
chance during January, February and March of 1973. 
After that they will not be eligible. 

It is very important for people of the 65 and 
over age group to have this type of insurance, be- 
lieves Mr. Witcig. 

“People past 65 go to the hospital twice as often 
and stay twice as long as the average. This added 
expense comes at a time when their earning is down 
and without the Medicare program these medical 
costs would be a terrific threat to their security.” 

With Medicare, at least the heavy part of the bill 
is paid, he pointed out. 

As has been mentioned to LT&T retirees many 


times, Medicare and Blue Cross-Blue Shield mesh in 
their coverage, with the Blue Cross program picking 
up many of the expenses not covered by Medicare. 

Those who are approaching 65 have been mailed 
a booklet explaining in detail the coverage. It in- 
cludes an application for Medicare payment. When 
this is sent in, an additional application is sent to the 
retiree. 

Those who may have lost or misplaced their book- 
let or payment request forms can easily get addition- 
al copies by calling the Social Security office. 

If a physician will take an assignment—that is 
agree to accept a reasonable fee set by the Medicare 
carriers—the retired person does not need to make 
out the claim. His doctor can send it in. 

But in cases where this is not agreeable to the 
doctor, “we’ll help the retired person with his claim,” 
said Witcig. In fact, his office has a whole section of 
employees trained to work with Medicare. 

“Some people want to come in,” observed Witcig. 
He pointed out that the Social Security office, at 30th 
and “O” Streets in Lincoln, is located for convenience 
for older people. It is away from the downtown core 
and has adequate parking for those who wish to avoid 
downtown traffic. It is also on a bus line. 

But he emphasized that the office is geared to 
handle claims by telephone or mail. 

Medicare came into being in July of 1965. At first 
it was expected to have only Part A (hospital) cov- 
erage which was planned to be funded through the 
regular Social Security program. As the plan neared 
passage through Congress, Part B (medical) coverage 
was added, to be paid by those enrolling. It is also 
matched by an equal contribution by the government. 

One of the good reasons for enrolling as soon as 
you are eligible for Medicare is the fact that if you 
delay for an extended period (or if you drop out and 
re-enroll) the charge is increased. 

Most common problem encountered by the Social 
Security office is the request for assistance in filing 
of claims, something the office is more than happy 
to do. 

Another is the misunderstanding of the level of 
care which will be paid. Some enrolees want to be 


this, Medicare will not do. Neither will it pay for 
intermediate care, such as feeding, bathing, etc. 

But it does cover many of the costs vf hospital 
care and necessary medical treatment. 

Mr. Witcig, who has been working with the pro- 
gram since it was started, believes that “it is most 
important to have this protection.” 
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d ies year the Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneers 
Association crossed over that invisible, almost 
mystical, line which separates youth from maturity. 
The organization had its 30th birthday and if it was 
a person, it would now be “over the hill” so far as 
the younger generation is concerned. 


But it is not a person and it is not over the hill. 
Instead, the Association is larger and stronger than 
ever before and is looking ahead to more growth. 
Membership has expanded to 990 — that was the fig- 
ure that Bill Eckles reported at the annual banquet 
and reunion on May 15th —and is in reaching dis- 
tance of the goal of 1,000 that Eckles had set as last 
year’s president. 


The organization also has reaffiliated with the 
National Independent Telephone Pioneers Associa- 
tion after a 10-year separation. The reaffiliation be- 
came effective this month, but D. E. “Jack” LaMaster, 
National President of the Association, presented the 
new charter at the annual reunion. Guest speaker 
was Mrs. B. Ellen Neale, First Vice-President of 
ITPA. 


To the youngsters, the Frank H. Woods chapter 
may seem old enough, but Independent Telephone 
Pioneering is older than that — over a half century 
in age. From its beginning it has been associated 
with maturity and age. 


It fs no club for the beginner in the world of 
telephony. When it was organized 51 years ago in 
1920, its purpose was to preserve the history, tradi- 
tions and ideals of Independent Telephony. 

It demanded that its members have at least 19 
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Woods Pioneers Look Ahead 


years of service in the telephone industry or a re- 
lated field. Which means that a Pioneer member 
who is younger than 30 years old is hard to find. 
There may have been a few in the early days, when 
men and women went into the world of work and 
paycheck at a tender age, but nobody going into 
telephone work under the usual employment rules 
of today is going to make it. 

For 21 years there was only one Independent 
Pioneer Association, the national organization and 
it was made up of telephone people from over the 
country. 

Then in the early 1940’s a Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph executive, John H. Agee, came up with an 
idea which entirely changed the organization and 
resulted in the formation of the Woods Chapter. 

At the time Mr. Agee was Vice-President and 
General Manager of LT&T. He was also active in the 
ITPA organization and while talking with other 
members he suggested that local chapters of the na- 
tional organization could be formed, strengthening 
ITPA and helping it carry out its purposes. 

Such chapters were authorized and on June 21, 
1941 the Frank H. Woods Chapter was organized. It 
was the second chapter of the ITPA to be formed, 
preceded by one day by a chapter in California. 

The effect was impressive. Membership in the 
national was increased 25% by the formation of these 
two chapters. 

Mr. Agee’s influence in the ITPA continued and 
in 1942 he became President of that organization. 

Some of the old timers in the Pioneers still re- 

(continued next page) 
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Woods Pioneers Look Ahead 


member how the Woods Chapter was organized in 
1941. For several weeks during May and June letters 
went out to those who qualified for membership. 
After 125 applications were received, an organiza- 
tional meeting was set up for 5 p.m. June 21 at the 
home of Frank H. Woods in Lincoln. There were 
eventually over 200 charter members, and 150 of 
them attended the meeting, which was followed by 
a picnic supper served by Mr. Woods. 

Mr. Agee called the meeting to order and was 
chosen to act as chairman of the meeting. Calvin P. 
Russell, former secretary-treasurer of LT&T, was 
elected the first president, and the chapter’s name of 
Frank H. Woods Chapter was chosen. Other officers 
chosen at the first meeting were Chris Haberman, 
Vice-President, Flora M. Johnston, Secretary, and 
Joe H. Hartley, Treasurer. 

In that first year the Woods chapter set up its by- 
laws and had a couple of other meetings—a turkey 
dinner at a Lincoln church and an open house at the 
telephone building in Lincoln. 

As years went by, the organization expanded its 
activities and functions. If it was a little slow in 
getting into full program, you must remember that 
only a few months after the Woods Chapter was 
formed, the United States became embroiled in the 
Second World War and there were many restrictions 
upon civilian activities. 

The membership was expanded and included tele- 
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phone people from other Independent companies in 
Nebraska; area and women’s parties as well as stags 
were developed and Pioneer customs of remember- 
ing the sick and shut-in were established. 

A historical collection was founded and expanded; 
a Pioneer Room was completed in the 15th and M 
building and a hobby program developed. A Service 
Award program was set up to recognize those mem- 
bers who have contributed greatly to the organiza- 
tion; sponsorship of an Exployer Post in the Boy 
Scout Program was taken on; and a program of an- 
nual trips and luncheons for retired Pioneers was 
developed. 

More recently the organization has ventured into 
sponsoring of group trips for members. 

The Woods Chapter broke away from the national 
organization 10 years ago, feeling that the money 
spent for national membership could be better spent 
within the local organization. Since then, many 
changes have been made in the ITPA, some of which 
were outlined by National President Jack LaMaster, 
as he appeared at the reunion, and this year the 
Frank H. Woods Pioneers felt that they could bene- 
fit from re-affiliation with this group of Independent 
Telephone employees who number 20,000 and include 
78 chapters. 

While the re-chartering was an important part of 
this year’s activities, it did not overshadow the now 
traditional honoring of members for Meritorious 
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Service. These awards this year went to Edwin P. 
Imig of Seward and Mary I. Beaty of Wahoo. 

New officers were announced at the annual re- 
union. George Eggleston took the gavel of authority 
from Bill Eckles as the new President. Dean Hobson 
is new First Vice-President; Bob Blackford, Second 
Vice-President; Tom Goldenstein, Treasurer; and 
Marie Buttery again serves as Secretary. Wayne 
Berkland and Dorothea Heckman were added to the 
Executive Committee. 

As the Frank H. Woods chapter heads into its 
fourth decade it is a strong, growing association 
ready to consider new projects and new ways to 
carry out its purpose. 


Above: the annual reunion was a happy oc- 
casion. Left: Jack LaMaster presents charter 
to outgoing President Bill Eckles and incom- 
ing President George Eggleston while Mrs. 
Eckles observes. 


Opposite page: Above, Ron Ahl, Duane 
Grove and Don Haith draw for door prizes. 
Below left, Mrs. B. Ellen Neale, First Vice 
President of the ITPA. Below right, one of 
the many tables of Pioneers at the annual 
event. 


A Day in the Life of a Service Operator 


6 lisse day started early for 18-year-old Connie Jo 

staack. Her roommate and a visiting sister were 
still in the sack when she rolled out of bed a little 
after 6 a.m., slipped into a pretty yellow dress and 
brushed her hair. 

By 6:40 a.m. Connie was stepping out the front 
door and on her way to work. 

It was not an untypical work day for Connie, who 
is one of LT&T’s 12 Service Operators. She has been 
with the Company since June 3, 1970, which was 
shortly after her graduation from Nemaha Valley 
High School. 

On nice days Connie walks the scant mile to 
work. If the weather is really bad, she may drive her 
car or catch a ride on a bus. 

Connie has been working the “star trick” and not 
every day starts so early. The star trick means she 
works the days off for other operators, getting a va- 
riety of hours. So some days are different. But this 
is a good one to tell the story of Connie and her work. 

As she approached the 15th and M building, 
Connie fished in her purse for her ID card, flashed it, 
smiled at the door guard and casually pushed the 
elevator button for the ride to the third floor. 

On this morning she rode to work with the LT&T 
photographer, so was well ahead of her 7 o’clock 
schedule and not rushed. She had plenty of time to 
get out her headset, take a look at the schedule and 
prepare for the day. 

“If you come in at 7 you have to open up the 
service board,” explained Connie. “You turn all the 
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The day starts early for Connie, shown brushing her 


hair at 6:15 


She often walks to work, where she is shown prepar- 
ing for the day 


keys on — turn them over from the night switch. At 


night, from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m., the man at the testboard 
runs it.” 

“You pass all the trouble (reports) to the SATT 
exchanges. A man from each exchange calls in. There 
might only be one case and there might be 10,” she 
commented. 

“Then you pull orders for the clerks — remove 
orders, install orders — you pull the cards from the 
file and put them on the clerks’ desk.” 

“The calls come in right away at 7,” she said. 

How busy is it that early? 

“It depends — it can be really, really busy or you 
can sit there all morning and not have a page of 
calls. 

“Tf it rains or if the wind blows, it’s terrible,” she 
said. 

Although she has been at her job only a little 
more than a year, Connie has already had a taste 
of emergencies. She worked during two of the bliz- 
zards which struck early this year. 

“During one of them I was stranded at home at 
Cook,” she said. But it was a different story at an- 
other one. 

“T was one of only three of us who could get there. 
I got there at 9 a.m. and worked to 11 p.m. We stayed 
at the Cornhusker overnight and were back at work 
at 7 the next morning.” 

Connie is one of our younger employees because 
she graduated from high school early. 

“I started school when I was four and graduated 
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when I was 17.” It was only a few days later that she 
began work for LT&T. 

Connie is a farm girl and her parents farm near 
the tiny town of Cook. She has a sister, Pam, who 
is a sophomore in high school (and who was visiting 
her on the day the photographer and she picked to 
illustrate a typical day). She also has a two-year-old 
brother, Terry. 

There were 37 pupils in her graduating class at the 
Nemaha Valley High School, a consolidated school 
located in Cook. 

Coming from such a small town, didn’t Connie 
find the big city of Lincoln confusing and maybe 
even scary? 

“No, we always came to Lincoln and did our shop- 
ping here,” answered Connie. But she still likes the 
rural life. 

“I'd rather live in a small town, but there aren’t 
any jobs there. When I get married I want to live 
on a farm,” she said. She also hopes to continue 
working after marriage, but for Connie that is look- 
ing way ahead. She has no immediate plans for a 
wedding. 
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She passes trouble reports to the SATT exchanges as 
the day gets underway 


As‘her early work day got under way for Connie, 
trouble report calls started coming in more often. 
For a while she took the calls standing up, in between 
getting things ready for the others in the depart- 
ment. 

Soon she was joined by another service operator 
and she took her seat at a position. At 9 o’clock addi- 
tional operators were on hand and Connie took a 
break. She headed briskly for the operator’s lounge, 
where she had a cup of hot chocolate. 

Connie usually skips breakfast and a mid-morning 
chocolate sees her through until lunchtime. Chief 
Service Operator Louise Roth happened to have a 
break at the same time and joined the photographer 
and Connie for a few minutes. 

To the question, how did she happen to come to 
work for the telephone company, Connie replied, “I 
always sort of wanted to be a telephone operator. 
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“Tt can be really, really busy or you can sit there all 
morning and not have a page of calls.” 


I had a friend who worked for the telephone com- 


pany (at Nebraska City) and she liked it real well.” 

The school let seniors off a few days before their 
May 21 graduation so that they could begin applying 
for jobs. Connie traveled to Lincoln and applied for 
work at several places. 

At the telephone company, her first contact was 
encouraging, said Connie. “It seemed like it would 
be a nice place to work. Everyone was so helpful.” 
She remembers being interviewed by Ron Hoffman, 
who has since transferred from the Personnel De- 
partment to the Commercial Department. 

“T filled out an application and they sent me over 
for an interview with Louise (Mrs. Louise Roth, 
Chief Service Operator). She talked with me quite 
a while and after a while she told me I could start 
the next day.” 

Those early days were trying, as Connie remem- 
bers, and not at all like she had imagined it would be. 

“TI didn’t have any idea what to expect. I thought 
it would be pulling those plugs.” The service board, 
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A day in the life of a service operator 
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Other operators join Connie during the morning. 


unlike our toll boards, does not have cords. 

“When I first came, I didn’t think I’d ever learn 
it. There are all those buttons and you are so con- 
fused by the end of the first day! It takes about two 
weeks to catch on—after you catch on it’s easy,” 
she commented. 

“There’s always something different every day,” 
she added. “It’s probably a month before you know 
everything.” 

Connie, like other beginning service operators, 
was trained by another service operator at one of the 
end positions. Since then she has had her turn at 
teaching new employees. 

Connie finished her hot chocolate, glanced at the 
time, and pushed back her chair. The 15 minute 
break was up and she cheerfully headed back to her 
position. 

With a well modulated voice, she began once 
more to take calls from customers, concluding many 
of them with the assuring words, “We will take care 
of it.” 

Customers are all different, says Connie. Those 
calling the service board are reporting trouble with 
their phones and they aren’t always happy with our 
company. “Maybe one will be real mad and the next 
one real nice,” she said. 

If they are obviously mad, “you have to try to 
talk them out of it. You try to satisfy the customers 
and try to make them happy,” says Connie. 

If there’s any special requirement for a Service 
Operator, it’s the attitude, believes Connie. 

“You have to have an attitude that no matter 
what a subscriber says to you, you’re not going to let 
it bother you. They’re going to holler at you, but you 
can’t holler back.” 


“You have to be able to get along with people,” 
she observed. 

But it’s not all routine trouble. “Sometimes we 
have an emergency and we ‘break the line’ and ask 
if we can have the line.” The Service Operators can 
do this when a call must be put through to a phone 
that is busy. 

When her work day starts early, lunch comes 
early too and at 11:00 o’clock Connie and a friend put 
up their headsets and sauntered back to the operators 
lounge for a sandwich. 

Connie says the food is “okay” but she’d like to 
have a cafeteria. The food vending machines in the 
lounge have the advantage of being quick and this 
gives Connie extra time. 

“Sometimes we go shopping, sometimes we eat 
downtown, or if we stay here sometimes we just sit 
and talk.” She enjoys the lounge and says “I don’t 
know what we’d do if we didn’t have it.” 
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Connie and Pat Sack use part of their lunch hour to 
shop for a pair of shoes 
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On this particular day, Connie and a friend 
strolled downtown to look at some shoes. They didn’t 
buy any, but they spent a pleasant few minutes com- 
paring styles and prices before returning to work. 

“I’m glad I got over here,” says Connie of her 
work in the Service Department. “The girls are a 
lot closer because there are fewer of them.” ( 12 Ser- 
vice Operators, a Reports Receiving Operator, three 
clerks and two supervisors.) ‘You know everybody 
and you get to see them every day,” she added. 

Night work does have some disadvantages. “You 
have to arrange it so you can go out on dates —I find 
a way somehow. You can trade days with other girls. 
And night work does leave free time in the day. You 
can shop all day or swim,” she commented. 

Connie’s boy friend is a 1971 graduate who is 
working on a farm this summer and will be attend- 
ing a trade school this fall. They see each other on 
weekends when Connie drives home. 

There are other good things about her job, too. 
Connie says, “I like the four days off which happens 
usually about once a month. But you have to work 


Leisure time after work may mean watching a favor- 
ite program 


about 7 days in a row first.” 

She also likes the fact that she can trade hours 
with other girls and she likes the small size of the 
department. 

She likes overtime because of the extra pay but 
comments “Sometimes it helps, but you get tired of it 
too.” 

Has she ever thought about transferring to an- 
other job in the Company? 

“T’ve thought about bidding another job I might 
like,” revealed Connie, who had typing, bookkeeping 
and office procedures training in school. “But right 
now I’m really satisfied where I am.” 

“Tf I didn’t like it I wouldn’t stay here,” she 
noted. 

At 2 o’clock Connie got another break, which was 
also spent at the operator’s lounge. She returned to 
the board, still looking as fresh as she did in the 
morning and completed her day at 4 p.m. 
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Roommate Deborah Thomas, left, and sister Pam, 
right, watch Connie cook up some supper 


It had been a normal day, neither unusually busy 
nor unusually quiet. Connie put away her headset 
and headed for the elevator. The sun was shining 
and on most days like this she would head for home 
in a brisk walk, but on this day she again got a ride 
with the photographer, who wanted some pictures in 
the apartment she shares with another Service Op- 
erator. 

Connie hasn’t been in this location very long. She 
had shared an apartment with another girl, who re- 
cently got married, so she had to find a new room- 
mate. 

Her after work chores include the usual house- 
keeping tasks, washing clothes etc. “There’s always 
something to do,” she noted. 

But they have fun, too. “We go to shows and we 
go out to Pioneers Park quite a bit,” she said. 

Last January Connie bought a used car and now 
she goes home to Cook most free weekends. 

What does she do there? 

‘“We’ve been riding Hondas the last couple of 
weekends,” she confided with a glint of the enthusi- 
ast in her eyes. “There’s a lot of them down there 
and we ride them all over.” 

Connie likes those weekends at home in Cook. 
But she also likes her work as a service operator for 
LT&T, a fact which seems obvious after seeing her 
activities on a typical day on the job. 

“We've been riding Hondas,” 
has her own car 
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says Connie, who also 


Recipes from our Readers 


HIS month we’d like to share some more recipes 

with you. Two come from ladies, one from a man. 

The first is for a simple and tasty summer salad 
and it comes from Melba Richards, Traffic Personnel 
Supervisor. The second is for “S’Mores” dessert 
which comes from Ethelyn Jones, retired from Dor- 
chester and now living in Modesto, California. 

The third we were quite flattered to receive from 
Peter Ferguson, Sr. Vice President of Mankato Cit- 
izen’s Telephone Company in Minnesota, who felt 
like he wanted to share his recipe for Steak Ghengis 
Khan with the employees of our Company. 

Next month, we hope to print some “Lunchbox 
Surprise” recipes, but we should have them in hand 
right away. Start sending in your Hallowe’en recipes 
now for our October issue. 

Salad 

1 can applesauce 

1 3 oz. package of Lime Jello 

1 bottle Seven-up 

Heat applesauce, add Jello and stir until dissolved. 
Add Seven-up. Use large pan since Seven-up foams 
up. 


Peter Ferguson — 
steak Ghengis Kahn 


S’Mores Dessert 

1-5 oz. package vanilla pudding and pie 

filling mix; 

4-1 % oz. chocolate bars; 

12 graham crackers; 

2 cups miniature marshmallows; 

Prepare pudding according to package directions, 
using 3 cups of milk. Cover the bottom of either a 
2 quart baking dish or an 8 inch square baking dish 
with one layer of graham crackers, approximately 4 
crackers. Cover with half of the pudding, then an- 
other layer of graham crackers. Arrange chocolate 
bars over crackers; pour remaining pudding over 
chocolate. Top with remaining graham crackers and 
cover with marshmallows. Broil until marshmallows 
are golden. Serve either warm or chilled. 


Melba Richards — 
an easy salad 


Steak—Ghengis Khan 

Get a New York Cut Sirloin—2-2%” thick, mari- 
nate for 1-6 hours, depending upon your convenience 
(the longer, the better) in marinade. Rub marinade 
into meat and save excess and baste steak while 
cooking. Place steak 4” above coals which are white 
all over (in other words, slightly over the hill), and 
cook 20 minutes per side. Steak will be medium rare 
for this timing so adjust accordingly if you like rare 
or well done meat. 

Marinade 

Blue or Roquefort Cheese—Size of egg 

1 large Clove Garlic Crushed 

1 Tsp. Coarse Black Pepper 

1 Tsp. Salt 

1 Tablespoon Soy Sauce 

1 Heaping Tablespoon Powdered Coffee 

1 Tablespoon Lea & Perrins Worcestershire Sauce 

1% Cup Olive or Good Vegetable Oil 

Mix in blender and pour over steak, rubbing in 
with hands. 


Ethelyn Jones — 
S’Mores dessert 
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On the practice green at the Friend course 
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D. McCoy, ready to tee off 


A fascinating game is golf 


PPHERE’S a certain fascination about the ancient 


game of golf. Even the uninitiated have to admit 
that it offers exercise, fresh air and sunshine to those 
who play the game. 

It also is a sport of challenge and skill, say the 
men. who play. 

A group of LT&T employees again this year are 
taking part in formal golfing competition. Some of 
them started out the season with a Spring Golf tour- 
nament at the Friend Country Club on May 23, then 
swung into a Partnership Golf League this summer 
at the Holmes and Pioneers courses in Lincoln. 

The Lincoln golf league will continue through 
August 25. Players shoot nine holes each Wednesday 
evening on one of the two courses. 

Like the postmen, practically nothing keeps them 
from their rounds. The Spring Golf event found a 
day that was hazy with threatened rain. In previous 
years it has been uncomfortably cold and terribly 
windy. 

But the players were all on hand, ready for the 
all day Sunday competition. They started out with a 
breakfast at the clubhouse, had the benefit of a bar- 
becue after golfing and relaxed afterwards. 


When time came for the Lincoln Golf League, 
there was a registration of 14 teams, made up of de- 
termined golfers ready to brave heat or showers. 

Also well established by golfers is a fall tourna- 
ment which unofficially marks the conclusion of the 
season for most. 

Of course there are a few extra hardy players in 


the Company who sometime manage to get in at least 
one game every month. For them, there is neither 
beginning nor end to the season. They love the game 
so much they’ll play whenever they can. 
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Bob White watches Gary Baum tee off ’ 


Ron Carlson fishes for a new ball 


June 1 — July 15 


Service 


Anniversaries 


Norma Dettmer 
Syracuse 


Loyal Park | 
Lincoln 


hz ™ 


Norman Peterson 
Beatrice 


Shirley Masur 
Lincoln 


20 


Years 


15 


Years 


Sandra McGehee 


Lincoln 


40 


Years 


Weston Anderson 
Fairbury 


Thomas Boyd 
Lincoln 


Warren Nilsson, Jr. 
Lincoln 
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Robert Mertz 
Lincoln 
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Melba Richards 
Lincoln 


Bob Barnett 
Crete 


Dwight Enderle 
Lincoln 


Bill Stiers 
York 


Joanne Napier 
David City 


Fern Bade 


Lincoln 


James Howat Ken vnce 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Eugene Hauschild Lioyd Joe 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Years 


Janet Glenn 
Lincoln 


Not Pictured 


Ronald Foltz 
Lincoln, 10 years 


Rodney Cassner 
Lincoln, 5 years 


William Mortlock 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Donald Hansen 
Lincoln, 5 years 


= ities an operator in Nebraska 5 bey was 

chosen Miss Nebraska City on May 8th. She is the 
second LT&T employee to receive the honor of being 
in the Miss Nebraska Pageant. Suzanne Holmes, an 
operator in Lincoln, was chosen Miss Southeast Ne- 
braska in March. 

Joyce has lived in Nebraska City since she was 
four years old and has worked for LT&T since April 
of this year. 

Joyce was chosen by the judges because of her 
charm, ‘talent and poise. 

The highlights, according to Joyce, were a tea in 
that afternoon, modeling, the display of talent, and 
the question and answer period. 

During the tea, given the afternoon of May 8th, 
each contestant was interviewed individually by the 
judges. That evening the girls modeled streetwear 
and swimsuits. Then they displayed their individual 
talent. After the talent, there was modeling of for- 
mals. Their ability to “think quickly on their feet” 
was also put to the test by questions asked of them. 

Joyce recited a poetic reading while accompany- 
ing herself on the piano. Her poem compared the 
piano to life. She has taken piano for eight years. 

The question asked Joyce was “Do you feel the 
church is no longer important in a person’s life and 
are people falling away from it?” 

“T think it depends on the definition of Church— 
if you mean the institutionalized church, then I do 


think people have drifted away. I think that wor- 
ship and faith are still as evident, but much more 
personal than in the past. We are all searching for 
God in our own way,” Joyce related to her attentive 
audience. 

After the question and answer period, the girls 
anxiously awaited behind stage for the judges final 
decision. When a decision was reached, the girls 
were ushered back on stage. The runner-ups were 
named and then Joyce heard her name announced as 
Miss Nebraska City. 

After her crowning, Joyce was busy preparing 
for the Miss Nebraska Pageant planned for the 8th, 
9th and 10th of this month in Kearney. 

By the time this magazine reaches you, the win- 
ner should have already been announced and Miss 
Nebraska started her year’s reign. 


Elmer Neujahr Retires 


LMER Neujahr, Exchange Manager at Syracuse, 
retired July Ist. 

Elmer came to LT&T as a 
Groundman in July of 1926. In 
December of that year, he became 
a Lineman. He resigned that same 
month. 

In February of 1928, Elmer re- 
turned as a Groundman and was 
promoted to Lineman in May. In 
1934 he was laid off, but returned 
in 1942 as a Combinationman in 
Wahoo. In 1949 Elmer was pro- 
moted to Exchange Manager at- Syracuse. This is 
the position he held until his retirement. Because of 
the several interruptions his net credited service 
date is September 22, 1936. 


“T plan to take it easy and just work around my 
home,” Elmer commented recently. “TI like to play 
golf, too.” 

Elmer is looking forward to retirement and will 
enjoy it as much as he has enjoyed his work these 
past years. 


Promotion for Roger Bates 


Ro Bates has been promoted from Combina- 
tionman to Exchange Manager at Syracuse, re- 
placing Elmer Neujahr, who has 
retired. 

Roger came to LT&T in August 
of 1958 as a Groundman. Since 
then he has been a Lineman in 
Tecumseh and Hebron before be- 
coming a Combinationman in 
Geneva. 

Roger’s thirteen years experi- 
ence will be an asset to him as an 
Exchange Manager. 
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Francis Smith Promoted 


P Repair Smith has been promoted from Installer- 
mepalnen to Service Foreman. 

; zi Francis began his career with 
_LT&T in 1942 as a Groundman. In 
1943 he was promoted to Lineman 
before taking a military leave. 

_ Francis returned as Lineman in 
1946 and became a Combination- 
man in January of 1952. Before his 
promotion this past June, Francis 
Mm had been an Installer-Repairman 

3 / We since 1959. 

a= His varied background will cer- 
tainly be helpful to Francis in his new position. 


Two Complete Training Course 


| en Ochsner and Bert Baird have recently com- 

pleted a study course at the Automatic Electric 
Training Center in Northlake, Illinois. They studied 
operations, testing and maintenance of automatic toll 
ticketing equipment. 

Both Mr. Ochsner and Mr. Baird are Switchmen. 

Mr. Ochsner, a Hastings employee, came with the 
company as a Groundman in 1950 and has been a 
Switchman since 1966. 

Mr. Baird, a Ceresco employee, has been with 
LT&T four years. He started his telephone career as 
a janitor and has been in his present classification 
since 1969. 


Course Completed by Two 


| peter! Canarsky and Gerald Laschanzky recently 

completed a study course in Northlake, Illinois. 
It covered the function, operation, testing and main- 
tenance of the series 100 Director. 

Mr. Carnarsky came to LT&T in August of 1952 
as a Lineman. Since then he has worked as a Com- 
binationman, Switchman, Installer-Repairman and 
is now a Toll Terminalman. 

Mr. Laschanzky started his telephone career in 
August of 1955 as a Groundman. Since that time he 
has been a Switchman, worked in York Plant, Lin- 
coln Plant, and was a Commercial Representative 
before his present position of Toll Terminalman. 
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Bert Baird 
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New Job for Donald Neill 


Divo toi Neill has been promoted from Engineer 
to Toll Reperauons Engineer. 
53 «©. Don came to LT&T in August of 
"| 1954 as a Draftsman. In 1960 he 
| was promoted to Engineer Assist- 
»| ant and then to Engineer in 1965. 
'| ‘In his new assignment, Don will 
-_}| work under Toll Settlements Di- 
rector C. E. Wahl. His job is newly 
added to give the department 
greater depth. 
Don’s background in the Engi- 


, neering Department will be most 
useful in his new assignment. 


New Title for William Knee 


beetle Knee has been promoted from Assistant 
‘Shop Supervisor to Shop Foreman. 

Bill started his telephone career 
in 1927 as a Shopman. Since then 
he has been a Testman and Sub- 
® foreman. He had been Assistant 
hy) 40 Shop Supervisor since 1968. 

; Bill’s forty-four years experience 
will certainly be an asset in his 
new position. 


Bond Drive Successful 


Pests will, for the fourth straight year, be able to 

fly the Savings Bond Minuteman flag. At the 
conclusion of the drive, 60% of LT&T employees had 
signed up to buy Savings Bonds on the payroll de- 
duction plan. 

As in the last few years, the United Fund Coun- 
cil was asked to organize the Savings Bond cam- 
paign. Heading the drive were United Fund Colonels 
Art Sharp and Delone Rice. They conducted meet- 
ings for canvassers and employees, answered ques- 
tions and explained the purposes of the Bond pro- 
gram. 

Chip Woods, Personnel, started early in laying the 
groundwork for the drive and Don Piersol, Payroll 
Supervisor, was enlisted in setting up some of the 
mechanics of the drive. 


Laschanzky and Canarsky 
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Canvassers did a fine job. A total of 249 Bond 
buyers were added during the campaign. Another 
190 employees already buying Bonds increased their 
deductions. 

The 1971 Savings Bond drive was again successful. 


Ella Hansen Passes 


LLA Hansen, a Service Assistant in Traffic III, 
died Friday June 18th following surgery. 

Miss Hansen began her telephone career in Febru- 
ary of 1927 as a Line Operator in Wymore. In July, 
she became a Toll Operator, but re- 
signed in the fall of 1928. 

Ella returned in 1929 as an Op- 

sci erator in Wymore. She was pro- 
=i moted to Assistant Chief Operator 
in 1935 and to Chief Operator in 
1937. She moved to David City as 
Chief Operator in 1939 and then to 
Fairbury as Chief Operator in 1940. 
She went to Falls City in 1941 and 
later that year moved to Lincoln. 
While in Lincoln she served as an A&L Operator, 
Night Chief Operator, Assistant Chief Operator as 
well as a Service Assistant. 


Miss Hansen had apparently been in good health, 
but a couple of weeks before her death she had men- 
tioned a tingling in her arms. She went into the hos- 
pital for tests June 6th. Surgery was performed the 
following Thursday to enlarge the major arteries in 
her neck. Complications set in and she passed away 
the following week. 

Ella was an efficient and loyal employee for over 
four decades. She will be missed by the company and 
by her friends. 

Funeral services were held June 21 at Wadlow’s 
Mortuary. Graveside services were held in Table 
Rock. 


Death Claims Robert Banks 


Dp tragically claimed Robert Banks, Jr., 19, 
LT&T Construction employee, on July 5. He died 
of a gunshot wound. 

Bob came to work for LT&T on September 29, 
1970. He had worked on several construction crews, 
but mostly under Foreman C. D. “Buck” Bucknell. 
Well liked, Bob was the kind of employee who did 
his job and who apparently enjoyed his work. 

His interests included basketball, baseball and 
football as well as reading. 

Bob had made plans to enter the Navy this fall 
and was scheduled to enter active duty with that 
branch in November. 

Funeral services were held Saturday, July 10, at 
Chapel Hill Baptist Church in Clarksdale, Miss. In- 
terment was at Heavenly Rest Cemetery in that 
community. 


Two LT&T ers Help Motorist 


“We just stopped to help because we felt it was our 
duty,” commented Richard Leonard who along 
with Lyle Schmit helped a stranded motorist from 
New York. 

The stranded motorist, Mr. W. C. Damuth, sent a 
letter of appreciation for the help he received from 
Mr. Leonard and Mr. Schmit, both combinationmen 
at Fairbury. 

Mr. Damuth and his wife are from Merrick, New 
York and were on their first visit to Nebraska. 
There had been a heavy downpour and the Damuth’s 
travel trailer had been stuck alongside the road all 
night. 

Mr. Leonard and Mr. Schmit saw their predica- 
ment while working out at Alexandria Lakes Recre- 
ation Area and stopped to help. They assisted in 
getting the trailer out of the soft spot and onto firm 
ground. Without their help, the Damuth’s would 
have been marooned for at least the entire day. 

“This is just one of the deeds that makes tele- 
phone people such appreciated members of the com- 
munity,” Mr. Damuth reijated in a letter sent to 
the Fairbury office. 


Telephones Double in Decade 


bo 1960 and 1970 the number of telephones 
in service throughout the world nearly doubled, 
according to data reported in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company’s annual compilation 
of data, “The World’s Telephones.” 

As 1960 opened, there were 134,600,000 phones in 
service. By 1970 the number was us to 255,200,000 
a growth of 120,600,000 or 89.6 per cent. 


The United States has about 45 per cent of the 
world total telephones, with 115,200,000 at the be- 
ginning of the 70’s. Japan had 23,131,688 telephones 
and the United Kingdom 13,947,000 for second and 
third places. 


The United States also still leads in the number 
of conversations per person with an average of 745 
per person. Canada was second with 710 followed by 
Sweden with 650 and Iceland with 646. 


One interesting fact is that there are more phones 
than people in Washington. D.C. There are 859,326 
phones in the capital and an estimated 858,000 resi- 
dents. 

These figures are as of the end or 1969—the last 
year for which they are available. The 1970 figures 
won't be ready until the end of 1971 because it takes 
a ful] year to put the report together. 


Every man must live with the man he makes of 
himself. 
The Efficiency Magazine 
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Mary had an ashtray 

Full of ashes white as snow 

And every time she drove her car 
The tray would overflow. 

She dumped it on the road one day 
Which was against the rule. 

The road is very ugly now 

‘Cause she was such a fool. 
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‘:/Keep America Clean. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 


First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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KEN’'S KOMMENTS 


There’s a subtle shifting of gears as Sep- 
tember rolls around each year. The weather 
really isn’t much different. Sometimes we get 
some pretty summery weather after Labor 
Day. 

But things seem different anyway. May- 
be it’s the fact that student workers are back 
on part time schedules. Maybe it’s because 
most employees have completed the major 
part of their vacation. Maybe it’s because 
things like softball and swimming are fading 
away and bowling is coming on strong. 

But these are seasonal changes. They hap- 
pen every year. We are used to them. 

There are other changes which happen on 
a longer cycle, and are not geared to the sea- 
sons. We are approaching the beginning of a 
new cycle of this type with the completion of 
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OUR COVER 


@ Three new telephone buildings 
have been growing in three towns 
in our territory during the summer. 
Each represents important growth 
in our Company. At the top of our 
cover is a view of the new office 
building going up at 2lst & L in 
Lincoln. Left below is a view of the 
large Hastings addition and at the 
right is a photo of the new Waverly 
exchange building. For more details 
see page 3. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


the Waverly exchange building. It looks like 
an ordinary building, but what will be inside 
of it is something else again! It will house our 
first electronic exchange. 

It’s hard to think of some previous step of 
progress to compare to this. Maybe it is 
enough to say that this new electronic ex- 
change marks the beginning of a change. It 
will mean new services for our customers and 
it will mean a new type of maintenance and 
repair for our Company. 

It may seem a little strange at first to 
stand in a working exchange building and 
not hear the click and clatter of the step by 
step equipment working. But the feeling 
won’t last long. Not for telephone people. We 
have a well developed ability to adapt to 
change and new techniques. We'll soon be 
looking for the next step of progress. 
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21st & L office building. 


HREE important building proj- 

ects for LT&T grew rapidly dur- 
ing the summer and have been 
completed or are nearing comple- 
tion. 


They are the new office building 
at 2ist & L, in Lincoln; the new 
central dial office at Waverly; and 
a substantial addition to the cen- 
tral office building at Hastings. 


The Waverly building has been 
completed and is ready for installa- 
tion of equipment. A 45 by 41 foot 
masonry structure located just a 
block and a half from the highway 
in Waverly, it is important because 
it will house the Company’s first 
electronic central office equipment. 
The Waverly exchange will be the 
first small unattended electronic 
telephone exchange in Nebraska. 

At 21st and L, progress has been 
steady on the three story and base- 
ment masonry building which will 
house Accounting, Service Depart- 
ment, Local Test, Wire Chief’s De- 
partment and CATV personnel. 
Scheduled for completion in No- 
vember, the building will comple- 
ment LT&T’s garage building and 
warehouse and shop building which 
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New Waverly office. 
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are also located at that intersection. 

The third floor of the 105 by 181 
foot building will be left unfinished 
for future expansion. 

At Hastings, a 110 by 62 foot two 
story masonry addition is being 
constructed to the south of and ad- 
joining the exchange building. 

First floor of this addition will 
be used for vehicles for the Service 
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New Buildings 


Rapidly 


Department and some storage. The 
second floor will be used for tele- 
phone equipment. The brick finish 
will harmonize with the original 
building. Completion is due in 
January. 


The three buildings are made 


necessary by the growth and prog- 
ress of our Company. 
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The Name of 
the Game is 
Helping People 


pare helping people in need. That’s the name 
of the earnestly serious game played by the Com- 
munity Chest and United Fund organizations. 

On the teams playing this important game are 
many LT&T employees. They are located in six 
towns which have either a United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest organization, and they have always 
given a strong support to the drives. 

The game is won or lost each fall in a-‘short period 
of a few weeks as the United Fund-Community Chest 
organizations seek funds with which to operate dur- 
ing the rest of the year. 

In Lincoln it will get under way this year on 
September 28 with a kick off meeting. Drives in 
Beatrice, Fairbury, Hastings, Nebraska City and 
York will probably be started about the same time. 

Both employees and management of LT&T want 
very much to win these six games, and to win them 
decisively. 

Last year in the Lincoln drive employees and the 
Company contributed $57,518 towards a goal of 
$1,100,964 ... a remarkable effort and one which has 
helped the agencies of the United Fund function. 

Just how important is this game of gathering 
dollars? Let’s just take a look at what some of the 
United Fund agencies do in Lincoln. 

Through Goodwill Industries, 55 handicapped per- 
sons were given rehabilitative training and a job. 
Goodwill also trained and evaluated the needs and 
abilities of 133 multiple handicapped persons last 
year. These people are now part of the work force, 
rather than on the public assistance roll. 

The Volunteer Bureau assigned about 1400 per- 
sons to help 35 health, education and welfare agen- 
cies in Lincoln. These volunteers range in age from 
junior high to post retirement. Many are former 
business and professional people and others are social 
workers, teachers and secretaries who serve during 
non working hours. 

They gave 42,000 hours of service to people who 
needed help. They worked in the Well Child Clinic, 
made home visitations, prepared tape recordings for 
the blind, manned child day care centers, helped 
with probation court counseling and in special pro- 
grams for potentially delinquent youths. 


Young people need a place to play and United 
Fund agencies supply them. This recreation 
room is typical of those provided for children 
by several agencies. 


They also established a 24-hour-a-day Personal 
Crisis telephone service which receives an average of 
200 calls a month. 

The Salvation Army Citadel provided a wide 
range of social, cultural and physical recreation pro- 
grams to families in the north section of Lincoln and 
it is also offering emergency assistance to those who 
need it. 

The Lincoln Council on Alcoholism has been con- 
ducting therapy groups and counseling services. It 
gave special counseling to over 210 spouses of alco- 
holics last year and also presented programs on alco- 
holism to the public schools, reaching over 2,500 
young adults. 

A counseling program for low income alcoholics 
has been started and the council was active in or- 
ganizing a Chemical Dependency Unit now in opera- 
tion at Lincoln General Hospital. It hopes to start a 
drug information center in Lincoln. 

The Belmont Center has reading classes, pre- 
school programs and Tiny-Tot-Time as part of its 
function for its 887 members. It provides recreation 
and educational programs for the neighborhood and 
a meeting place for various groups. 

The Catholic Social Service Bureau in Lincoln 
has a program for adoption, foster family care and 
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services for Lincolnites of all denominations. It 
gives counseling to unmarried parents and youth and 
maintains a group home for teenage boys. 

Lincoln Legal Service Society has three attorneys 
who represented over 1,000 citizens in legal actions 
last year. All were low-income residents. The staff 
also works on law reform efforts which will benefit 
all citizens. 

The YMCA and YWCA organizations provide 
recreational programs through five branches. Hous- 
ing for youth and adults is available through the 
shal ase 

The Capitol Association for Retarded Children has 
advisory services for families with retarded children. 
Last year it started a Citizen Advocacy program 
wherein a volunteer works for the interests of one 
mentally retarded person. This has given 85 retarded 
persons of all ages a friend and helper, one who 
looks out for his interests. 

The Cornhusker Council of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica served 6,500 boys in Lancaster County. These 
lads were in Cub packs, Boy Scout troops and Ex- 
plorer posts. There is a Boy Scout Inner City pro- 
gram which serves about 600 boys. A new Explorer 
post, the first of its kind in the United States, has 
been organized at the State Correctional Complex. 

The Malone Community Center provides social, 
recreational and cultural arts, day care, day camp- 
ing, physical education and athletic programs for 


Alcoholism is one of the social problems which 
is met by United Fund agencies. Help is off- 
ered to the alcoholic and to his family. 
Mentally retarded children have special needs 
and special training. These are provided 
through United Fund agencies. 


141 different families. A new program co-ordinator 
is working with Black youth. A summer basketball 
league was organized and special events included a 
Senior Citizens Dinner, Black History week and an 
Emancipation Proclamation Picnic. A Black Culture 
Library has been developed. 

The Family Services Association handled 1,155 
cases last year. Such things as family problems, un- 
married parents, unemployment, personality adjust- 
ment, physical and mental illness were encountered 
in these cases. Help to families under stress—fam- 
ilies that have severe problems—is given by this 
agency. 

Family Services also supervises the Lincoln Child 
Care Center which has expanded its Day Care ser- 
vice to four locations, serving 92 children with work- 
ing mothers. 

These are only some of the agencies supported by 
the United Fund contributions in Lincoln. 

Community Chest and United Fund organizations 
are not so numerous in the five other communities, 
but they strive generally at meeting the same needs. 

The United Fund and Community Chest drives are 
important to the communities in which we live. 
That’s why the Company gives wholehearted support 
to the drive. 

And that’s why so many of our employees work 
on the drive, contribute to it, and support the many 
agencies which it finances. 
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DEAS. 

They are precious things. 

They make our modern society modern. They 
give our business its vitality, success and progress. 

Ideas can show up in the most unexpected places 
at the most unexpected times. They should be care- 
fully encouraged, nourished and harvested. 

That’s why LT&T has a Suggestion Program—to 
encourage, examine and adopt new and good ideas 
on how to improve our Company. 

This past year between 150 and 200 employees 
got an idea and thought enough of it to write out a 
formal suggestion. Some of them sent in more than 
one. 
Each idea was reviewed and studied by the Sug- 
gestion Committee, which is made up of representa- 
tives from each of the major departments. Some had 
to be investigated at length. Others were more 
simple. 

Employees whose suggestions were accepted for 
adoption, received a cash award of at least $20, but 
often a greater amount. 

What does the committee look for when consider- 
ing suggestions? Here’s what some of the commit- 
tee members say: 

Says Bob Tyler, Disbursement Accounting: 

“Basically we are looking for something that is 
original, that is a genuine improvement in a system; 
something that has not been considered before. We 
are looking for a method of providing something we 
do not provide; a system that involves something 
more than the way an individual does his job, but is 
something that can be given a wider application.” 

Clarence Schleufer, Engineering, puts it this way: 

“We are looking for originality, for something 
that will benefit the Company, that will save time 
and labor. It’s written on the back of the suggestion 
form, and said better than I can.” 

Gary Clifford, Commercial, also stressed origi- 
nality and also said: “I look for something that really 
should be a suggestion and not something the em- 
ployee should be doing as part of his job. I guess 
that one of the things I look for is how it fits into 
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the total picture, rather than one small part of it.” 

The committee looks for a suggestion which cor- 
rectly identifies a problem or a situation which can 
be improved; for a suggestion which offers a work- 
able and practical solution or improvement to the 
problem or situation. 

Obviously the suggestion can’t be accepted if the 
offered proposal introduces more problems than it 
eliminates. Nor can it be accepted if the cost is im- 
practically high. 

From time to time two identical or nearly identi- 
cal suggestions are submitted about the same time. 
Sometimes an employee will offer a suggestion out- 
lining a change which has already been under study 
or put into motion by management. In the first case, 
if the idea is accepted, only the employee first sub- 
mitting the plan is given an award. In the second 
case the suggestion cannot be accepted for an award. 

One of the things the committee never looks for 
is the name of the person making the suggestion. 
They couldn’t find it if they did look because it isn’t 
revealed to them. Not until after final action on the 
suggestion, at least. 

Of course somebody has to know the names or it 
wouldn’t be possible to pay the awards. The name 
is known to the Chairman of the committee, Person- 
nel Director Jim Geist, his secretary, and possibly 
another member of the Personnel Department staff. 

This system keeps any personalities out of the 
decision on whether to accept a suggestion. 

What kind of ideas get suggestion awards? Here 
are some of the suggestions which earned employees 
a check. 

Steve Green of Lincoln got an award of $75 for 
suggesting that the spare alarm on the Hastings-St. 
Joseph microwave system be used as an air condi- 
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tioning and heating alarm. He pointed out that the 
electronic equipment was subject to failure at ex- 
treme temperatures and an early warning of a failure 
of either the cooling or heating plants would allow 
us to make repairs before service to our customers 
was affected. 

Gregory Rogers of Nebraska City came up with a 
new way of capping figure 8 cable and earned a $50 
award. He gave details of a method which would 
eliminate the grounding out or shorting of pairs in 
the end boot, yet still provide access at a later date 
if the pair was needed. 

Thomas Cook of Lincoln saw a way to lessen a 
hazard to employees working along busy streets or 
highways and earned $25. He suggested the use of 
safety vests for employees who work under those 
conditions. 

Floyd Tibbles of Auburn came up with an im- 
proved method of testing paystation tone tributaries 
and was awarded $40. He gave a detailed description 
of equipment and materials needed and pointed out 
that his method would be less time consuming and 
cause less customer inconvenience than the one 
which had been used. 

Harry Hill and Darrell Neeman worked out a 
joint suggestion for a multi-purpose tester to be used 
with the Toll Director and earned $30. Their pro- 
posal was also outlined in detail and they, too, point- 
ed out there would be a saving in time. 

Other suggestions which have earned awards 
have concerned such things as modifications of list- 
ings in the telephone directory; changes in forms or 
reports; modifications of working positions and other 
ideas, sometimes minor in nature, but nevertheless 
useful. 

These suggestions followed the same course that 
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V. P. “Doe” Spears 
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James Geist 


all do. As each suggestion is received in the Person- 
nel office it is re-typed, with a suggestion number 
replacing the name of the employee. Copies are sent 
to the six Suggestion Committee members for their 
study and one copy to the Vice-President. 

When the committee gathers for its monthly 
meeting, each suggestion is discussed. One of three 
courses of action is taken: (1) action deferred pend- 
ing further investigation, (2) suggestion rejected or 
(3) suggestion accepted and an award amount set. 

Where a suggestion must be investigated one or 
more committee members are assigned to look into 
the idea and make a report to the rest of the com- 
mittee. Final action is taken by the whole committee. 

Suggestions come from all types of employees and 
from all departments. And that’s the way the Com- 
pany likes it. 

“We solicit suggestions from all of our em- 
ployees,” says Jim Geist, Chairman of the Suggestion 
Committee and Personnel Director. 

“New employees as well as old ones get and de- 
velop good ideas,” he said. “Each suggestion is care- 
fully considered before a decision is made.” 

If you want to make a suggestion to the Company, 
you can pick up a suggestion form at any of the 
official Company bulletin boards. All the necessary 
instructions are printed on the back. 

It could be that your idea will really help the 
Company and will earn you a few extra dollars for 
pocket money. 
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Trap team No. 1. Lnpeneet.: Mc ; 
ner. Wellman shoots on both teams. 


cCormick, Hunt, 


George Hunt 


HERE aren’t as many of them as 

there are golfers, but the small 
group of LT&T’ers who competed 
in the summer trap shooting league 
in Lincoln take their sport just as 
seriously as the other athletes. 
Maybe more than some. 

This year there were two teams 
of shotgunners banging away un- 
der the banner of LT&T. One shot 
on Wednesday night and the other 
on Thursday evening. The shoot- 
ing was done at the Izaak Walton 
League range east of Cheney. 

The trapshooters say their sport 
can be both frustrating and tri- 
umphant. It’s a game of skill and 
most of the shooters have both 
good nights and bad ones. 

Trap teams are made up of five 
shooters, who stand in five shoot- 
ing stations, approximately side by 
side, and shoot in rotation at fragile 
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oldenstein, Boshart, Wellman. (hidden), a spec- 


Trap team No. 2.6 
tator, and Mason. 


clay discs thrown into the air by 
a mechanical launcher, called a 
“trap.” Each shooter fires five 
shots from each position for a total 
of 25 targets. Then the team shifts 
to another trap and repeats the per- 
formance for a total of 50 shots at 
50 targets each night of competition. 

Handicapping is done by moving 
the shooters farther from the trap 
house. The teams start out at the 
18-yard distance and as they win 
matches move back a yard at a 
time, making it progressively hard- 
er for them to hit the small targets. 

The season lasts for 10 weeks 
during the summer and gives the 
devotees of shooting a chance to 
keep their shotguns and _ their 
shooting eyes active during the 
months when hunting is not al- 
lowed. 
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Annual Picnic 


Food 


fun and 
friends 


W HAT’S a picnic? 

To the 1,454 people who attend- 
ed, the annual LT&T Company pic- 
nic on July 17th was several things. 

For the small fry it was a trip to 
Antelope Park, with space to run 
and play, swings and slides, sno- 
cones and lemonade. And for them 
it was an exciting trip to the Chil- 
dren’s Zoo and a ride on the zoo 
train. 

For teenagers it was picnic food, 
and maybe a little volleyball or 
horseshoe throwing. 

For those 18 years of age on 
up it was a chance to play Bingo 
for some really nice prizes. For 
long time telephone employees and 
retired employees it was the chance 
of the year to see and talk to old 
friends. 

The day of the picnic was hot 
and summery, free from rain or 
threat of it. Perhaps because of the 
heat the attendance was somewhat 
lower than last year’s 1700. But 
from the activity on the grounds 
you could hardly tell the crowd 
was any smaller. 

From 2 until 5 o’clock there was 
a line of people at the food serving 
tables and from beginning to end 
there was a devoted group of Bingo 
players. All afternoon there was a 
parade of children, parents and 
others going to and from the near- 
by zoo. 

For 478 employees who came out 
and brought their families, boy 
friends or girl friends, it was a fun 
afternoon, one they’ll hope to re- 
peat next year. 
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Picnic tables were kept busy. 
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Picnic goers at the scenic Children’s Zoo 
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many enthusiastic Bingo players. Judy Whitney was one of the winners. 
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Dwight Enderle marks his card. Alma Roker, Clatonia, concentrates. Ray Boling played Bingo. 
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rere ldaaias member Carolyn Hammer takes a 
rink. 


A cool treat for this girl. 
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When dows this train leave? 
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A casual swinger. Youngsters take a peek. 


Look mommy, there’s a rabbit. 
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Kids at the otter pool. Feeding a goat at the zoo. 
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Dean Hobson at volleyball. 
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Reviewing the contract are: seated (I. to r.) Martha Bonebright, Secretary of Capitol Tele- 
phone, Chris VerMaas, President of Capitol Telephone, and Tyler Ryan, Vice-President of 
LT&T. Standing (I. to r.) Con Keating, Attorney for Capitol Telephone, Charles Arnold, 
General Commercial Superintendent of LT&T, and Bert Overcash, Attorney for LT&T. 


LT&T To Acquire 
Capitol Telephone 


The Capitol Telephone Company, with more than 
3000 stations in southeast Nebraska, will be pur- 
chased by the Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. The Agreement has been signed by both 
Companies. The members of the Capitol Telephone 
Company voted by a 70% majority in favor of the 
sale. The sale is subject to the approval of the Ne- 
braska Railway Commission and the equivalent Kan- 
sas Corporation Commission. 


According to the conditions of the contract, the 
following communities will be converted to Extended 
Area Service: Avoca to Weeping Water and Syra- 
cuse; Barneston and Liberty to Wymore and Beat- 
rice; Dubois to Pawnee City and the remaining 
Exchanges to the Lincoln Common Service area. 
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Margaret McCallum has an easy trip to third 
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Vicki Haberman puts on the brakes as she 
makes third. 


fl este are the same girls all right, but somehow 
they look different. When our LT&T girls soft- 
ball team walks onto the diamond they are different 
from what they are when they are on the job. 

Maybe it’s their recreational clothes which have 
replaced the stylish business or office dress we usu- 
ally see them in. Maybe it’s a surfacing spirit of 
competition. And maybe it’s their physical “hustle” 
that most of them do not get a chance to display in 
their jobs. 

Playing in the Lincoln City Recreational pro- 
gram, the girls met a variety of other teams in the 
regular season and also played in an end-of-the-sea- 
son tournament. 

They play the game with concentration and ef- 
fort, but it is obvious they enjoy the sport—that to 
them it is a lot of fun. And that’s what a recreational 
program should be. 
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up with Barb Scribner before the game. 
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Linda Gillispie gives forth that clenched fist 
effort. 
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The girls are far from placid as they sit on the bench. 
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Harvey Armagost Retires 


|S lain eer Armagost, Area Manager at David City, 
retired August Ist closing a career of over 40 
years. 

Mr. Armagost began his tele- 
phone career with LT&T in 1929 as 
a Groundman. Since then he has 
been a Lineman, Combinationman 
and Wire Chief before his promo- 
tion to David City Area Manager 
in October of 1953. 

Mr. Armagost has decided to take 
an early retirement. He has lived 

: in David City for about 30 years. 
“Shortly after I retire I am going to California 
for several months to visit relatives,” Mr. Armagost 
commented recently. “I am also going to work on 
my house and play a little golf.” 

Mr. Armagost has been described as a skilled and 
competent man. His experience and dedication to 
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Service Years 


Anniversaries 
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H. Elmshaeuser Vey Kluthe Gay Henderson L. G. Hansen 
Beatrice Beatrice Lincoln Lincoln 


25 


Years 


= | Pej nod ra LT&T have been valuable assets. 

, ti me ds | XD “peng ei eae Pr “T am looking forward to retirement,” he said. 

Homncoin uncin”  Tuincom Pivastings une il “Auburn 7 All his friends here at LT&T wish him an enjoyable 
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retirement. 


Weldon Duer Is Promoted 


L\ erie Duer has been promoted from Exchange 
Manager at Sutton to David City Area Manager. 

——_e_ Weldon started with LT&T in 
_ 1947 as a Combinationman in Sew- 
ard. He went on military leave in 
1950 and returned as a Combina- 
tionman in Plattsmouth. Since then 
he has worked in Lincoln as a 
Routineman COE, Switchman and 
Installer-Repairman. He was pro- 
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ats : | Zolai " B. R. Dyer 
I Cc Reah Churchill M. K. Welsh A. Zalaiskalns 
pegs Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


| moted to Wire Chief in Crete in 
| 10 1960 and in 1963 went to York as 
Se Wire Chief. He has been Exchange 


Manager in Sutton since 1968. 
These past 24 years of experience will certainly 
be useful to Weldon in his new position. 
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Mm a At eannet Z. H. Gunn Garry Maul Staff Assistant 


Paul Ehlers A. E. Gaylor N. D. Folkers L. A. Hardesty Paul Olson Louron Strough ' Lincoln Lincoln 
David City Lincoln Fairbury Lincoln Lincoln Beatrice 


Gist Maul has been promoted from Senior Clerk 
to Staff Assistant in General Service. 

NOT PICTURED Garry began his association 
with LT&T in 1960 as a Janitor. 
Since then he has worked as a 


Carolyn Hammer Larry Bucknell Dennis Sealy 


5 seins Sas re ane peel aee: Subforeman Janitor, Warehouse 
William Shuman J E Connie Tracy are ‘ 
- © Lincoln, 10 yrs. en oe Lincoln; & yrs. man, Frameman, Printing Machine 
Y ears ‘ae Bert Baird ee Operator and Senior Clerk before 
vas Lincoln, 5 yrs. Lincoln, 5 yrs. his recent promotion. 
Charles Bennet Timothy Ridolfi His seven years experience in 
‘\ A eae Adin PING ORs: Ie General Service will be most use- 
— Donald Brunk Robert Rystrom : . +48 
Kenneth Henson Joseph Holtz Daryl! Shipp Delone Rice Lincoln, 5 yrs. York, 5 yrs. ful to Garry in his new position. 
Lincoln Hastings Lincoln Lincoln 
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90 Years of Service 


flee news which hit the front pages of the news- 
papers 40 and 45 years ago wasn’t much different 
from the news of today. There were budgetary prob- 
lems at the University; the international situation 
was troublesome and violence was splashed across 
the paper in big bold headlines. 

Something which didn’t make the newspaper of 
February 22, 1926 was the fact that Hedwig Elms- 
haeuser started to work for LT&T. Neither did the 
issue of June 11, 1931 mention that Melba Richards 
was hired by the Telephone Company. 

But on July 12 the two long time employees were 
recognized by a luncheon at the Cornhusker Hotel in 
Lincoln for 45 and 40 years of service. 

Hettie Elmshaeuser’s adjusted service anniversary 
is July 18. She had a break in her service many years 
ago. Melba’s service has been uninterrupted, but the 
observance of her anniversary was delayed because 
of vacations and schedule conflicts. 

On hand at the luncheon were friends and co- 
workers of the two Traffic Department employees as 
well as Company officials. Serving as Master of Cere- 
monies was James Geist, Personnel Director, who 
represented Company President, Thomas C. Woods. 


He told the honorees, ‘“Our Company has changed 
a lot physically—has made a lot of technological 


Dick Hobson congratulates Hedwig Elmshaeuser while Mabel 
Volpp and Laverne Braun look on. 
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Jim Geist visits with Melba Richards, Myra Metcalf, Marie Pear- 
son and Mary Bornemeier. 


changes—but the important thing is only people can 
get things done. Our Company has been blessed 
with particularly good employees.” 

“T don’t think good employees just happen. Some- 
one was very wise back there in selecting employees 
who would develop,” he commented. 

General Traffic Superintendent, R. B. Hobson 
summed up the attitude of the Company when he 
called attention to the dedication and loyalty of the 
two employees and said “I would like to thank both 
of you for your long service.” 

Her first day of work is still clear in the memory 
of Hettie, who started at Seward. It was Washing- 
ton’s birthday and she said, “I remember that they 
had a flag up.” 

Later Hettie moved to Beatrice, where she now 
works. She commented “I have enjoyed my job very 
much. I really have come a long way. There have 
been good days and bad days, but the good ones cov- 
ered up the bad.” 

She said she got her job through Edna Beach, re- 
tired Chief Operator in Lincoln. “I’ve never had to 
look for a job and I’ve had the same one,” she said. 

Melba started her telephone career at Hastings. 
In 1940 she became Chief Operator and served in 
that position for many years before becoming Traffic 
Personnel Supervisor. 

She remembers, “I applied one year before I was 
employed. I had forgotten about applying when I 
was called to go to work.” She thinks the fact that 
the Traffic Superintendent’s Secretary, Mrs. Max 
Walker, was a neighbor may have helped. Max is 
now LT&T’s Chief Engineer. 

Melba laughingly told that Mr. Walker in talking 
to another employee predicted that she wouldn’t 
stay a year. “And I’ve been here all these years,” she 
smiled. 


“I’ve enjoyed my work or I wouldn’t have stayed 
with it,” she said. 

Both Miss Elmshaeuser and Miss Richards were 
presented service emblems by Geist. He also gave 


each a copy of the front page of the Lincoln Star for 
the day they started work. 


Harvey Gesch Promoted 


ARVEY Gesch has been promoted from Installer- 
Repairman to Exchange Manager at Sutton. 
Pane SCM. Gesch came to LT&T in 1952 
| as a Groundman. Later that same 
year he resigned, but returned four 
months later as a Groundman. 
| Since then Harvey has worked as a 
= |Splicer’s Helper, Equipment Re- 
_pairman, Combinationman, Switch- 
man and Installer-Repairman be- 
fore his recent promotion. He has 
spent his entire telephone career in 

Lincoln. 
His varied background will be a valuable asset to 
Harvey in his new position. 
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R. |. “Bob” Schouborg Dies 


EATH claimed R. I. “Bob” Schouborg, 91, retired 

Plant Department employee, on Wednesday, July 
28. He had been ill only a little more than a month, 
eee sew = aiter suffering a stroke. 

Bob had been living with his 
granddaughter in Chula Vista, Cali- 
fornia and until his recent illness 
had enjoyed good health. 

He started his telephone career 
at Wahoo in 1902, working for the 
Goldenrod Telephone Company. 
Later he worked for telephone com- 
panies at Harvard, Holdrege, Nel- 
son and Omaha. In 1912 he came to 
LT&T as City foreman at Hastings. He was promoted 
to Wire Chief in 1934 and he retired in 1945. 

He was an enthusiastic outdoorsman, enjoying 
fishing and hunting during the years he spent in 
Nebraska. 

In spite of his age, Bob remained current with the 
times and recently grew a neatly trimmed beard. He 
was tolerant of the current long-hair styles among 
men, commenting only that they should take care 
of it. 

Arrangements for cremation and scattering of his 
ashes over the ocean were made through the Telo- 
phase Society in California. 


New Manuscript for N. City 


Nees City has a new system for Directory 

Assistance. It’s called the Nebraska City Manu- 
script. 

Before the new system was put into effect, indi- 
vidual exchange directories were used, but now these 
directories have been combined into a single manu- 
script which includes 20 towns. 


Lincoln and Hastings have had this program for 
several months. 


This new plan is a time saver for the operator 
and the clerk which results in better service for the 
customer. It requires less search time for the oper- 
ator. She used to have to look up the town the per- 
son lived in and then find the name. If the caller 
wasn’t sure what town the person lived in, then the 
operator would have to look through several ex- 
change directories to locate the right person for the 
customer. 


Now, with the manuscript, the operator has just 
one book of listings. It is in alphabetical sequence 
by listing with the name of the town he lives in pre- 
ceding his name. 

Taking a fictitious example, when a customer 
calls and asks for W. C. Jones, but is not sure what 
town Mr. Jones lives in, the Directory Assistance op- 
erator looks in the manuscript under Jones. The 
search for the right exchange is no longer necessary. 


Before, the clerk had to update the manuscript 
manually in Nebraska City by writing in new list- 
ings or any change in the customer’s primary listing. 
Now, with the new system, changes in the manu- 
script are made with a service order sent by the Busi- 
ness Office. One copy is sent to Revenue Accounting 
which takes care of the proper coding. The Nebraska 
City Business Office sends the daily changes to Lin- 
coln, and Revenue Accounting stores the information 
until it is time for the next printing of the manu- 
Script which is every two weeks. 

This information, which is kept on magnetic tape, 
is “fed” into the computer by Data Processing for the 
first print out. It takes about 20 minutes to make the 
first copy which includes 18,000 listings. 

The print out is then sent to General Service. 
They reduce the print so that more names can fit 
onto one page and reproduce the manuscript. The 
print out consists of all listings in the exchanges that 
rely on Nebraska City for directory assistance ser- 
vice. 

In addition to the manuscript, a daily addendum is 
prepared in Nebraska City which includes all addi- 
tions and changes in listings since the last manu- 
Script was produced. Each weekday after 9:00 a.m. 
all service orders completed the previous day are 
added to the daily addendum, reproduced and in- 
serted in the directory assistance binder by the Traf- 
fie Clerk. 
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Rose Miller makes a copy of the daily addendum for Nebraska 


City 


Wa 


This is the alphabetical manuscript now being used. 
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Super Susie Finds Trouble 


UPER Susie — she sounds like an interesting per- 
son, in fact she is interesting, but she is not a 
person. Super Susie is a DDD Service Analyzer Unit. 
The main purpose of Super Susie is to find 
trouble before the customer does. 

It seems rather complicated, but it works like 
this: three different requirements are programmed 
into Susie — 

1) Transmission level—Susie judges how well the 
sound put into the circuit is reproduced. In other 
words, how well one can be heard and how easily 
one’s voice can be recognized. 


2) Noise level — Susie judges the amount of noise 
on the circuits. 


3) Supervision — Susie is set so she can dial any 
number, but the numbers dialed are test numbers. 
The tester can set Susie up for either a called party 
answered or a called party not answered. The 
tester knows what to expect from the dialed num- 
ber, so if he calls a number and has it set up for a 
called party answered and no one answers then Susie 
says there is trouble. Either the call did not go 
through or it is not ringing on the other end. 

An alarm sounds if the number called does not 
pass the test. Susie says there is trouble, but not 
what kind, so people are needed to find and analyze 
the trouble. Susie will tell that there is trouble with 
transmission, noise, or supervision. 


After the alarm sounds — 


1) The tester puts a hold on the circuit so it can- 
not be used. 


2) The tester places a trace tone on the circuit. 


3) The tester calls the reports receiving board in 
Lincoln and tells them what town he is calling. For 
example—“I am calling Hastings—what circuit Is 
Susie on?” After the board identifies the circuit, the 
tester calls Hastings and tells them what number 
has been called and the circuit Susie is on. He also 
tells them there is a trace tone on the circuit and 
what Susie says the trouble is. 

Hastings Plant then looks at the circuits and 
traces the call (which is still on the line because of 
the hold feature button) until the trouble is found. 
Plant calls the tester back and tells him what the 
trouble was. The circuit is released and can be used 
again. 

Susie keeps testing the same number so eventu- 
ally that same circuit will be tested again. If the 
trouble is cleared then the test is passed. However 
sometimes it is not fully corrected. If trouble is still 
found on that same circuit then the call is again 
traced until it is corrected. 

All trouble found is recorded on a form along 
with all the information received on it. 


Super Susie can also go on a registered meter 


Schrank and Susie 


study to see what per cent of toll calls made, failed. 
This is usually done in the evening. 

Super Susie is a small machine, but she does a 
big job. It is just one more step by LT&T to provide 
the best possible service for the customer. 


LT&T on Campus Again 


ho the sixth straight year LT&T has moved onto 
the Nebraska campus along with the crowds of in- 


coming students to take orders for telephone installa- 
tions. 


Commercial representatives set up two locations 
in the Student Union Building August 23 and they 
were to remain there until September 8. The order 
booths are located in the north and south portions of 
the Union Building. 


Five temporary employees, trained for this spe- 
cific job, are taking orders at the campus. Unlike 
last year, no booths are set up in dormitory buildings. 


The Student Union is a crossroads of campus life 
and all students find their way to the building. By 
concentrating in this building it is easier to arrange 
for relief and lunch periods for the telephone em- 


ployees and the single location is less confusing for 
students. 


Posters on bulletin boards throughout the campus 
and inserts in pay phone station card holders were 
used to advertise the telephone order points on 
campus. 


At both locations a display of modern telephones 
was arranged and the pattern of previous years of a 
high percentage of sales of colored phones and mod- 
ern instruments is expected to be again experienced. 


Besides the Nebraska University telephone sales 
program, arrangements were made to have a repre- 
sentative on the Nebraska Wesleyan campus for one 
day to take telephone orders. 
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Men's Slow Pitch Softball is a Fast Game 


d be ball arced high for the two 
Lincoln men’s softball teams 
which competed in the City Recre- 
ation Program this summer. The 
high arc is part of the slow-pitch 
game requirement and the pitcher 
must exercise close control to put 
the ball in the strike zone. 

The pitch may be slow, but there 
is nothing lethargic about the way 
the batter swings and the fielders 
and basemen peg the ball when 
there is a man on the way around 
the bases. This slow-pitch game is 
still one of action and competition. 

The pictures on this page give an 
idea of the vigor and enthusiasm of 
the players on the two LT&T teams. 


George Mayberry warms up. Ron Carlson banks ‘for the turn. i 
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Charlie Cooper puts muscle in his swing. 


Larry Willet hits a fly ball. 
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Frank Hilsabeck is on his way. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


Vea talking to Chief Engineer Max 
Walker a while back, we suddenly realized 
what tremendous technological changes have 
come about during his telephone career. 

In the space of 45 years of service, which 
started September 21, 1926, man’s ability to 
travel and communicate has expanded to what 
would have certainly seemed impossible to 
Max when he began his telephone career. 

The day he started work the big news in 
the papers was the failure of an attempt to fly 
across the Atlantic, non-stop, by a crew of men 
starting from Paris. They crashed on takeoff. 

A year or so later Charles Lindbergh made 
the crossing, the other way, all by himself, 
proving that it really was possible and becom- 
ing a world hero. 

In the course of one man’s work career, 
flight capability has expanded from ocean hop- 
ping to space hopping to the moon. 


When he started work for LT&T Max, if 
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OUR COVER 


@ THE ringneck pheasant is the 
most colorful upland game bird in 
Nebraska and is also one of the most 
hunted in this state. The hunters 
hope that, starting next month, they 
will often glimpse a view of such as 
the one shown on our cover. The 
drawing was done by a Nebraska- 
land artist and made available to us 
by that magazine. 
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he had thought about it at all, most certainly 
would have regarded the possibility of sending 
visual images over wires or through the air as 
utterly impossible. Today we take it for 
granted. 

It makes us wonder what marvels of ad- 
vancement in communications and travel will 
be developed during the careers of those tele- 
phone people starting work today. The 
changes and improvements will come, you can 
be sure of that. 

Just as Max and the people of his genera- 
tion have had to continue to learn and adapt 
to changing tehcnology, so will those of the 
“now generation.” 

This flexibility is an important ingredient 
in the success—even survival—of any com- 
pany. It is important to the individual, too. 
We hope that telephone people will always 
maintain their curiosity, imagination and will- 
ingness to learn. 


—— 


HO’S going to be No. 1 when the first of the year 

rolls around? That’s the big question in the minds 
of football fans—and funnyball fans. 

FUNNYBALL!!!2? You don’t know what funny- 
ball is? It’s a game played by LT&T’ers and it is ex- 
plained in a brochure which should have been in 
your hands by now. Remember it? If you didn’t get 
one, start asking where your copy is, because you il 
want to get in on this sales game. 

The Big Reddy funnyball conference season runs 
from October 18 through December 24. Included in 
the score are orders completed by December 31, pro- 
vided they were sold no later than December 24. 

There are 15 teams—one for each LT&T area— 
in this conference and they are all trying to be No. 1. 
Don’t panic at the odds. In this game, all of the 
players win. 

The winning team will get a traveling trophy, 
but individual players will receive more tangible 
prizes based on how well they score with sales of 
telephone extensions and other items. 

Funnyball is no game of chance. Every player 
will receive prize points according to his or her own 
individual efforts. These points are good for over 
900 different prizes in the Funnyball Awards catalog. 

To make everything fair, the game is handi- 
capped. Business Office Employees in daily contact 
with the public earn 100 points for each new resi- 
dence extension they sell. Outside Plant and Mar- 


FUNNYBALL: 


The new sales 
promotion game 


keting employees in daily contact with the public 
earn 150 points. All other employees, not in daily 
contact with the public earn 200 points. 

In team competition everybody gets a fair shake 
by basing the comparison on residence extension 
gain per 1,000 main residential customers at the 
start. 

Players can win bonus points—with everybody on 
the same basis here—for anyone of the 15 additional 
items of extra equipment. 


we 
Decorator phones 200 
Panel phones 100 
Door answering service 200 
Speaker phones 900 
Stylelines 50 
Starlites 29 
Magicall dialers 500 
Variable volume control handpieces 200 
Upgrades (R2 to Rl) 100 


Teenage lines (new main service) 200 
New Touch Call lines (residence) 150 
New Touch Call extensions D0 
Chimes (adjustable) 79 
(continued next page) 


“IT hope that all employees will give full co- 
operation in this sales effort. It is only with the 
complete effort by all employees that this campaign 
can be successful and I am certain that we can 
depend on everyone.” 


—Charles P. Arnold 


General Commercial Superintendent 


FUNNYBALL 


There’s no limit on the number of points any one 
person can earn, and that means there is no limit on 
the number of prizes you can claim. 

It’s even fair to sell yourself an extension, or one 
of the extra services. But you only get half credit for 
anything you sell yourself or any other employee. 

The field has been prepared for easy scoring by 
eliminating the service charge on all new residential 
extension, including standard black telephones, desk 
Starlites, Stylelines, Panel Phones and Touch Calling 
phones. (However, the regular $3.00 color charge 
will apply to all non-premium colored phones) 

Favorable weather for the game has been assured 
by a winning, attention-getting advertising program 


to “set up” sales scores with potential customers. 
Radio, newspapers and television and other adver- 
tising media will all be on your side. 

Sales must be reported on the Service Request 
Form #513513. Entered on this form should be the 
customer’s name, telephone number, address, date of 
sale, equipment sold, and your name, department 
and job title. 

Prizes and the points needed to win them are 
listed in the Funnyball Awards catalog in the hands 
of supervisors and on bulletin boards. As you ac- 
cumulate points you can pick out prizes and order 
them through the Marketing Supervisor’s office. 

Scores will be recorded weekly on the bulletin 
boards. You’ll want to get in on the scoring and 
you'll want to push your team to the top of the Big 
Reddy Conference. 

Remember, in this game, everybody who plays 
wins. 


Big Reddy Rules 


1. The 1971 Promotion begins October 18, con- 
tinues through December 24. Sales made before 
5 p.m., December 24 (orders MUST be completed 
by December 31) will qualify for prize points. 


2. All Lincoln Telephone Company employees are 
eligible to participate in the LT&T Funnyball pro- 
motion. A total of 15 teams comprise the Big 
Reddy Conference and will compete against each 
other. Participants compete for their personal 
choice of prizes as presented in the Funnyball 
Awards Catalog. Individuals receive points for 
sales of specified telephone equipment as outlined 
on the inside of the official brochure. 


3. Telephone equipment installed in employees’ 
homes will count one-half (14) regular point value. 


4. To give every team an equal chance, compari- 
son between conference teams will be based on 
residence extension gain during the promotion per 
1,000 main residence customers in each area as of 
October 1, 1971. This will enable each team to com- 
pete favorably, regardless of the size of the com- 
munity. A traveling ““We’re Number One!” trophy 
will be awarded to the area manager and employees 
of the winning area. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of points each participant can win, and the 
Funnyball Awards Catalog lists the number of 
points needed to obtain each prize. 


5. All sales are to be reported on Service Request 
Form #513513. Information on this form should 
include name of customer, telephone number, ad- 
dress, date of sale, equipment sold, net revenue in- 
crease, employee’s name-department-job title, order 
number and date completed. All Service Request 
Forms pertaining to completed orders should be 
forwarded to the Marketing Supervisor’s office on 
a daily basis. 


6. Weekly reports will appear on all bulletin boards 
throughout the company. These bulletins will re- 
port the current progress of the top individual par- 
ticipants, plus the line-up of team competition. 


7. To back your sales efforts and make it easier 
for you to win prize points, the regular service con- 
nection charge on new residential extensions will be 
eliminated from October 18 through December 24. 
An extensive advertising program will be directed 
at the public throughout the promotion. This ad- 
vertising will include the use of newspapers, radio, 
television, telephone news, Casual Observer, truck 
posters and Televiews. 


The problem of Alcoholism 


@ “LET'S face it, the biggest drug problem we have 
today is alcohol.” These are the words of a respected 
physician. 

Alcohol is a drug and it isa big problem. Yet it is 
a different problem from addiction to heroin or the 
use of marijuana or of drugs such as “speed”. 

Alcoholism is now considered by the American 
Medical Association to be an illness, one which can 
be treated. Yet it is different from other illnesses. 

Unlike drugs, the sale and use of alcohol is both 
legal and accepted socially. Its use is as old as re- 
corded history. In many countries it is a part of the 
diet and in fact wine and beers do have some nutri- 
tional value. It is used socially as a party livener and 
in some countries and religions wine is used as part 
of a ritual. It has been used in medicine to ease 
minor pains, to relax nerves and widen veins and 
arteries. 

There is another important difference between 
aclohol and drugs such as heroin. Everyone who 
takes a drug such as heroin will become addicted. 
But not every person who uses alcohol becomes ad- 
dicted. Nobody knows why for sure. There are lots 
of theories, but not many proven facts. Another 
puzzle is the fact that some people, few in number 
but some, stay sober even after drinking a lot. Again, 
nobody knows why, but it may be their enzyme sys- 
tem or ability to metabolize alcohol is different. 

As an illness, alcoholism is also different from 
what we usually think of as disease. There are no 
tests or physical examinations which can detect al- 
coholism or a susceptibility to alcoholism. The only 
real evidence is the actions of the victim. One thing 
that is known is the size of the problem of alcoholism. 
The National Council on Alcoholism says that alco- 


holism costs the United States a billion dollars a 
year. Industry pays about half of that bill and the 
rest is spent by agencies for the families of problem 
drinkers, for the care of alcoholics in mental or penal 
institutions and for costs of accidents caused by the 
excessive use of alcohol. 

The Council says that of the 70 million people in 
this country who drink, about five million have 
trouble with alcohol. Yet only 3% of that five mil- 
lion are habitues of Skid Rows. Most of them have 
families and are still employable. They may be your 
friends or neighbors. 

It’s hard to believe, but there probably are from 
90 to 80 alcoholics working for our Company. They 
may not be known to be alcoholics and probably 
wouldn’t admit it to themselves, but those who work 
with alcoholism say that they are certainly there. 

Bob Adams, Director of the Lincoln Council on 
Alcoholism, says that there are 7,000 alcoholics 
among the 150,000 people who live in Lincoln. If the 
same proportion holds true for the nearly 1,700 
people who work for LT&T, then there are 80 alco- 
holics among our employees. Other known statistics 
might favor a lower figure. 

What is alcoholism? 

The most simple statement is that it is an illness 
resulting in uncontrolled drinking of alcoholic bever- 
ages. An alcoholic, therefore, is a person who cannot 
control his drinking, resulting in problems that affect 
his family, his job and himself. 

Nobody knows just what it is that makes the al- 
coholic different from other drinkers. 

It is known that the metabolism of an alcoholic 
is different from that of a non-alcoholic. Also psy- 

(continued next page) 
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The problem of Alcoholism 


chologically the alcoholic is usually a pretty depend- 
ent person and he usually has a multitude of prob- 
lems. He is also usually a sensitive person, one who 
wears his feelings on his sleeve. But it is not known 
whether these characteristics are a cause or a result 
of alcoholism. 


He can be anyone... 


An alcoholic can be anyone. He may be rich or 
poor, educated or illiterate, godly or ungodly, young 
or old, a man or a woman, good or bad, charming or 
without attraction. 

It has been observed that alcoholism frequently 
strikes the “most promising’ member of a family, 
school or business. It also strikes the dull, mediocre 
and misfit, but the alcoholic very often seems to be 
a little more alert, a little better at his job, a little 
more intelligent than his fellow workers. 

Not everybody who drinks heavily is an alcoholic. 
Drinkers might be divided into different groups. 

There are the “sometime drinkers” who very oc- 
casionally take a drink, maybe only a couple of times 
a year. 

There are the “moderate drinkers” who drink on 
occasions when drinking is in order, but never more 
than one or at most two drinks. These include those 
who like wine with their meals but rarely drink 
cocktails and those who enjoy beer but only occa- 
sionally drink anything stronger. It includes those 
who for years have taken one cocktail before dinner 
as a regular habit. 


About Alcoholism 


It is a treatable disease. 

It is a family disease. 

It is the fourth gravest health problem in the 
United States, headed only by mental illness, 
heart disease and cancer. 

It is not a sign of weakness, a shameful afflic- 
tion or a moral perversion. 

It is a major problem in industry. Three out 
of four affected by alcoholism are between 
the ages of 35 and 58. An average of one out 
of 14 persons who use alcoholic beverages be- 
comes an alcoholic. 

It can only be arrested, it can not be cured. 
It is a three-fold disease—physical, mental 
and spiritual. 

Aleoholism is an illness. 


“Social drinkers” are those who do not limit their 
consumption, but follow whatever the general trend 
may be, including occasionally heavy drinking. They 
rarely become drunk, although they may frequently 
get “mellow”. They often go for days and weeks 
without drinking at all. 

Then there are the “heavy drinkers” and the “oc- 
casional drunks”. These may easily be confused with 
alcoholics. 

Heavy drinkers may have several cocktails before 
lunch, take another four or five or more drinks be- 
fore dinner, continue drinking through dinner and 
the evening most nights. They may get quite drunk, 
especially on weekends. 


The heavy drinker ... 


Alcohol is important to the heavy drinker and he 
enjoys drinking. But he is not an alcoholic. Heavy 
drinkers do not progressively drink more. They may 
drink in the same pattern for years—even decades. 
They can control their drinking and stop it com- 
pletely for any specified period of time without dis- 
comfort. They rarely are drunk at the wrong time 
or place. 

It is this element of control that distinguishes the 
heavy drinker from the alcohclic. 

The physical damage caused by alcoholism is 
great. Alcohol has no nutrients and the bodily sys- 
tem must get rid of alcohol before food. Lack of food 
caused by excessive drinking weakens the system 
and causes malnutrition. 

Prolonged drinking, added to malnutrition, can 
damage the liver, enlarge and weaken the heart, 
damage the kidneys, stomach and nerves. 

Alcoholism eventually results in delirium trem- 
ens or the “D.T.’s”. This is the result of nerve damage 
and results in shaking limbs and hallucinations. 

Alcoholism is also tragically damaging to the 
victim’s career, family life and social activities. 


It’s no joke ... 


In our society the alcoholic is the butt of many 
jokes. Mr. Adams considers this a sad thing. “The 
Staggering guy is no joke,” he says. “Alcoholism is a 
terminal illness. We don’t make jokes about the vic- 
tims of cancer or heart attacks.” He also says that 
the average age of an alcoholic at death is 52 years. 

While alcoholism is a terminal illness, if un- 
treated, it is a treatable disease. The alcoholic can- 
not be cured in the sense that he can resume social 
drinking, but he can be cured of the addictive re- 
liance on alcohol. 
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How do you recognize an alcoholic? By the symp- 
toms of the disease. But remember, not all alcoholics 
show all of the symptoms and some heavy drinkers 
may appear to be alcoholics but are not. 


The early symptoms 


Early symptoms: Makes promises to himself to 
do better next time. Tells others he knows his limit 
and will stick with it. Tells lies, minimizes or con- 
ceals number of drinks he had and whether he was 
drunk. Gulps drinks—thinks others drink too slowly. 
Takes drinks before going to a party or appointment 
where there will be drinking. Must have a drink at 
certain times, such as before lunch, after work, or 
before special events. Must have drinks for tiredness, 
worries, etc., and feels nothing else helps. His eating 
habits are not much affected, although he may toy 
with food after too long pre-meal drinking interval, 
or he may wolf lunch or dinner with a liquor plus 
delay induced hunger. 


The middle symptoms 


Middle symptoms: Promises and lies come thick 
and fast and are necessary to hide the fact that his 
drinking is different and to minimize the amount he 
drinks. Gulps drinks. At home always fixes drinks; 
if out insists on doing it. Carries secret supply any- 
way. Prefers to do premeal drinking at a bar. If 
lunch or dinner is out he arrives “high” late, or both 
or insists on a drink before meal. Eating is irregular 
and may come at odd times in the day or night. He 
is always tired, nervous, worried and must drink for 
it. Drinking times are added to—perhaps at 11 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. He begins to drink alone. Signs of drink- 
ing show at embarrassing times. He may have 
weekend bouts. Monday hangovers and needs a 
morning drink. He may start “going on the wagon” 
but will show increased irritability during periods of 
non drinking. 


The late symptoms 


Late symptoms: The alcoholic drinks to live and 
lives to drink; rarely wants to eat. When he does 
eat he gorges. Drunken behavior usually takes place 
at the wrong time such as at the office, an interview, 
an important meeting, wedding or church. But many 
alcoholics can be drunk and appear at these functions 
to be sober. Drinking bouts increase in frequency 
and intensity. Morning drinking is a necessity and 
irritability and emotional responses are fairly con- 
stant. In this stage an alcoholic will be fired from 
jobs and will sometimes quit for no apparent reason. 
He needs money to drink and will stop at nothing to 
get it, although he is not fundamentally dishonest. 
Drinking has a horrible effect on the family, but he 
is apparently indifferent. He loses his sense of time. 

In the early years of alcoholism most alcoholics 
have a great capacity for liquor. Their drinking is 


hardly noticeable and they are relatively free from 
rubber legs, speech thickness, hangovers, sickness and 
passing out. Blackouts frequently begin at this stage, 
but are not apparent to others. 

As the illness progresses, the alcoholic’s gulping of 
drinks is superseded by secret gulping of long swigs 
from a private bottle. This explains the quick tight- 
ness of alcoholics which others observe. Hangovers 
become common and more severe. Nausea is a fre- 
quent morning-after-event; blackouts increase and 
pass-outs occur frequently. 


A pressing need 


In the later stages the alcoholic has a pressing 
physical need to get and keep a certain amount of 
alcohol in his system at all times. He wipes out hang- 
overs by drinks whenever possible. He cannot lift 
his head without violent nausea, dizziness, shudder- 
ing shakes. His legs won’t hold him and he cannot 
wash his face nor brush his teeth because of the 
shakes. Nausea, black-outs and pass-outs may attack 
him at any time or place. Constant presence of 
alcohol in his system eliminates hunger and alco- 
holics rarely eat. 

The alcoholic needs help, but oddly enough the 
family seems to be the most ineffective in giving it. 
The methods used by his relatives usually aggravate 
the problem. 

The Lincoln Council on Alcoholism can help guide 
alcoholics to treatment facilities. The Lincoln Gen- 
eral Hopsital has a chemical dependency unit to treat 
alcoholism and drug addiction. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital also has a program. 

For indigent males there are Houses of Hope which 
will take an alcoholic and treat his problem. The 
Hastings Regional Center also has a program. The 
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Alcoholism 


Salvation Army has a 13-week program of in-patient 
therapy. 

For women there is the St. Monica’s Home which 
will take in and treat alcoholic women. (Mr. Adams 
says that statistics show that one out of four alco- 
holics are women, but he believes the number may 
be as great as two out of four, because it is easier for 
a housewife to hide a drinking problem). 

One of the most effective programs for treating 
alcoholics is the Alcoholics Anonymous organiza- 
tion’s system. Alcoholics who have brought their 
illness under control help others to overcome the 
problem of drink. 


What can you do about 
an Alcoholic? 


In general: inform yourself. Develop an atti- 
tude in keeping with the facts—alcoholism 
is a disease and the world in which the 
alcoholic lives must act as if it believed 
this. Never harp on the alcoholic’s condi- 
tion. It is better not to bring it up unless 
he does. Never lecture or preach. Don’t 
threaten or at least don’t threaten unless 
you intend to carry out the threat. 

If you are the wife: Avoid the “home treat- 
ment”. Talk to someone about the situa- 
tion such as a doctor, minister, social 
worker, friend. Face the problem openly 
and prepare for constructive action. Don’t 
feel ashamed or degraded. Go to some 
A.A. meetings. Leave him, if necessary. 
No one can tell you when or whether to do 
this. If he shows interest in information 
about alcoholism let him take the initia- 
tive. The best time to talk seriously is 
when he is hung over, not when drunk or 
sober appearing. Make him feel someone 
understands him. Do not feel or act jeal- 
ous of the method of recovery he chooses. 
Do not expect him to recover instan- 
taneouly. 

If you are the husband: Most of the advice 
for wives also applies to husbands of al- 
coholics. The guilt and shame and fear of 
an alcoholic wife is tenfold that of an al- 
coholic husband. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to send the children away, sometimes 
they can be made to understand she is suf- 
fering from a disease. Weekends are the 
best hope for the working husband of an 
alcoholic, when he should give her all the 
understanding he can. He must be pre- 


The City Mission gives some help to indigent al- 
coholics. 

There is outpatient care at the Lincoln General 
Hospital, the Veterans Hospital, the Psychological 
Clinic of the University of Nebraska and the Coun- 
seling Program of the Council on Alcoholism. 

It is sometimes thought that in order to be helped 
an alcoholic must want to help himself. However, 
an alcoholic can be committed to the Hastings Re- 
gional Center against his wishes. When forced into 
treatment a surprising number of alcoholics recover, 
says Mr. Adams. 

The problem is a serious one—great enough to be 
considered one of the nation’s big health problems. 
The illness is terribly devastating to its victims and 
their families, but it is a treatable disease and it can 


be arrested. 


pared at any time with knowledge and a 
plan of action if she should ask for help. 
If you stay with your wife, do so wholly 
and sincerely. Do not let her feel that you 
regret it. Convince her that your love is 
behind her in any action she chooses to 
take regarding her condition. 

If you are a friend: Instigate general discus- 
sions of drinking and alcoholism. Remain 
completely objective. Introduce him with- 
out arousing his suspicions to a recovered 
alcoholic. Sometimes it is necessary for 
true friends to cut their alcoholic friend 
from them temporarily, telling him why it 
is being done and assuring him it is only 
until he decides to do something about 
himself. Occasionally it is successful to 
refuse to be with an alcoholic friend ex- 
cept on non-drinking occasions. 

If you are the employer: As soon as the em- 
ployer or superior notices signs that mean 
alcoholism, he should try to do something 
about it. Do not wait until the only thing 
left to do is warn the alcoholic that he will 
lose his job if it happens again. An em- 
ployer’s or supervisor’s attitude toward 
alcoholism shouldn’t differ from his atti- 
tude toward other sicknesses suffered by 
his employees. 

If you are the alcoholic: Accept the facts of 
your condition. You are the victim of an 
illness. Do not be ashamed for being the 
victim of a disease. Do not be ashamed for 
past behavior, if you are doing your best to 
get help to prevent its repetition. Talk to 
recovered, alcoholics. Remember, you can 
enjoy life without a drop to drink. Inform 
yourself about alcoholism and talk to 
someone about your problem. You can- 
not solve your problem alone and the 
sooner you seek help the better. 
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| Installation of electronic central office equip- 
ment was well under way at Waverly when 
these pictures were taken. Top shows a gen- 
eral view, while lower picture is a look down 
one of the aisles between bays of equipment. 
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\ ee a new telephone exchange is cut into service 
at Waverly the first of December it will be like 
no other cutover LT&T has ever had. The exchange 
will be like none other in our Company, too. 

With this cutover, LT&T will step into the era of 
electronic switching of telephone calls. The familiar 
Strowger step-by-step switches will be missing from 
this office. 

There will be no busy clicking of newly activated 
switches as the exchange goes into service. Instead, 
the electronic equipment will silently and swiftly 
direct calls along electronic paths to their destination. 

The Model C1 EAX office (the letters stand for 
Electronic Automatic Exchange) is the first of its 
type and size to be installed in Nebraska. However, 
a larger electronic exchange has been in service 
about a year in Omaha. 

Why pick Waverly as the site for an electronic 
exchange? And why install an electronic exchange 
at this time—or at all? | 

Our engineers say they picked an electronic 
exchange because this is the way that telephone 
switching is going to go—it is the advanced look in 
telephone switching equipment. They feel that we 
should get started on this new style of handling calls 
and get some experience with it. 

Waverly was picked as the site for several rea- 
sons. It is an area that is having a faster than average 
growth. We are going to have to put in a new and 
larger exchange with a new building anyway. Wav- 
erly also seems a logical place to put a unit of this 
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Plug in circuit card 
is a feature of the 
office. 
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type because it is close to our headquarters and main 
office where it can be observed and studied. Also, 
this model exchange equipment was available now, 
where we would have to wait until about 1975 for a 
larger exchange. 

While electronic equipment will run the ex- 
changes of the future, that doesn’t mean that the 
Strowger step-by-step equipment will disappear 
overnight. It will be in service for a long time, espe- 
cially in small exchanges, say our engineers. 

This type of equipment shouldn’t be referred to 
as an obsolete system at all. It gives good service at 
a relatively low cost. It is reliable and durable. For 
example, the same step-by-step equipment has been 
giving satisfactory telephone service in the com- 
munity of Ithaca since December 11, 1937. 

Electronic switching equipment is also reliable 
and it is expected to be durable. How durable, no- 
body knows yet, because this type of equipment 
hasn’t been in use that long. 

Manufacturers began working on the develop- 
ment of electronic exchanges over a decade ago. 
Automatic Electric Company, which furnished the 
equipment for our Waverly office, began field trials 
of a 600 line electronic exchange near Vancouver, 
B.C., in Canada in late 1967. Now the system is ready 
for commercial use and is being installed in com- 
munities. 
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Central Office 


The Waverly exchange will be equipped for 800 
lines and can be expanded to 2,500 lines. It’s quite 
different from the mechanical step-by-step equip- 
ment. “Everything comes in a cabinet,” explained 
one engineer. It is easy to expand or to pick up and 
move if the community outgrows the capability of 
the exchange and needs a larger one. 

An electronic central office can do some things 
which other types of central offices don’t usually do. 
And it can do some things faster. Engineers also ex- 
pect it to be more reliable. 

You should rarely get an inside-the-office busy 
condition or rarely, if ever, fail to get a dial tone, 
they say. The equipment is expected to be more eco- 
nomical to maintain. Experience so far, say the 
manufacturers, indicates that it will require only 
20% of the maintenance required by the same size 
mechanical system. 

Routining as it is known today will be eliminated. 
This is because the equipment will be checking itself 
continuously. If it finds a fault, it will make a print- 
out on a Teletype machine, describing the fault so it 
can be corrected by employees. 

Some of the things the new Waverly office will 
have: 

1. Common control. This means that the equip- 
ment will be capable of receiving information from 
the customer’s phone dial or push buttons, analyzing 
it and responding when it is complete. This will re- 
sult in an instant response and faster placing of calls. 


Installer places exotic looking parts as the electronic equipment is 
assembled. 
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The heart of the system is this panel, shown by Automatic Electric 
supervisor. 


2. Automatic Number identification for all one 
and two party subscribers. This will eliminate the 
use of a checking operator on DDD calls for these 
subscribers, also speeding calling. 

3. Touch calling. This has not been available at 
Waverly. 

4. “Hot line” service. The ordinary central office 
equipment can be used to connect two phones so that 
when one is picked up, an instant connection will be 
made with the other, similar to private line service. 

5. Speed calling. This will enable customers to 
arrange to reach frequently called numbers by dial- 
ing only two digits. These might be numbers of a 
frequently called relative, friend or business. 

6. Three-way calling. A subscriber can add a 
local third phone to an existing local or long distance 
call or can talk to a third party privately and go back 
to the original call. 

7. Call waiting feature. If a subscriber is using 
the phone and another call is waiting, he can be 
alerted by a tone. If he flashes the hook switch, he 
can be connected to the second caller while the first 
call is held. 

Another feature may not be known to, or used by, 
many customers, but it is an important one to those 
who need it. In this type of exchange, customers 
who wish to have a rotary number or to add lines to 
a rotary number can do so without a number change 
and without the need to reserve in advance adjacent 
“steps” in the equipment. 

This electronic office is very much different from 
more traditional switching systems. It requires dif- 
One foreman and two switchmen have been attend- 
ing an Automatic Electric school for several weeks 
on the maintenance of this model of electronic office. 
Additional employees are to be trained later. 

A service department foreman has also attended 
a school on programming and number assignments 
for the office. 

We'll still have the old type of office around for 
many years, but this new installation at Waverly is 
a step into the future, one which will give us a start 
into a new way of doing things—a new way of pro- 
viding telephone service. 


A Minister's Friend 
... His Telephone 


By Dr. Fred E. Luchs 


How often a minister gathers his family around the 
festive board and, just as he lifts his prayer in 
thanks, the phone rings. 

Or is it just as he falls asleep that an emergency 
call comes? 

At these times he may denounce this fellow Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. But in his better moments a 
minister knows the telephone is his best friend. 

How many times has a minister visited homes in 
his parish and found most of them deserted, or has 
interrupted a social gathering, or found the family 
at meal, or chanced upon the housewife in pincurl- 
ers? These embarrassments frustrate a preacher. 

Ministers want to make pastoral calls and the 
members expect him to keep in touch with them. 
They don’t want him to forget them. 

Members can forgive long sermons, wandering 
prayers, and unshined shoes, but woe unto the pastor 
who neglects communication with his people. On 
Sunday mornings they cannot linger long as they bid 
the minister farewell. Such loitering would hold up 
the line. At church functions ministers can not talk 
longer with the Smiths than with the Joneses, or 
the furies would break loose. 

But a minister cannot make personal visits often 
as pleaseth the people because of administrative and 
pastoral duties. How, then, can he keep contact with 
them? 

In recent years I have been spending increasing 
hours on the telephone with my members. Why? 
First, I will not catch the hostess unprepared. Let 
her be adorned in a ten-year-old kimono when I 
phone her. She hath no concern. No grey hairs for 
her will result from my call. She will suffer no em- 
barrassment. 

I spend many hours telephone my members be- 
cause each hostess can terminate the call at her 
whim. If I drop in on her in person she may be too 
timid to tell me she is late for an appointment. On 
the phone she can manufacture some ready excuse. 
Fler daily calendar often is too full to permit her to 
permit her to chat with the pastor. So the conversa- 
tlon comes to a quick close. Had I called in person 
my visit might have been an embarrassment. 

Telephone conversations enable a member to talk 
to her minister with fewer inhibitions. She need not 
face him. He will not see her cry. Her words come 


more easily because she is less inhibited. Her pastor 
is not in the same room witih her. 

The telephone saves the minister many steps and 
lessens gasoline bills. He can make several phone 
calls to every house visit. This saves time and per- 
mits him to spend more hours in hospitals and at the 
bedside of the seriously ill. The telephone makes 
your minister a more efficient servant and a more 
helpful pastor. 

These phone calls “sound out” the parish. Is Mrs. 
Murphy still enraged at the sexton? Who has left 
town? Who is sick? Who moved in? are the Schul- 
ers over the measles? Did the Hanon boy get his 
scholarship? How’s the financial drive progressing? 

Such calls afford the people a chance to get 
church matters off their chest. The soprano soloist 
sings off key. The ushers wear too flashy ties. 


How often a person will say, “Oh, Reverend, I’ve 
been wanting to tell you for some time.” And then 
comes some minor complaint nursed by a member 
for weeks which, if it had not been nipped by this 
phone conversation, might have become the theme 
for a Greek tragedy. 


And I telephone members because they appreci- 
ate the call. It’s unusual for one to thank me after I 
have visited her in person. But when I telephone a 
parishoner and say, “Good morning. I have just 
called to see how you are doing. I really have no 
favors to ask,” she is always amazed. And happy. 
And before she hangs up, she almost always con- 
cludes by saying, “It was wonderful of you to call. 
Please do it again. I appeciate it.” 

That’s why I count the telephone as my best 
friend. 


Dr. Fred E. Luchs is a former pastor of 
First Plymouth Church in Lincoln. He has 
also served pastorates in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Athens, Ohio, where he was dubbed “the 
popular pastor of Ohio U.” for his work with 


students. He has exchanged pulpits with 
ministers in Europe and was selected one of 
America’s 100 outstanding preachers by read- 
ers of Christian Century Pulpit. He has kind- 
ly granted permission to reprint this article. 
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Recipes For Fall 
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|* YOU are one of those people who likes to sleep 
late on Sunday and enjoy a brunch, here’s a 
Cheesy Noodle Omelet that will have you looking 
forward to that weekend breakfast-lunch meal. 

If you are a person who gets up early, the dish 
is something special for you to wake up to. It’s 
flavored with pimiento and green pepper and the 
recipe calls for cooked noodles, too. 


CHEESY NOODLE OMELET 

8 eggs 

1 teaspoon salt 

ge teaspoon pepper 

2 cups noodles, cooked 

1 cup (4 oz.) shredded Cheddar cheese 
2 tablespoons chopped green pepper 
1 tablespoon chopped pimiento 

2 tablespoons butter, melted 


In a bowl beat eggs with salt and pepper. Stir in 
noodles, cheese, green pepper, and pimiento. In 
large covered skillet melt butter; pour In egg M1x- 
ture. Cover and cook over medium heat 15-20 min- 
utes or until set. (Do not stir.) Cut into wedges; 
remove from skillet and serve immediately. Makes 
8 servings. 


No man is free who is not master of himself. 
—Epictetus 
It is a healthy symptom when a man is dissatisfied 
without being discouraged. 7 
—Roy L. Smith 


Life is too short to be little. 
—Disraeli 


|e Faaewue a nice fall treat that was designed for a 
square dance snack but would be tasty at a Hal- 
lowe’en party or for any crisp weather get-together. 
This Quick Applesauce Cottage Pudding makes a 
fine partner for apple cider. It’s moist, delicious and 
cake-like, featuring 40% bran flakes for texture. It’s 
recommended for serving while still fairly warm. 


QUICK APPLESAUCE COTTAGE PUDDING 
1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons double-acting baking powder 
1% teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
1 cup applesauce 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1% cup walnuts, chopped 
1 cup 40% bran flakes 


Sift flour with baking powder, salt and sugar. 
Add eggs, applesauce and vanilla; mix well. Stir in 
nuts and cereal. Pour into a greased and floured 8- 
inch square pan. Bake at 350 degrees for 35 to 40 min- 
utes or until evenly browned. Serve warm with cus- 
tard sauce or prepared whipped toppings, if desired. 
Makes 9 servings. 
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James Hatfield 
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Gary Richard 
Fairbury 


Leta Watson 
Beatrice 


John Turner 
Beatrice 


Richard Confer 
Lincoln 


Years 


Dale Shafer 
Beatrice 


Promotions for Three 


dl ears important promotions in the Traffic De- 
partment in Lincoln have been announced by the 
Company. 

Juanita Ettleman has been appointed Chief Op- 
erator of Traffic Unit I; Judy Whitney has been 
named Chief Operator of Traffic Unit III; and Adline 
R. Nelson has been chosen as Night Chief Operator 
of Traffic Unit I. 

Mrs. Ettleman replaces Edna Beach, who retired 
September 1 as Chief Operator of Unit I. She brings 
to her new job a total of 15 years of experience as a 
Chief Operator in three different locations. 

Juanita began her telephone career in Fairbury 
in July of 1949 as an “A” Operator. She became a 
Service Assistant in 1953 and she moved to Tecum- 
seh as Chief Operator in 1956. 

From there she went to Nebraska City as Chief 
Operator in 1967 and to Lincoln in 1968 when the 
third traffic unit was opened. 

Mrs. Whitney has been with LT&T since 1953 
when she was hired as a part time Operator. She 
later worked as a Stenographer in General Traffic 
and as a Clerk Typist in the Plant Department. She 
returned to the Traffic Department in 1955 as an 
Operator and became a Service Assistant in 1964. 
She was advanced to Assistant Chief Operator of 
Unit I in 1967 and to Night Chief Operator in 1968. 

Mrs. Nelsen has been with the Company since 
1966 when she started as an Operator in Unit I. She 
has been a Service Assistant since May of 1969. 


Mrs. Whitney Mrs. Nelson 


Mrs Ettleman 


Gifts to Regional Center 


@® THANKS to a group of LT&T employees, children 
at the Lincoln Regional Center have a new television 
set to watch and are also better equipped for picnics. 
The Regional Center, formerly called the State Hos- 
pital, cares for mentally retarded children. 

A group of LT&T’ers decided to do something to 
help these children when the TV-Transmission, Inc., 
sales contest was on. They saved their “Wampum 
Bucks” earned in the contest, put them together and 
ordered the TV and some picnic equipment for the 
Regional Center. 

Helping coordiante the effort were Jerry Filbert, 
Paul Olsen, and Marvin Barry, who delivered the 


equipment to the Regional Center. Contributing 
Wampum to the effort were employees in the terri- 
tory as well as in Lincoln. 

The equipment was selected by the staff of the 
Center. 

Mrs. Mildred P. Katz, Coordinator of Volunteer 
Services for the Center, wrote the employees thank- 
ing them for the gift of the TV set and picnic equip- 
ment. She said, ‘““We know the kids will have a great 
time watching TV and of course the picnic equip- 
ment will come in very handy when they go on hikes 
and short camping trips. Thank you all so very 
much for your wonderful generosity ” 
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Frank Schmal, program director, and Mike Moseman, activities co- 
ordinator accept LT&T employees’ gifts from Jerry Filbert, Marvin 
Barry and Paul Olsen. 
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Promotion, Title Change 


George Wasson from Construction 
foreman to Field Engineer. 


Ritchie T. Wakeman from Separa- 
tions Engineer to General Separa- 
tions Engineer. 


Max Walker Observes 45 Years 


@ MAX C. Walker is almost invariably on hand 
when an LT&T’er is honored for 40 or 45 years of 
service. As Chief Engineer, he is one of the Company 
officials who extend congratulations and express 


thanks to those who have devoted four or more 
decades to the telephone industry. 

Last September 20 the shoe was on the other foot 
for Max. He attended one of the Company’s lun- 
cheons recognizing 45 years of service, but it was he 
who was in the limelight. 

Max’s anniversary actually came the next day, on 
September 21, but the luncheons are usually held on 
the closest convenient Monday to the anniversary. 

Company President Thomas C. Woods presented 
Max with the relatively rare 45-year service emblem 
and thanked him for his many years of service to 
LT&T. 

Vice President Tyler Ryan briefly reviewed Max’s 
career and presented him with a replica of the front 
page of the Lincoln Star of the day he went to work 
—Sept. 21, 1926. 

“Max went through all the trials and tribulations 
—the dirty 30’s,” recalled Ryan. He told that Walker 
started his career in Lincoln, and later spent a num- 
ber of years in Hastings, returning to Lincoln again. 

The building at 21st and L is a tribute to Max’s 
activities, said Ryan, adding that “Everywhere you 
go (in our territory) you’ll have some memories.” As 
General Plant Superintendent for a number of years 
and later as Chief Engineer, Walker has been per- 
sonally involved in the expansion and improvement 
of telephone facilities in our Company. 

Max recalled the humor and comradship of the 
early days of his employment. On hand at the lun- 
cheon was his first supervisor, Frank Nevitt, now re- 
tired and Warren Shuck, also retired. 

He recalled his early days of employment when 
the only way to bring down humidity in a central 
office was to light the furnace—no matter what the 
temperature was outside—and that the men would 
“run around in their underwear trying to dry out 
the office.” But there were more pleasant times, too. 

“It’s been a lot of fun. I’ve enjoyed every minute 
of it,” he said of his career. 

Walker put emphasis on the importance of the 
help he received from his early associates, Nevitt and 
Shuck, when he was just starting his career. “I want 
to thank both of them for helping me out,” he de- 
clared. 


Attending the luncheon left to right Tyler Ryan, Thomas Woods, Jr. 


and Max Walker. 


45 Years For Vey Kluthe 


a bees WORLD was a different place than it is today 
when Vey Kluthe went to work for LT&T on Au- 
gust 5, 1926. It was a scant seven years from the end 
of the “War to end all wars” and the horse was still 
an important animal on many Nebraska farms. 

Vey became a student in the Beatrice Traffic De- 
partment and two weeks later was an “A” Operator 
in the department. 

In the succeeding 45 years she has remained with 
LT&T and with the Traffic Department in Beatrice. 

The occasion of her 45th anniversary was noted 
in Lincoln by a luncheon August 9‘at the Cornhusker 
Hotel at which Mrs. Kluthe was recognized. LT&T 
Vice President Tyler Ryan expressed the Company’s 
thanks for her long and dedicated service and 
pointed out that it is only because of loyal employees 
such as Mrs. Kluthe that the Company has been 
successful. 

Many things have changed in the four and a half 
decades since Vey started her telephone career, but 
not everything is different. Mr. Ryan displayed and 
presented to Mrs. Kluthe a reproduction of a news- 
paper front page of August 5, 1926. Some of the 
items read very much like the news of 1971. 

Mr. Ryan, acting for Company President Thomas 
C. Woods, Jr., presented Mrs. Kluthe a service em- 
blem. Also attending the luncheon honoring the 
long-time employee were other Company officers 
and several friends and co-workers of Mrs. Kluthe. 


Tyler Ryan presents the front page to Vey. 


You must have long-range goals to keep you from 


being frustrated by short-range goals. 
—Charles C. Noble 


The best way to stop a bad habit is never to begin 
it. —J. C. Penny 


We are all manufacturers—making good, making 


trouble or making excuses. 
—H. V. Adolt 
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Gladys Neugebauer Retires 


@® GLADYS Neugebauer turned to a new way of 
life October 1 as she brought a telephone career of 
over a quarter of a century to an end. 

“T have no plans as yet,” she said 
of her retirement, “but I’m going to 
take it easy for a while. I’ve got 
five grandsons (four in Lincoln) to 
keep me busy,” she commented. 

The official service of Gladys 
goes back to December 29, 1944 
when she became acting Chief Con- 
tract Operator-Cashier at Stein- 
' auer. For a couple of years prior to 

.. ~“i2= that she had done a little operating 
for the Contract Chief Operator. 

Later she worked at Crab Orchard and Auburn, 
then came to Lincoln in 1959 as an Operator in Traf- 
fic Unit II. She also got some brief experience in 
Burchard and Cordova, filling in during vacations. 

Mrs. Neugebauer has enjoyed an active life and 
in spite of her assertion that she is going to take it 
easy for a while, her life will not be inactive. 

“We may go to Colorado in October,” she said. 
And she says she’ll “probably get a part time job to 
keep me busy” after the first of the year. 

Her friends expect Gladys to remain busy and 
active and hope she will enjoy her new way of life. 


Edna Beach Closes Career 

@ EDNA Beach cleared off her Chief Operator’s 
desk in the large Lincoln Traffic Unit I for the last 
time on August 31. With this final gesture, she closed 
an active telephone career which started more than 
as 43 years ago. 

Mrs. Beach entered into her new 
career of retirement with few for- 
mal plans. “I really don’t have any 
plans —only to enjoy staying at 
home,” she said. Her husband is 
not retiring, she explained. 

“We'll go to Denver this fall 
sometime,” she said, but made it 
clear that she is going to enjoy 
having more time. “It’s going to be 
real good to be at home. When you work you have to 
hurry to get things done.” Edna will be glad to ap- 
proach household tasks more leisurely. 

Mrs. Beach broke into the telephone business as 
an Operator in Seward in March of 1923. She worked 
there at several different times during the 1920’s, ac- 
cumulating a total of about five years of service. 
She resigned in 1929 and did not return to telephone 
work until January of 1941 at Beaver Crossing. 

A long service at York started on November 30, 
1941 and she was appointed Chief Operator in Decem- 


ber of 1944. 
When the York office was converted to dial op- 


eration in 1962 she moved to Lincoln as Assistant 
Chief Operator. Since 1968 she has been Chief Op- 
erator of Unit I in Lincoln. 

Her many associates hope that she will be happy 
in the more relaxed schedule of retirement. 


Leisure Life For Alex 


@ WHEN Alex Pauley retired on September 1, it 
was just four weeks less than 43 years from the day 
he first went to work for LT&T. 


nee His first job with the Company, 
7" like many others before and after 
him, was that of Groundman. He 
started in this position on Septem- 
ber 28, 1928. 


Less than a year later he was 
working as a Third Class Lineman 
and by spring of the following year 
he was a Third Class Switchboard- 
man, a job he filled for about a 
decade. 

In 1940 he moved to York as a Janitor and the fol- 
lowing year became a Combinationman. In 1952 he 
became a Switchboardman and in 1968 a Switchman, 
the job he filled until his retirement. 


What are his retirement plans “So far I don’t 
know. I’m just going to take it easy to start with,” 
he said. Then Alex contradicted himself by outlining 
an ambitious program of travel. 

“We're going to Colorado to see my grandchil- 
dren. Then in October to the New England States, 
and we might go to Arizona this fall,” he said. 

But he explained “I ain’t going to hurry” and 
that’s what he means about taking it easy. 

Alex plans to stay in York and to spend some time 
fixing up his house and doing some things he’s been 
saving up. 

“T’ll have plenty to do,” he said. 

It’s obvious that Alex will have an active and 
busy retirement. 


Retirement For Belle Howery 


@ BELLE C. Howery concluded a telephone career 

of over a quarter of a century as she reached retire- 

ment age last month. Her retirement date was the 
first of October. 


Belle started work in the Service 
Department in June of 1945 and has 
spent her entire career there as a 
Service Operator. 


Sadly, she has been away from 
this work for nearly a year be- 
cause of poor health, but there are 
signs of improvement. 

“I can get out and get away from 
home, but I can’t be on foot too 


aes Ly Lee 


much.” She also mentioned that she is on a restricted 
diet. 

Belle has not been entirely separated from tele- 
phone people during her sickness disability. “I have 
several telephone workers in my neighborhood,” she 
said. She hopes to continue to have contact with her 
friends from LT&T. 

It is hoped that time and rest will ease the condi- 
tion which has kept Belle from her work the past 
year and she will be able to enjoy her retirement. 


New Plans For Thelma 

@® THELMA Spellman joined the ranks of retired 
LT&T’ers on October 1, closing a telephone career 
of nearly 19 years. 

Mrs. Spellman came to LT&T in 
December of 1952 as an Assistant 
Cook in the cafeteria. Her title was 
changed to Cafeteria Attendant in 
1953 and she remained with the old 
cafeteria until it was discontinued 
in 1960. She then became a teller 
in the Commercial Department and 
has remained there since. 

Thelma recalls that she came to 
LT&T after returning to California on a sick leave. 
“My mother used to work in the cafeteria,” she said, 
and so she applied there. She never did return to 
California as planned. 

As she starts retirement, Thelma has plans. 

“I’m going to do a little visiting, a brother in 
Colorado and a niece in California. After the first of 
the year I plan to do something. I’ve been offered a 
job opportunity,” she said. 

She’s also going to do some things around her 
home. “I’m going to see if I can still use a paint 
brush,” she laughed. 

Her friends at LT&T expect Thelma to have an 
active and busy retirement. 


Paul Wilkinson Passes 


@® DEATH claimed Paul A. Wilkinson, retired Con- 
struction Foreman, on Friday, August 27. He was 67 
years old and had been retired since 1964. 

Wr. Wilkinson started his tele- 
phone career in 1926 in Illinois, 
working as a Lineman in Chicago 
and later as a Gang Clerk and a 
Driver. He was laid off in 1932 and 
in the fall of 1934 went to work for 
LT&T as a Third Class Lineman at 
Steinauer. He worked at Humboldt 
and Tecumseh in 1934 and 1935 and 
moved to Lincoln in 1935, progress- 
ing through the positions of Second 
Class and First Class Lineman. He became a Truck 
Driver in 1946 and was named Construction Foreman 
in 1947. 

He continued to fill the foreman’s shoes until his 
early retirement in 1964. 


Paul retired early because of imperfect health, 
but retirement seemed to agree with him and he had 
been active in his leisure life, fishing and hunting. 
Recently, however, his health began to worsen and 
he was taken to a hospital and put into the intensive 
care unit shortly before his death. 

Funeral services were held Monday, August 30, 
at Hodgman-Splain-Roberts Mortuary in Lincoln. 
Interment was a Wyuka Cemetery. 


Elmer Neujahr, Retired, Dies 


@ ELMER W. Neujahr, retired Syracuse manager, 
died unexpectedly on August 27. He had been retired 
for less than two months. 

Upon retiring Elmer had moved 
to Lincoln with the intention of be- 
ing closer to a daughter. Shortly 
before he was stricken, he and Mrs. 
Neujahr had returned from a trip 
to Idaho. There was no obvious in- 
dication of any failure of health. 

However, Elmer was stricken on 
August 27 and passed away the 
same day after being taken to the 


hospital. 

Elmer’s association with LT&T dates back to 1926 
when he started as a Groundman in Lincoln. He 
worked as a Lineman later that year and then re- 
signed in December. He returned to telephone work 
a little more than a year later, working first at 
Gresham as a Groundman and then in Lincoln as a 
Lineman. 

In 1942 he became a Combinationman in Wahoo 
and in 1949 was promoted to Exchange Manager at 
Syracuse. He retained that position until his retire- 
ment. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, August 31, 
at Fairhill United Presbyterian Church in Lincoln. 
Interment was at Wyuka Cemetery. 


Death Claims Tilla Ruehs 


@ DEATH claimed Tilla E. Ruehs, 82, on August 18. 
A Contract Chief Operator for many years, Mrs. 
Reuhs retired in 1948. 

Her name first appears on our employment rec- 
ords in May of 1927 when she was Chief Operator at 
Denton. At that time her name was Phipps. Later 
that year she became Chief Operator-Cashier and in 
ae the title was changed to Contract Chief Oper- 
ator. 

She also worked for a time at Burr and in 1946 
moved to Malcolm, where she retired two years later. 

Mrs. Ruehs’ service was during an era when a 
small town Chief Operator had close contact and 
rapport with customers. During her more than 20 
years of service she was an important member of 
the communities she served. 

Funeral services were held Friday, August 20, at 


Roper and Son’s Mortuary in Lincoln. Interment 
was at Cheney. 
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Harry White, Retired, Dies 


@ HARRY G. White, retired from Lincoln Plant, died 
Tuesday, September 14th in Seal Beach, California. 

Mr. White was one of the early 
telephone pioneers. In 1906 he 
worked for the Scandia Kansas 
Telephone Company and in 1912 
joined United Telephone Company 
at Abilene, Kansas. 

In 1915 Mr. White came to LT&T 
as a Troubleman and transferred to 
Bradshaw later that same year. 
Here he served as Manager until 
he went on military leave during 
World War I. 

On his return from military service in 1919, Mr. 
White became Manager at Polk and in 1920 Manager 
at College View. He returned to Lincoln Plant in 
1927 where he spent several years as Combination- 
man and in special assignments. He became a merit 
Switchman in 1942, with most of the succeeding years 
finding him “at home” at 4-office. 

Harry retired in 1955 and he and his wife moved 
to San Gabriel, California the next year, remaining 
there for 14 years before moving to Seal Beach, Cali- 
fornia in 1970. 

Harry was active in the Nebraska Club, Telephone 
Club and World War Barracks No. 2860 while there. 
He also was a member of the senior Citizens Club in 
Temple City and was active until his death. 

Survivors include his wife Grace and a stepson, 
Robert Blandin. 

Funeral services were Thursday, September 16th 
in Seal Beach. 


Death Claims Dewey Eckles 


@® DEWEY “Duke” Eckles, retired from Plant at 
Nelson, died Thursday October 7. His death came 
swiftly and unexpectedly as the re- 
sult of a heart attack. 
Duke went to work for the old 

Nuckolls County Telephone Com- 
pany in 1925 and when LT&T pur- 
_ chased that Company he remained 
. at his telephone duties under the 
new management. For many years 
he worked as a Combinationman 
and was well known to the resi- 
| ee dents of Nelson. 

In 1956 Mr. Eckles had a severe heart attack and 
he retired on a disability pension. Rest and freedom 
from responsibility benefited him and he eventually 
recovered his health and was able to enjoy retire- 
ment. 

Survivors include a brother, William Eckles, Sr. 
also retired from LT&T. 

Funeral services took place Saturday, October 9, 
at the First Christian Church in Nelson. Interment 
was at Nelson Cemetery. 


Course Completed By Two 


@® VIRGIL Vermass and Donald Hessler recently 
completed a study course in Northlake, Illinois. It 
covered the function, operation, testing and mainte- 
nance of the series 100 Director. 

Mr. Vermass came to LT&T in August of 1969 as a 
Toll Terminalman. 

Mr. Hessler started his telephone career in May 
of 1956 as a Warehouseman. He was a Switchman 
and Installer-Repairman before his present position 
of Toll Terminalman. 

Course Completed by Two 
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Vermaas and Hessler 


Kxy Pxrsonnxl Nxxdxd 


Xvxn though my typxwritxr is an old modxl, it 
works quitx wxll xxcxpt for onx of thx kxys. I havx 
wishxd many timxs that it workxd pxrfxctly. Thxrx 
arx 46 kxys that function wxll xnough, but just onx 
not working makxs thx diffxrxnex. Somxtimxs it 
sxxms to mx that an organization is somxwhat likx 
my typxwritxr; not all thx pxoplx arx working prop- 
xrly ... You may say to yoursxlf, “I am only onx 
pxrson, I don’t makx or brxak a program,” but it 
doxs makx a diffxrxnex, bxcausx an association to bx 
xffxctivx nxxds thx participation of xvxry pxrson 
rxlatxd to it. 

So thx nxxt timx you think you arx only onx 
pxrson, and that your xfforts arx not nxxdxd, rx- 
mxmbxr and say to yoursxlf, “I’m a kxy pxrson in 
our organization, and many pxoplx dxpxnd upon 
ms.” 


Language is not an abstract construction of the 
learned, or of dictionary-makers, but is something 
arising out of the work, needs, ties, joys, affections, 
tastes of long generations of humanity and has had 
its bases broad and low, close to the ground. 

—Walt Whitman 
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“BIG REDDY” 


Get in the Game 
the FUNNYBALL 


game 


4971 “BIG REDDY” CONFERENCE 


Be a Big Reddy player. Get ready to rush right in 
and sell telephone extensions. Pick your prizes 
from the FUNNYBALL awards catalog which your 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


W* SUPPOSE everybody would like to have 

a crystal ball which could accurately fore- 
tell the future. As one year draws to a close 
and another approaches, it is easy to fall into 
a mood of wondering what new things will 
take place. 

Oh, we do have ways of predicting what 
will happen in the coming year. Certainly the 
people who have to plan budgets and projects 
for the coming year have ways of foretelling 
needs of materials and services. 

But wouldn’t it be nice to have a way of 
telling precisely what was going to happen? 
Maybe not everything, though. If we knew of 
the-trials and problems headed our way we 
might throw in the towel. Problems always 
look smaller after they are solved. 

Back in 1953 as the year closed, the then 
editor of the magazine, Joe Hartley, picked 
the brains of those in the know and made a 
few predictions of what would transpire in the 
following 50 years. They are most interesting 
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OUR COVER 


@ THE dove of Peace. What better 
symbol of the Christmas season? 
What better goal for mankind? The 
cover was done by Bill Goggins of 
Nebraska Litho. 
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to read 18 years later. 

Predicted in this account was the replacing 
of switching equipment at Elmwood with a 
wall-mounted transistor unit in 1970. 

The prediction wasn’t so far off. It turned 
out to be Waverly that went to electronic 
switching. It turned out to be 1971—just a 
year later than predicted. But the electronic 
gear hasn’t shrunk and lightened to the pre- 
dicted size of a wall-mount. 

Another prediction wasn’t so close. That 
was the removal of 40 positions of toll board 
from 15th & M, predicted for 1969, because of 
the lightened traffic operator load brought 
about by subscriber dialing. Unforeseen was 
the tremendous growth in the use of long dis- 
tance calling which has made it necessary for 
us to expand switchboards in spite of the adop- 
tion of DDD. 

That’s why a crystal ball would be handy. 
If you hear of a good one for sale, let me 
know. 
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A Christmas Message 


and GOODWILL 


“..and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 


PEACE and goodwill. The basic message of Christ- 

mas. The words of the heavenly host to the Wise 
Men who then followed the guiding star to find the 
Christ Child, bearing him gifts. 

Peace and goodwill. Words and a goal increasing- 
ly in the minds of modern men and governments. A 
chant taken up by the young, tired and repelled by 
years of war and unrest. A hope of the old, also tired 
of turmoil and violence. Words and a purpose that 
have relevance today. 

Peace and goodwill. A story that will be repeated 
again this year, as it has for many centuries in the 
past, as the birth of Jesus Christ is observed. 

To some this message of peace and goodwill may 
seem hidden by the customs of Christmas; by the 
hurry and worry that is sometimes a part of the 
season. 

Some may wonder if the true meaning of the holi- 
days hasn’t been lost somewhere along the line. 
Some may say that the customs have obscured the 
real meaning of Christmas. 

But others will perceive that each custom, even 
if adopted from pagan rites, also has an important 
meaning to those who accept the teachings of Jesus. 

Religiously speaking, Christmas is the Feast of 
the Nativity of Our Lord. 

Our December 25 Christmas is first known to 
have been celebrated in Rome in the second quarter 
of the 4th century, when it commemorated the birth 
of Christ. During the course of that century the 
celebration of December 25 was adopted widely in 
the East. 

This feast of the Nativity of Christ coincided in 


(Luke 2:14) 


time with the pagan agricultural and solar obser- 
vances at midwinter. The Romans observed the 
Saturnalia from December 17-24 by merrymaking 
and exchanging of presents. 


Many of our Christmas customs were observed by 
pagans. Among them are the decorations with green- 
ery and lights, the yule log, feasting, special foods, 
good fellowship, wassailing, and giving of greetings. 

Fires and lights were symbols of warmth and 
lasting life. Evergreens were symbols of survival, 
and probably became a part of Christmas festivities 
in the 8th century when St. Boniface completed the 
Christianization of Germany and dedicated the fir 
tree to the Holy Child to replace the sacred oak of 
Odin. 


In the United States, traditional Christmas cus- 
toms were at one time suppressed because the Puri- 
tans objected to them as pagan in origin. But since 
the middle of the 19th century the celebrations have 
become increasingly popular. 


Today the giving of gifts is widely accepted as a 
part of Christmas, perhaps as an expression of love 
and goodwill. The use of evergreens symbolizes the 
everlasting life which Christian teachings promise. 
Our Christmas greetings are messages of peace. 

Peace and goodwill. The message is there for all 
to see and hear. It has survived the centuries and is 
as relevant today as when the words were first 
uttered. 

Peace and goodwill. An old message and an old 
promise, eagerly sought in this new world of the 
now generation. 
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Christmas 
In Campaign 


Sales effort emphasis put 
on telephone extensions 
and sets as holiday gifts 


| es THE same Funnyball sales promotion with the 

Same incentives and rewards for employees who 
make sales. But it has a different feel and a differ- 
ent emphasis this month as the Christmas holiday 
draws near. 

We're still stressing the sale of extension tele- 
phones and of colored sets and things like decorator 
telephones and Stylelines. But right now the theme 
is Christmas and ads such as the one titled “This 
year Santa’s a soft touch” (promoting Touch Calling) 
are appearing in newspapers in our territory. 

If you'd like a slogan for December, we’d like to 
suggest “Sell an extension for Christmas, promote 
telephones as Christmas gifts, and suggest a teenage 
line as a gift to teenagers.” 

A telephone does make a good gift and we at 
LT&T help our customers along by wrapping and 
delivering it if they wish. The actual telephone or- 
dered is packaged and when the recipient opens up 
the wrappings he sees the phone that will be in- 
stalled. 

We like to sell these gift telephones because they 
are usually retained after the initial year either as a 
renewed gift or because the succeeding year’s costs 
are assumed by the person receiving it. 

During the Christmas season all of the Funnyball 
promotion rules stay in effect. Each employee earns 
points for his sales—points which can be traded in 
for valuable prizes listed in the Big Reddy catalog. 

These points are awarded for extensions sold: 

Business Office Employees in daily contact with 
the public—100 points. 

Outside Plant and Marketing employees in daily 
contact with the public—150 points. 


All other employees, not in daily contact with the 
public—200 points. 

In case you have forgotten, several additional 
items of extra equipment can earn you points. Every- 
body is on the same basis on the sale of these items. 


Decorator phones 200 
Panel phones 100 
Door answering service 000 
Speaker phones 500 
Stylines 50 
Starlites 25 
Magicall dialers 200 
Variable volume control sets 200 
Upgrades (R2 to R1) 100 


Teenage lines (new main service) 500 
New Touch Call lines (residence) 150 
New Touch Call extensions 00 
Chimes (adjustable) 75 

The service connection charge on new residential 
extensions is still being waived. A customer who 
orders one now can get it installed and save $3.00. 
This offer applies to phones ordered up through De- 
cember 24, so will apply to gift extensions also. 

For employees selling extensions and other equip- 
ment, the rewards are in direct proportion to their 
success in selling. There is no chance involved in this 
promotion. If you make sales, you earn points, which 
can be used in obtaining any one of over 900 prizes 
listed in the Big Reddy prize catalog. 

The promotion is still on, even if it sounds differ- 
ent in its Christmas dress. A full range of advertising 
continues to promote extension sales and employees 
can earn valuable points right up to the Christmas 
holiday. 
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Tyler Ryan, new USITA President 


f ieseoea RYAN, LT&T’s Vice President, Operations, 

has worn a lot of hats in his career, figuratively 
speaking. Besides the variety of positions he’s held 
with LT&T, he’s worn the hat of president, chairman, 
director or other officer of many different organiza- 
tions. 

Now he’s added another chapeau as the new 
President of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. Mr. Ryan was elected to the posi- 
tion at USITA’s annual convention October 19-21 at 
New Orleans, La. 

It’s an honor to head the national organization, 
but it is more than that. It’s also a mandate for 
leadership and direction, both of which Mr. Ryan 
has demonstrated a capacity to supply. 

USITA is the organization which represents the 
nation’s Independent Telephone companies—those 
not affiliated with the Bell System. More than 70 
years old, it was organized in the early years of the 
Independent Telephone industry as different com- 
panies banded together in an association to present 
a united front and a strong voice on matters affecting 
the infant industry. 

Today, USITA is still a unifying and strengthen- 
ing force for the Independent Telephone industry, an 
organization through which the Independent com- 
panies cooperate in solving common problems and 
protecting their interests. 

The Association plays an important part in watch- 
ing over pending legislation and informing Congres- 
sional and Senatorial representatives of the view- 
point of the industry and possibly unforeseen effects 
of proposed legislation. 

It also has a program designed to help Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in keeping up with 
technical developments and in advertising and pro- 
moting telephone services. 

As the operating head of the second largest un- 
affiliated Independent telephone company in the 
nation, Mr. Ryan is an appropriate choice to take the 
Presidency of USITA. With 37 years of experience 
with LT&T, he has a thorough acquaintance with the 
challenges and problems that face the telephone in- 
dustry today. 

The LT&T Vice President was elevated to the 
USITA Presidency ahead of the usual schedule. He’s 
been active in the organization for some years, hav- 

(continued next page) 
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Ryan Heads USITA 


ing been a member of the USITA Board of Directors 
since 1967 and a member of its Executive Committee 
since 1969. He was Third Vice President of the or- 
ganization last year and was leap-frogged from that 
position to the top office of the Association. 

As the new President of USITA, he was pictured 
on the cover of Telephony, a magazine of the tele- 
phone industry. He was also the subject of an inter- 
view in that magazine, in which he discussed several 
topics of interest to the telephone industry. 

He indicated he considers the recently accom- 
plished toll settlement revision a major breakthrough 
for USITA and USITA’s establishment of a school on 
basic fundamentals of toll settlements and its prepa- 
ration of toll settlement manual important steps of 
progress. 

In that interview, Mr. Ryan also voiced his con- 
viction of the importance of the investment tax 
credit to telephone companies and a concern over the 
FCC order that telephone companies can’t be cus- 
tomers of their own data transmission companies. 

The LT&T Vice President brings to his USITA 
post a wide view of the telephone business. His more 
than three dozen years as a telephone man covers 
experience in small, medium and large sized Nebras- 
ka towns. 

He started his telephone career as a Salesman in 
Lincoln and moved on to a variety of assignments, 
including those as Exchange Manager, Area Manag- 
er, and Area and District Clerk. 

In 1958 he became Western District Manager, then 
a year later was made General Commercial Super- 
visor. He was appointed Assistant Vice President, 
General Traffic Superintendent and Personnel Di- 
rector in 1966. He became Vice President, Opera- 
tions, in 1967 and at the same time a member of the 
Board of Directors and Executive Committee of the 
Company. 

In civie activities, he’s served as President at dif- 
ferent times of the Tecumseh Kiwanis Club, the Lin- 
coln Kiwanis Club, the Lincoln Chapter of the Air 
Force Association, the State Air Force Association, 
and Chairman of the 1968 Share in Freedom Savings 
Bond campaign. 


sociation from 1968 to 1969 ‘and has been active in 
many other organizations. 

Wearing different hats of responsibility is nothing 
new to Mr. Ryan and it is obvious he’s putting on the 
hat of USITA President with enthusiasm and with 
the intention of making his term one of activity and 
progress. 
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ABOVE: Three major biliding projects took place during the year. 
Above is the network of steel erected to support the 21st & L 
office building. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Operators and other employees waded snow 
during the year to get to their jobs. Ice and wind damaged tele- 
phone plant, toppling poles and tangling wires. 


Its Been Quite a Year 


[* WAS like no year before and there will never be 

another one exactly like it. The year 1971 has been 
interesting, difficult, rewarding, exciting, frustrating, 
and challenging. 

It’s been a lot of other things, too, and you can 
fill in your own adjectives to describe your personal 
experiences. 

Those of us at LT&T shared some common expe- 
riences that we’ll be a long time forgetting. Every 
year is like this and that’s why so many publications 
in December look backwards at what has happened 
since the last New Year’s Day. 

New Year’s of 1971 is a good time to start our 
review because things started popping for LT&T’ers 
right away. The year began on a Friday, which means 
that we had a long weekend right at the start. Some 
avid football fans had managed to get tickets to the 
Orange Bowl game on New Year’s Day, which 
vaulted Nebraska U. to the top of the heap among 
the nation’s college football teams. 

Those who did go to the bowl came home from 
the land of sunshine and oranges to find a full bliz- 
zard. 

The storm moved in Saturday night, January 2, 
and was still going Sunday morning. A total of 14 
inches of snow fell in Lincoln and blew into impena- 
trable drifts. It was described as the worst storm in 
20 years. 

Beatrice and Nebraska City were also hard hit 
and Hastings had emergency conditions. Automo- 
bile traffic could not move and 500 to 600 persons 
were stranded at Auburn and several hundred halted 
at an Interstate stop west of Lincoln. 

Everybody wanted to use the phone, or so it 
seemed, but 25% of the scheduled operators were 


snowbound and unable to get to work. So the Plant 
Department turned its attention towards getting es- 
sential employees to their jobs. Arrangements were 
made for them to stay overnight in a downtown 
hotel. 

Streets and highways were opened up and things 
were approaching normal by January 5. 

It would have been enough snow and enough 
storm for the rest of the year, but things didn’t work 
that way. There was almost a repeat performance on 
February 22, when 11 inches of driving snow fell in 
the Capital City. This time the storm came on a 
Sunday night. Again employees were brought to 
work by Plant Department trucks and stayed over- 
night in a downtown hotel. 

Things were back to normal February 23, but the 
storms were not over. Another one hit March 18 and 

(continued next page) 


Its Been Quite a Year 


unlike the previous two, it brought considerable 
damage to telephone plant. 

This time the storm took the form of freezing 
rain, ice, snow and heavy winds. The weight of the 
ice toppled poles and snapped lines. The Plant De- 
partment had a monumental job of restoring service. 
The count was over 300 poles broken, over 130 toll 
circuits out of service, hundreds of rural lines 
downed and over a hundred.local lines broken. It 
brought a long day of work for three days for Plant 
employees, but by the end of the third day service 
was largely restored. 

To many, 1971 will be known as the year that 
brought three major storms to our Company. 


But there was more pleasant excitement than bad 
weather during the year. It came in the form of a 
visit by President Nixon in January to congratulate 
the No. 1 Nebraska U. football team and Bob De- 
vaney, the nation’s winningest coach. The President 
was on his way from a holiday rest in California back 
to the nation’s capital. He chose to make a speech 
during his stop and it fell to LT&T to provide com- 
munications facilities for the whole ball of wax. 

Anywhere the President goes, his communica- 
tions have to tag along and our Company cooperated 
with White House and Secret Service staff in pro- 
viding what security experts would only permit us 
to describe as “adequate” communications. 

We also had a big job in setting up circuits and 
phones for the news media, which covered the visit 
in considerable depth. 

It was a hectic few days meeting these needs, but 
we got the job done and when it was all over the 
White House Communications Agency sent us a nice 
note of thanks. 

A big step for our Company was the borrowing 
of a large amount of money through the sale of first 
mortgage bonds this year. This is nothing new for 
LT&T or any other Company of our size. But the 
type of bond issue was new for us. It was the first 
time that LT&T has gone public with a bond issue. 
Up to this year the bonds have always been sold 
privately. 
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ABOVE LEFT: President Richard M. Nixon 
paid tribute to the No. 1 Big Red Football 
team. We provided communications facilities 
for his visit to the state. 


LEFT: The Frank H. Woods Pioneer chap- 
ter observed its 30th birthday and re-united 
with the national Pioneer organization dur- 
ing the year. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Improved security meas- 
ures and guard system was inaugurated in 


the 15th & M building. 
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The $1214 million bond issue was the largest ever 
issued by LT&T. It went to pay off about $9 million 
in bank loans and to provide for the 1971 construc- 
tion program. 

By going public we were able to obtain a better 
interest rate, which more than offset the higher costs 
of a public issue. 

Another big development was the taking of steps 
towards acquisition of the Capital Telephone Com- 
pany, and its approximately 3,000 stations in south- 
east Nebraska. Members of the Company voted by 
70% to sell to LT&T, with one of the conditions that 
LT&T will provide extended area service to several 
of the exchanges. 

In February LT&T started the Service Attitude 
Measurement program, commonly called “SAM.” 
Under this plan, questionnaires are sent to a cross 
section of our customers, asking them to rate our 
service and to comment on it. Four groups of people 
are questioned—those who have recently had a 
phone installed, those who have recently had re- 
pairs, those who have had recent contact with the 
business office, and other customers who have had 
no recent contact. 

Aim of the program is to tell us where the cus- 
stomers think we should improve and to make us 
aware of developing problems so that we can correct 
them. 

The program is being handled by the General 
Traffic Department and reports are sent to all de- 
partments. 

This year also brought several steps of tightened 
security in our 15th & M building in Lincoln. The 
biggest change was the engaging of a professisonal 
guard company, Guardsmark, to check the general 
office and equipment building. They provide a door 
guard and, in late hours, also a roving guard. 

The system took effect in mid April and since 
then all persons entering the employees section of 
the building have been required to indentify them- 
selves. 

Employees must show ID cards and others must 
identify themselves and the person they want to see. 

As a part of this program, the entrance to the 
building was changed to provide for more efficient 
entry of employees under this plan and a dial lock 
door was installed between the elevator lobby and 
the commercial office. 

An emergency plan was drawn up and evacuation 
procedure devised. Late in the year a warning de- 


a Pea — ‘ 
vice was installed to aid in giving notice if there is 
a need to clear the building. 

Closed circuit TV was added during the year to 
monitor entrances. 

The Company grew, too, during the year. This is 
obvious, although the year isn’t over yet. Some 
signs of the continued growth were building projects 
in Lincoln, Waverly, and Hastings. 

One of these projects was the installation of a 
new electronic exchange at Waverly, the first in our 
Company. This exchange went into use this month. 
It is housed in a new masonry building and is fur- 
nishing an array of exotic services for subscribers 
who wish them. 

Growth at Hastings made necessary an extensive 
addition. During the year much progress was made 
on a two story addition to the present building. The 
first floor will be a garage and the second is for 
central office equipment. 

Another pressing need is that of additional office 
space, so a new three story and basement office 
building was started and brought near to comple- 
tion at 21st and L Streets in Lincoln. It will house 
Accounting, Service Department, Local Test, Wire 
Chief’s, and CATV personnel. 

At Beatrice, “911” emergency calling service was 
installed in June. The number is answered at the 
Police Department which dispatches appropriate aid. 
Kight locations of outdoor telephones were set up 
for free 911 service. The town is the fourth in our 
territory to have this service. 

The Frank H. Woods Pioneers passed a milestone 
as they observed the chapter’s 30th birthday. They 
took the occasion to re-affiliate with the national 
organization after several years of independent 
operation. 

Two LT&T operators received beauty crowns dur- 
ing the year. Suzanne Holmes of Traffic Unit III was 
crowned Miss Southeast Nebraska and Joyce Dickey 
of Nebraska City was crowned Miss Nebraska City. 

These were some of the things that happened to 
LT&T and telephone people in 1971. It has been a 
year of growth and progress, of challenge and 
achievement. It has been an outstanding year, one 
to be remembered. 


CSF Spells Convenience, Savings 


SF ISN’T an acronym because the three initials 

don’t make up a word. But word or not, CSF is 
rapidly becoming a part of the vocabulary of tele- 
phonese, just like EAS, DDD, and DPC.* 

It stands for Customer Service File and it is a 
new development in record handling that will save 
time and money for LT&T and be more convenient 
for our customers. 

CSF was set up on the computer this fall. It was 
one of the major undertakings by our Company in 
the area of computer systems. 

Before the Customer Service File was set up, dif- 
ferent customer records were maintained on mag- 
netic tapes and cards. Billing names and addresses 
were on one tape file, local service on another tape 
file, directory billing information was on cards, and 
so forth. 

Under CSF, all of this information is maintained 
on a disk pack which looks like ten records in a 
plastic cake dish. Each disk pack can store 28 million 
characters and it will take two of them to contain 
the entire LT&T Customer Service File. 

When information about a customer is needed, 
the disk pack is put on the disk storage device, which 
is a machine that “reads” or “writes” on the disk 
pack. 

It takes only a flash of time—less than 50 milli- 
seconds (5/100ths of a second)—to locate a cus- 
tomer’s record. Such things as initial installation 
date, billing name and address, type of service, the 
tariff items being billed, directory billing amounts, 
deposit information, bank collection information, and 
toll billing information are all stored in this cen- 
tralized file. 

Under this new system the file is updated daily, 
which eliminates a great amount of work at the end 
of each billing period. Information on each customer 
record is more current and more accurate because 
there is only one file, rather than several. 

Advantages include the fact that final bills can be 
issued within about 10 days after a customer’s ser- 
vice is disconnected instead of the previous average 
interval of 24 days. Final bills don’t have to be 
issued at all if a customer moves within a commercial 
office area. The last feature alone will eliminate 
about 500 final bills per month, with all of the 
associated record keeping. 

Adoption of CSF didn’t happen overnight. The 
idea blossomed two years ago, in October of 1969, 


(* EAS stands for Extended Area Service; DDD for Direct 
Distance Dialing and DPC for Data Processing Center) 


when the first planning meeting was held to discuss 
this system. Eight people from Revenue Accounting 
and Data Processing took part. 

Actual programming for the conversion was be- 
gun by Wayne Stahly and Del Vanderbeek of Data 
Processing in May of 1970. The update function pro- 
gramming was started in June of 1970. Norma 
Somerheiser and Tom Tipton of Revenue Account- 
ing began sending fictitious orders and analyzing 
results from the system during this programming 


phase while Vince Clayton served as the overall co-- 


ordinator and designed the major portion of the 
system. 

Conversion from tape and card files to the disk 
pack of the Customer Service File began on Septem- 
ber 16, 1971 and was completed on October 11. The 
October 16 billing period was the first to use the 
information from CSF. : 

But this new system has additional potential and 
it is hoped that it will eliminate additional record 
keeping of other departments and improve the co- 
ordination between the records of the Accounting 
Department and other departments. 

Adoption of CSF has been a big project and it is 
bringing the benefits of improved efficiency to our 
Company and our customers. 
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Vince Clayton and Wayne Stahly with disk pack. 
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Strange Noise 
Helps Protect 
Our Company 
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TOP: Guard Sgt. Jerry Kippes shows how the 
alarm will be activated for tests and for real 
emergencies. 


BOTTTOM: Tiny and inconspicuous ceiling 
unit makes the distinct warbling sound which 
will alert employees. 


Le A strange noise and it isn’t heard very often, but 
it is an important part of the security system of the 
15th and M building in Lincoln. 

The peculiar sound is a new evacuation alarm 
which has been installed in the General Office and 
Equipment building. Described as a “piercing, warb- 
ling” sound, the alarm is the signal for employees to 
evacuate the building. 

However if the alarm goes off at 9:30 a.m. or 8:30 
p.m. on the first Monday of the month, don’t pay any 
attention to it—it’s just the monthly test. This gives 
employees a chance to find out what the alarm 
sounds like and it proves the system is in working 
order. 

Hopefully, the alarm will never be sounded except 
in testing it. But if a major emergency does happen, 
it will be the signal to employees to orderly evacuate 
the building under a previously outlined plan. 

Employees will leave by either the front stairs or 
the back stairs and go directly to the Cornhusker Ho- 
tel for further instructions. 

Evacuation of the building might be made neces- 
sary by a bad fire, a bomb threat, an explosion in 
the boiler room or some equally great disaster. 

If an employee learns of an emergency condition 
he should contact the security guard immediately, 
using the emergency PBX number “540” and explain- 
ing the emergency that exists. If the situation is seri- 
ous enough, the alarm system will be set off. 

It’s not likely that it will be turned on accidently. 
The alarm must be turned on and off manually using 
a special key. It sounds for about ten seconds. 

Signalling units are located on all floors and 
should be heard by all employees in the building. 

The new alarm is another step to provide more 
security for employees and customers. 


Inoculation really wasn’t so bad, judging by 
the expressions of these LT&T’ers as they 
were injected with anti-influenza serum. 
Some of them actually smiled at the needle. 


Nearly 700 LT&T ers 
Get Anti-tlu Needle 


5 Gee COULD almost read the thoughts of the peo- 
ple standing in line. 

“T wonder if this was really such a good idea.” 

“Gee, that needle looks sharp.” 

“T wish he’d hurry up and get this over with.” 

In spite of some minor apprehension about the 
temporary discomfort, the people waiting for their flu 
shots were convinced it was a good deal. Many of 
them approached Company Doctors Y. S. Moore and 
W. G. Wiedman with a smile of confidence. 

In Lincoln, 423 employees and retirees took the in- 
noculations in one of two sessions this fall at 21st and 
L and 15th and M on separate days. A few made spe- 
cial arrangements to get shots at the doctor’s office. 

In the territory, another 272 accepted the flu 
shots, but they all either went to a clinic or a doctor’s 
office rather than receiving innoculations on the Com- 
pany grounds. 

For many years LT&T has offered the free flu pre- 
ventative shots to employees in the expectation that 
they will help prevent any concentrated mass of ab- 
sences due to that disease. It’s one of the fringe bene- 
fits which is aimed at protecting employees from the 
discomfort of illness and assuring that they are able 
to carry on a normal routine during the season when 
influenza is troublesome. 

For many employees the medication is an old 
story, but for others it is something new. The old 
timers didn’t seem at all surprised that they hardly 
felt the prick of the needle and even smiled and joked 
as they received the shots. Some of the first timers 
seemed to have the astonished reaction of “Is that all 
there is to it?” 

On this page are a few pictures of the employees as 
they went through the experience. 
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CO tube yourselves. 

You’ve again done an outstand- 
ing job. of supporting United Fund 
and Community Chest drives in 
LT&T territory. 

In Lincoln, LT&T is a “Unit 
Firm” and the corporate, employ- 
ees’ and management gifts are all 
lumped together—this year making 
the impressive total of $64,203.16. 

Colonels Art Sharp and Delone 
Rice presented United Fund head 
Walt Stephenson with a huge 
mockup of a check representing the 
gift. 

LT&T’s contribution was 12% 
greater than last year’s effort and 
it gave a substantial boost towards 
the goal of $1,207,639. This money 
goes to help support 26 different 
agencies which provide a wide 
range of services and assistance in 
the community. 

Backing the drive within LT&T 
was a United Fund Council, made 
up of management and eligible em- 
ployees. They and Colonels Sharp 
and Rice planned the drive and di- 
rected the efforts of a large number 
of captains who contacted employ- 
ees. There were meetings for em- 
ployees, at which the United Fund, 
its agencies and the campaign were 
explained. 

In five other towns in LT&T ter- 
ritory there are United Fund or 
Community Chest drives. LT&T 
employees have completed their 
portion of the drive in all five. 

At Hastings 102 employees do- 
nated a total of $855.80 to a United 
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Fund drive which supports seven 
agencies. Goal for the community 
was $96,000. Jerry Salber, Darrell 
McCartney, Sherry Borrell, Patricia 
Sperry, Charlene Theesen, Bob 
Swails and Ed Jungck were cap- 
tains. 

At Fairbury 15 employees con- 
tributed a total of $99.20 to a Com- 
munity Chest drive which supports 
Six agencies. Goal for the com- 
munity was $13,100. M. J. Danaher 
and S. J. Nespor were captains and 
they achieved a 100% participa- 
tion by the Fairbury employees. 

At York 26 employees contributed 
a total of $326.54 to a Community 
Chest Drive which supports six 
agencies. The community goal was 
$25,000. Charles Kermoade and Au- 
gust Jensen were drive captains. 

At Beatrice 64 employees gave 
$746.58 to a Community Chest 
which supports six agencies. Goal 
for the community was $52,500. 
Captains were R. L. Weber, R. D. 
Lemkau, Steve James, Myrtle Jan- 
ssen and Sophia Witcofski. 

At Nebraska City 73 employees 
donated a total of $431.80 to a 
United Fund Drive which supports 
13 agencies. The community goal 
was $20,931. D. I. Haith, Mary 
Gress, Bob Culver, Dorothy Ever- 
ett, Cleora Lawrence and Mildred 
Tucker were captains. 

LT&T employees’ efforts in all of 
these drives has given important 
financial support to the social agen- 
cies which help make our towns 
and cities better places to live. 
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LT&T ers 
Give Boost to 
United Fund 


LEFT: Art Sharp and Delone Rice delivered 
this super-sized check to the Lincoln United 
Fund. 


ABOVE: Captains in Lincoln received awards 
like these for their work. 


UPPER PICTURE: LT&T United Fund ‘work- 
ers are all around Miss Rice at the report 
luncheon where LT&T reported the $64,- 
203.16 that LT&T and its employees have 
pledged. 


Recipes to tantalize the taste 


A PERFECT dish for busy days is this California 
style casserole. It’s made with ripe olives, ground 
beef and vegetables, making it a one-dish meal. The 
olives stretch the meatiness and give it an intriguing 
flavor. 

The olives can be of any one of the nine sizes 
available. If you are a calorie counter, take note that 
one large olive is only 7 calories. 
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Ripe Olive California Casserole 


1 cup canned pitted ripe olives 
14% pounds ground lean beef 
1% cup cooking oil 
1 cup uncooked rice 
¥z cup chopped celery 
lz cup green pepper 
34, cup chopped onion 
1 (1 pound, 12 ounce) can tomatoes 
2 teaspoons salt 
1 teaspoon chili powder 
Y%4 teaspoon pepper 
% teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Sliced Monterey Jack cheese 
Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cut olives into large 
pieces. Heat two tablespoons of oil. Add rice and 
brown. Remove from pan. Add beef and brown. Put 
beef in a 2-quart casserole. Heat 2 tablespoons oil. 
Add celery, green pepper, onion and cook until ten- 
der. Return browned rice to vegetables. Add un- 
drained tomatoes, salt, chili powder, pepper, Wor- 
cestershire sauce and % cup of olives; heat to boiling. 
Pour over meat; cover casserole. Bake for 45 minutes. 
Remove cover; sprinkle with remaining % cup olives. 
Arrange cheese in spokes over top. Return to oven 
and bake for 15 minutes longer to melt cheese. Makes 
six servings. 


Mushroom Meatloaf 
Mushrooms add an exciting flavor and texture to 
meat and they are used in this recipe for something 
just a little different. Sliced mushrooms make the 
dish look a little prettier as well as give it flavor. 
¥g pound fresh mushrooms or 1 can (3-4 oz.) mush- 
room stems and pieces 
1 large carrot, peeled 
1 medium size onion, peeled 
114 pounds lean ground beef 
2 eggs 
% cup dry bread crumbs 
Y%4 cup catsup 
14% teaspoons salt 
Yg teaspoon ground black pepper 
S whole medium sized mushrooms, fresh or canned 
Rinse and pat dry fresh mushrooms or drain 
canned mushrooms. Finely chop mushrooms, carrot 
and onion in blender or by hand. Place in a mixing 
bowl; add remaining ingredients except mushroom 
caps and blend thoroughly. Turn half of meatloaf 
mixture into greased 9 by 5 by 2% inch pan. Make 
slight indentation in center of meatloaf and place 
whole mushrooms in well. Cover with remaining 
meatloaf mixture and pat gently. Bake in preheated 
moderate oven (350 F.) 1 hour or until done. Yield 
is six portions. 
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Oct. 15 -Dec. 1 
Service 


Anniversaries 


Don Smith 
Lincoln 


Vyrl Clark 
Plattsmouth 


Joseph Adamson Armin Ackerman 
Geneva Geneva 


20 


Years 


Glen McCown 
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Francis Nichelson 


Beth Deinert 


Wayne Menze 
Seward Wahoo Lincoln Lincoln 


15 


Years 


Virginia Danczak Doug Griffin Bessie Lofgren 
Lincoln Lincoln Beatrice 


Years 
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Donna Filbert John Helm 
Nebraska City 


Jerrold Copley 
Lincoln Lincoln 


sf 


Clara Costello 
Nebraska City 


Tom Goldenstein 
Lincoin 


Raymond Mathis 
Lincoln 


Bertha Schiermeyer 
Superior 
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Eugene Knipple 
Lincoln, 20 years 
Larry Sanford 
Hastings, 10 years 
Barbara Meyer 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Dale Larson 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Jeanette Allen 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Thomas Curry 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Judith Weik 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Adeline Nelson 
Lincoln, 5 years 


New Life For Thomas Hedges 


@® THOMAS B. Hedges ended a telephone career of 
30 years on December 1. 

In ee Mr. Hedges started with LT&T as a 

ieee Groundman. He was also a Line- 

"} man before resigning in 1930. Tom 
“j}returned to the telephone busi- 
|} ness in 1936 as a Truck Driver, Con- 
) struction. He was on military leave 
from 1942 till 1945 and returned to 
| Construction as a Truck Driver. In 
11948, Hedges transferred to Hast- 
ings when he was promoted to Con- 
struction Foreman. He moved to 
Lincoln in 1963 as Construction 
Foreman. He retained that position until retirement. 

“T plan to travel to Texas and California to visit 
relatives, but other than that just relax—maybe do 
some fishing and hunting,” Mr. Hedges commented 
on his future plans. 

His friends at LT&T hope Tom will have an enjoy- 
able retirement. 


Joe Krhounek Retires 


@® JOE Krhounek marked over twenty-two years of 
service when he retired on November 1. 

Mr. Krhounek began his telephone career in July 
of 1942 as a Warehouseman, but resigned in Novem- 

a ber of that year. In 1949, Joe re- 
turned to LT&T as a Warehouse- 
man and was promoted to Shopman 
that same year. Two years later he 
_}was promoted to Equipment Re- 
/pairman. Mr. Krhounek held that 
position until he went on sickness 
.disability in January of this year 
because of an arthritic condition. 

“T have no specitic plans at pres- 
ent, just to rest,” Joe commented. 

ae of the factors which make his plans indefinite 
is an uncertainty about the type and amount of medi- 
cal treatment he will require. 

His friends and fellow employees hope that retire- 
ment will benefit his health and he will be able to 
enjoy his new career. 


Dorothy Biggerstaff Retires 


@® DOROTHY Biggerstaff has entered the leisure 
life of retirement, closing 25 years of service. She 
officially left her work as operator as of the last day 
of October. 

Mrs. Biggerstaff came to LT&T much longer ago 
than a quarter of a century. She started as a Student 


]Operator in 1928 at Auburn, but 
she resigned the following year and 
didn’t return to the Company until 
March of 1948, when she again took 
a place at the board. She trans- 
ferred to Cashier in 1953. 

Now that she is retired, “I plan 
™ to take some trips and pursue a few 
~'\ hobbies, such as growing flowers 
(ema and taking sewing lessons,” she 

Bs Mae commented. “I am looking forward 
= ‘cnvenent and the leisure time,” she added. 

It would be unlike one so active as Dorothy to 
spend a great deal of time loafing and her friends 
and fellow employees expect her to have a busy and 
enjoyable retirement. 


Leisure Life For Beatrice 


@ BEATRICE Sundberg ended a telephone career of 
25 years on November 1 and began a new experience 
of retirement. 

She actually started telephone work in August of 
1945 as a Student Operator, but was laid off in No- 

! vember. She returned to the board 
in 1946 and five years later moved 
to York. 

Bea transferred to Lincoln as an 
Operator in 1962 and retained that 
position until she retired. 

During her quarter of a century 
with the Company, Bea has seen 
the disappearance of the local op- 
erator as LT&T became 100 per 
cent dial operated. She has also 
seen a fremendeus growth in toll business and in the 
number of long distance operators. 

“T am looking forward to my new life. It’s going 
to be real nice,” Miss Sundberg said. She added, “I 
will enjoy doing new things.” 

Her friends in the Company expect Bea to have a 
happy and active retirement. 


Leta Holscher Closes Career 


@ AS SHE approached her November 1 retirement, 
Leta Holscher commented, “I plan to do as I please.” 
Leta wrapped up 29 years of service with LT&T 
as she retired. She started out in 1942 as a Contract 
Chief Operator at Yutan and in 
1944 went to Burr. In 1949 she 
transferred to Auburn and was pro- 
moted to Service Assistant in 1951. 
Eight years later, Leta moved to 
Lincoln as an Operator and re- 
: tained that position until her re- 
’ tirement. 
: Miss Holscher has_ personally 
Ke ‘%&, experienced the technical advance 
CORD) bg from magneto and common battery 
ioeal service to both local and long distance dialing 


as well as a tremendous growth in the use of tele- 
phones. 

‘“T love to travel and see historical sites,” she said, 
and it is obvious she has something of this nature in 
mind for her new leisure time. 

To her friends and fellow employees it is obvious 
that Leta will find interesting things to do and will 
have an enjoyable retirement. 


Accident Kills Donald Lutz 


@ A TRAGIC motor vehicle accident claimed the 
life of Donald J. Lutz, 37, Nebraska City Combina- 
tionman. He died Tuesday, November 9, in an Oma- 
ha hospital. 

Mr. Lutz was severely injured Monday, November 
8, at a highway intersection at the edge of Nebraska 
fer weg City. He had risen early and taken 
ja a load of trash to the dump. When 
the accident occurred he was on his 
way home to prepare to go to work. 

Don had been with LT&T since 
October of 1956. He started as a 
groundman at Nebraska City and 
about a year later became a Line- 
man. In 1962 he was promoted to 
Combinationman and he had filled 
that job since. 

Well liked in the community, Don was a good 
combinationman, one who could be depended on. He 
had the reputation of being a careful worker. 

He was active in community affairs, serving as an 
officer in the Elks Club and as a member of the 
Volunteer Fire Department. 

Funeral services took place Friday, November 12, 
at St. Mary’s Catholic Church in Nebraska City. In- 
terment was at Nebraska City. 


Eva Davis, Retired, Dies 


@ EVA FERN Davis, retired from Commercial at 
Weeping Water, died Saturday, October 30. 

Miss Davis started her telephone career with 
LT&T as an Operator in Weeping 
Water in 1921. She was promoted 
to Chief Operator in February of 
1929. She transferred to Lincoln in 
June of 1929, but returned to Weep- 
ing Water in November of that 
year. In 1936, Miss Davis transfer- 
_red to Cashier in the Commercial 
" Department and retained this posi- 
tion until her retirement in 1968. 

Miss Davis was a fine represent- 
ative of LT&T shown by her excellent service to 
Weeping Water for nearly 47 years. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, November 2 
at the Weeping Water Congregational Church. In- 
terment was at Oakland Cemetery. 


Yarmon Dies In Accident 
@ DONALD L. “Jake” Yarmon, Wahoo Combina- 
tionman, was tragically killed Tuesday, October 26 in 
a farm machinery accident. He was 45 years old. 

Jake had been doing a little 
spare time farming this year and 
because October 26 was his day off 
he was picking corn with the help 
of a nephew. The cornpicker jam- 
med and in attempting to clear it he 
was caught in the machinery and 
fatally injured. 

The nephew ran for help and the 
rescue unit from Wahoo was sum- 
moned but Jake had already suc- 


cumed. 


Jake began his telephone career with LT&T in 
September of 1954 as a Driver-Lineman in Lincoln. 
In 1969 he transferred to Wahoo as a Combination- 
man. 

Jake was one of those fellows who knew every- 
body and whom everyone liked. He was a conscien- 
tious telephone man, anxious to give the best possible 
service to our subscribers. 

Survivors include his wife and two children and a 
sister, Leona, also a telephone employee at Wahoo. 

Funeral services took place Friday October 29 at 
the Congregational Church in Wahoo. Interment was 
at Sunrise Cemetery in Wahoo. 


Charles Peachman Passes 
@ CHARLES F. Peachman, retired Toll Wire Chief, 
died Tuesday, October 19th. 

Mr. Peachman came to LT&T in 1919 as a Line- 
man’s Helper. He worked as a Com- 
binationman and Testman before 
resigning to set out for Wyoming as 
a homesteader in March of 1922. 
Later that year he came back to 
LT&T as a Combinationman. Char- 
les was a Testboardman and Trans- 
mission Testman before being ap- 
pointed Toll Wire Chief in 1929. 

After Mr. Peachman’s retire- 
ment in 1957 he kept active in a 
stamp collecting project and growing flowers. At one 
time boxes of stamps occupied a considerable portion 
of his home. He liked to bring flowers to his former 
co-workers. 

Survivors include a retired LT&Ter Henry Peach- 
man, a brother. 

Funeral services were held Friday, October 22 at 


Wadlow’s Mortuary. Interment was at Lincoln Me- 
morial Park. 


Stand with anybody that stands right and part 
with him when he goes wrong. 


—Abraham Lincoln 
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Promotion For Chip Woods 


@ THOMAS “Chip” Woods III has been promoted 
to Plant Staff Supervisor, Person- 
nel from Staff Assistant, Personnel. 
This change took effect September 
Ze 

Mr. Woods came to LT&T in 1969 
as a Staff Assistant in Personnel. In 
March of 1970 he went on military 
leave for several months of active 
duty as a wheel mechanic and re- 
_¢ £& turned in September of 1970. He 
a =i graduated from Hiram Scott Col- 
lege. 


New Duties For Art Sharp 


@ ART Sharp has been assigned the duties of Em- 
ployment and Employee Activities Supervisor in the 
es )=Personnel Department. 

| 

| 
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The promotion took effect Octo- 
ber 11th. 

Mr. Sharp began his telephone 
career in 1948 as a Clerk in Supply. 
In March of 1951 he went on mili- 
tary leave and returned in April of 
1955 as an Advanced Clerk in Sup- 
| ply. In 1959 Mr. Sharp was pro- 
moted to a Staff Assistant in Ac- 

a counting and advanced to an Ac- 
countant in 1969, the position he filled until his most 
recent promotion. 


Thomas Fuller Promoted 


@ THOMAS Fuller has been advanced to Plant In- 
ie A aa spector, Construction from Splicer. 
_ The promotion took effect October 5. 

Mr. Fuller has been with LT&T 
since September of 1952 when he 
started as a Groundman in Lincoln. 
He later became a Splicer’s Helper 
and in 1965 was promoted to Splicer, 
a position he has filled until his re- 
cent promotion. 


Luck Is Not The Answer 


How do you account for the difference between 
those who “make it” and those who “bomb out” in 
any effort in life? 

Talent isn’t the whole answer. Nor is luck. There 
is another element that helps separate the winners 
trom the losers. 

When a winner makes a mistake, he says, I was 
wrong.” When a loser makes a mistake, he says, “It 
wasn’t my fault.” 
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A winner goes through a problem; a loser goes 
around it, and never gets past it. 
A winner listens; a loser just waits until it’s his 
turn to talk. 
A winner feels responsible for more than his job; 
a loser says, “I only work here.” 
—Caterpillar Folks 


The Indestructible Card 


\F are warned not to fold, spindle, or mutilate those 
computer-punched cards that we handle every- 

day. There’s one kind of card, however, that is “inde- 

structible”—it is the U.S. Savings Bond. 

Savings Bonds can be lost, stolen, damaged or 
destroyed and their value stays the same. No need 
to panic if something happens to your Bond for it will 
be replaced by the Bureau of Public Debt without 
charge. 

Staff members suggest you check thoroughly for 
lost Bonds before sending in a claim. Many “lost” 
Bonds turn up within two months time. One man’s 
missing Bonds were found in a block of ice in the 
family freezer! 

Even though Bonds are “indestructable”’, you 
should keep them in a secure place. Keep a list of 
the Bonds, including serial numbers, denomination 
and date issued. To make a claim write the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, Bureau of the Public Depart- 
ment, Division of Loans and Currency Branch, 536 
S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605. Be sure to 
provide as much information as possible about the 
lost, stolen, damaged or destroyed Bonds. 
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“SYMBOLS OF INDEPENDENCE” 
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Donald Leber 


@ DONALD Leber recently completed a study 
course in Northlake, Illinois. He studied the function, 
Operation, testing and maintenance of Automatic Dial 
Telephone Exchanges. 

Mr. Leber came to LT&T in 1957 as a Groundman 
in Beatrice. In 1960 he was promoted to Switchman 
and in 1970 came to Lincoln as a Switchman. 
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Dave Mohatt 
@ DAVID Mohatt and Michael Kief recently com- 
pleted a study course in Northlake, Illinois. They 
studied the operation, testing and maintenance of 
Automatic Toll Ticketing. 

Mr. Mohatt came to LT&T in May of 1970 as a 
Building Service Attendant. In November of that 
year, he was promoted to Switchman. 

Mr. Kief started at LT&T in 1968 as a Garage Ser- 
viceman. Before becoming a Switchman in 1970, he 
was a Cable T.V. Man. 
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Cook, Darby and Thallas 


@ LAWRENCE Cook, Kenneth Darby and Robert 
Thallas recently completed a study course in North- 
lake, Illinois. It covered the function, operation, test- 
ing and maintenance of electronic telephone ex- 
change equipment. 

Mr. Cook came to LT&T in February of 1959 as a 
Switchman and retains this position. 

Mr. Darby began his telephone career in 1956 as 
a Groundman and in 1962 became a Switchman. 

Mr. Thallas started at LT&T in 1951 as an Instal- 
ler’s Helper. Since then he has been an Installer-Re- 
pairman and Assistant Equipment Foreman before 
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this year Santas 
a soft touch! 


Now that Santa-baby’s joined the jet-set, he’s a pushover for push- 
buttons—and so are all his Christmas customers! Touch him for 
new Touch Calling gift extensions, button up your Christmas shop- 
ping the easy way. 


“ho-ho-ho 7 
merry conversations 


